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Articte L—CHINESE IMMIGRATION AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


THERE are indications that we are on the eve of a movement 
not altogether unlike the anti-slavery agitation. This time, 
however, the color under discussion is not black, but yellow. 
Books and pamphlets, letters and leading articles, begin to 
appear, the scattered snowflakes that come before the over- 
whelming storm. Reports from the Pacific coast, at first vague 
but recently more distinct, make it plain that there at least the 
agitation is no insignificant matter. A delegation of Califor- 
nians has already visited Washington to influence Congress ; 
an immense meeting has been held in San Francisco, attended 
by tens of thousands of citizens, the governor, several ex- 
governors and members of Congress; and finally a committee 
of the State Senate appointed to take evidence on the general 
effect of the presence of the Chinese in America, has made its 
report, copies of which have been widely circulated at the East. 
Whatever else may be said of this document, it shows one 
thing piainly enough: that there are passions aroused that will 
not be quieted by being disregarded. Already our astute 
party-leaders have scented political capital from afar, and the 
platforms of this year are a little varied by the appearance of a 
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Chinese plank. And really the questions involved are so grave 
that there is little danger that they will attract too much _ 
attention. 
As in the anti-slavery times, the first step will be to arouse 
the feelings of those who are not directly concerned. California 
is even more remote than. the Southern States, and it will be 
hard at first to awaken a genuine public interest in matters 
thousands of miles away. Only by constant and vivid repre- 
sentation are we aroused to the reality of the feelings of those 
who are far from us. The deplorable condition of the Heathen 
has always been a cause of distress to the Christian mind; but 
the uncomfortable sense of personal responsibility slumbers 
until some returned missionary moves the purse-strings with 
the recital of what he has actually witnessed. Perhaps in the 
fullness of time we shall have novels after the fashion of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, with Chinese heroes and heroines, and San Fran- 
cisco “ Hoodlums” instead of Legrees. We shall hear com- 
parisons of white horses with bay in place of black, as an argu- 
ment for the equality of races, and perhaps again the scornful 
question will be asked as a crushing blow to all opposing 
reasons :—“ Would you let your sister marry a Chinaman ?” 
Yet in the case of Negro slavery, back of all the feelings of 
wrath at tales of cruelty, and affected contempt at such tales, 
there was a great underlying sense of right, that revolted against 
the idea that beings so much like ourselves should be forced to 
submit to the treatment of convicts ; in the case of the Chinese, 
although the same principle is invoived, it assumes the modified 
form of an enquiry whether all men have a right to settle in 
our boundaries. Once there was a stern determination that nc 
more Negroes should be forced to come to America; now we 
must decide whether the Chinese shall be forced to stay away. 
Unquestionably it is the feelings of men that will decide in 
the matter; yet the problem is by no means so simple as that 
of slavery, and perhaps stands even more in need of thoroughly 
statesmanlike treatment. The proposition, “Slavery is wrong,” 
passed for self-evident; the proposition, “ All men have a 
right to emigrate to America,” does not so directly appeal to 
the conscience. The majority of mankind are indifferent to 
what does not affect either themselves or their friends; and 
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even those who desire to act justly require a certain amount of 
time to grasp the meaning of the terms of a question before 
their inward mentor begins to prick them on. In the case of 
such a problem as we have before us, the strangeness and vast- 
ness of the conditions and the remoteness of the scene, cause a 
pardonable hesitation about deciding at once. We need to 
consider all the bearings of the presence of a Chinese element 
in our complex nationality before we resolve either to admit or 
to exclude it. Not the least prominent of the considerations 
suggested are those derived from Political Economy, and we 
now proceed to give a brief statement of some of the more im- 
portant of these suggestions. 

The science of Political Economy has from various causes 
been developed in its economical rather than political aspect. 
The questions discussed relate to wealth, its production, dis- 
tribution, and exchange, more than to the conditions of the 
growth and strength of nations in other respects than commer- 
cial prosperity. The causes most favorable to an immediate 
increase of wealth in a people may not be those that promote 
national stability. England is to-day the wealthiest of nations, 
wealthier because her population has long been engaged in 
peaceful production, but Prussia, it has been suggested, might 
perhaps tarn the wealth of England to her own account, because 
she has followed a policy that, although economically speaking 
wasteful, politically may be economical. We may then depend 
upon the precepts of this science in considering the economic 
results of Chinese immigration, but for the political effects we 
shall have no such trusty guidance. 

The factors in the production of wealth are land, labor, and 
capital, according to the nature and proportion of which ele- 
ments is a country rich or poor. Under the term land are 
embraced all the natural materials and conditions of produc- 
tion; under the term capital are included the artificial materials, 
the results of previous production; while /abor signifies the 
human element regarded mainly as a natural force. If we dis- 
regard land, we find that when labor is scarce and capital 
abundant, wages, or the reward of labor, tend to increase. If 
capital is scarce and labor abundant, then wages are less. Ina 
new country, however, where land is as yet unlimited in supply, 
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there may be a rich reward for both capital and labor, both 
profits and wages may be large. In an old country where all 
land is under ownership, we find that the production of the 
land cannot be increased beyond a certain point, except by the 
expenditure of proportionally greater amounts of labor and 
capital ; that is, for twice the outgo we cannot get twice the 
return. On the other hand, population, or labor, is restrained 
by no natural law except that of starvation. Hence, if things 
took their unimpeded course there would be continually more 
mouths and proportionally less bread to fill them. This is the 
celebrated law of Malthus, a doctrine that has been “to the 
Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness ;” a law 
that is only less remorseless than that of natural selection 
because it can be suspended by human volition. 

Applying these principles to the case in hand, we find that 
the state of California has a population of about 600,000, of 
which the Chinese form nearly one fifth, the number having 
been put as high as 150,000, but reduced by the report of the 
Senate’s committee to perhaps 115,000. There is abundant 
complaint that the land is in possession of monopolists who 
demand for its use exorbitant rents, but we must regard the 
supply as practically unlimited. The supply of capital is of 
course not great, yet it has increased with remarkable speed. 
The supply of labor was deficient before the advent of the 
Chinese. It is only in a general way that the results of their 
coming can be stated, for the abundance of land renders it im- 
possible to do more than reason hypothetically. 

California being a new country both profits and wages are 
naturally large; capital increases rapidly and labor increases 
with greater or less speed, but for a long time the rate of profits 
as well as wages remained high, as the conditions of production 
would lead us to expect. Suddenly a disturbing force ap- 
peared; the supply of labor was abnormally increased by the 
importation of Chinese. The immediate result could not but 
be to diminish the rate of wages—unless this had been ex- 
pected the Chinese would not have been wanted. The effect 
was felt by laborers in all departments where the Chinese could 
compete, and indirectly in all others, for a certain amount of 
labor would be, so to speak, forced upward by the intruding 
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layer. Either all labor must receive lessened wages, or some 
labor be unemployed. We should expect that production 
would be greatly stimulated, capital would rapidly increase and 
wages would soon tend to rise. The price of food would natu- 
rally be raised under the influence of the increased demand, 
but owing to the fact that wheat is largely exported from Cali- 
fornia, the price would not be affected so violently as it other- 
wise would be. The higher price would lead to the cultivation 
of more land, thus drawing off a certain amount of labor and 
again wages would tend to rise. Without question the aggre- 
gate wealth of the community would be greatly augmented. 
In brief then, after the disturbance caused by the suddenness 
of the increased supply of labor had ceased, the results would 
approximately be—a great increase in the wealth of capitalists 
and land-owners, diminished wages in the hands of those who 
were laborers before the coming of the Chinese, cheapened pro- 
ducts for the community at large, except perhaps in the case of 
food, and increased development of the country. Possibly if 
the supply of labor were not further increased wages might 
finally return to perhaps the point where they were before. 

But is there any reason why the supply of labor should not 
increase? Ifthe Chinese can emigrate at all, there seems to be 
no assignable limit to the number. If a laborer can earn in 
China but fifteen or twenty cents, while he cau earn in this 
country a dollar, Chinese labor will tend to come to this coun- 
try. China having a population of three or four hundred 
million could easily spare a fraction of one per cent., which 
fraction might however be greater than unity in California. 
China may be likened to an immense reservoir of labor, Cali- 
fornia to a partial vacuum, and communication once opened 
between them, the current of labor once started, equilibrium 
will only be reached when the rate of wages is reduced so low 
in California that the inducements to emigrate are counterbal- 
anced by the annoyances and difficulties. The supply of labor 
in China is so large that the loss of a million would hardly 
affect the rate of wages there, even if the natural increase of 
population did not soon supply the deficiency. The advent of 
a million Chinese in California, however, would be attended by 
very noticeable results, All capital would be employed to its 
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fullest extent, securing immense profits from the abundance of 
labor, but wages would in apparent violation of economic laws 
remain low. The effect would be precisely that of an excessive 
multiplication of the laboring class, a case under Malthus’ law, 
except so far as the abundance of land acted in modification. 
Labor would not receive in cheapened products a compensation 
for lessened wages, for the increasing population would retard 
the fall of prices; neither would wages rise, for that tendency 
would be checked by an increased importation of Chinese. 

The employers of labor would thus be masters of the situa- 
tion. Any attempt on the part of the laboring classes to secure 
higher wages would be hopeless) The condition of affairs 
would resemble that in the southern states before the rebellion. 
The capitalists would be irresistible masters, the Chinese almost 
their slaves, and American laborers would have to content 
themselves with the position of the “ poor whites.” The con- 
dition of Italy under the empire, when the peasantry were 
extinguished by the unlimited importation of slaves, would 
furnish singularly apt and instructive material for a historical 
parallel. American laborers could not hope to compete with 
Chinese except by reducing their standard of living. Granting 
that a Chinaman is only one half so efficient as an American, 
an assumption that would probably be true only for the sever- 
est kind of labor, the American would be unable to live in the 
comfort to which he is now accustomed. The food and shelter 
that the Irishman gives to his pig would suffice for the wants 
of a Chinese laborer; and while this is so the Chinaman can 
compel the Irishman to descend to the level of his pig. Econo- 
mists generally maintain that the increased production arising 
from lessened wages, restores ultimately to the laborer, in 
cheaper subsistence, what he loses in wages. But we should 
bear in mind, what is ofteu overlooked, that the benefit is not 
immediate, while the suffering from reduced wages follows at 
once. It is of little practical importance to the laborer that: his 
present loss will tend to his future gain, provided he starves in 
the interval. No doubt the English peasants that burned the 
newly invented threshing machines were foolish in the judg- 
ment of the economist, who reflected that these machines would 
make the bread of the laborer cheaper; but the immediate effect 
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was ruin to themselves. The price of bread is a matter of in- 
difference to those who have no money at all. To philosophize 
when one is in security is not hard; as Gibbon remarks, to follow 
Stoicism with Seneca’s purse is to enjoy at once the advantages 
of fortune and philosophy. But to one who asks for bread, the 
offer of a stone, even though it be that of the philosopher, is 
not satisfactory. If the supply of Chinese labor were to cease 
now, the American workman might soon find his condition no 
worse than it was before the immigration began. To be sure 
the Chinese have already monopolized certain occupations in 
San Francisco, but the temporary suffering of those who were 
driven from these trades, might be atoned for by other consid- 
erations. But if Chinese immigration is to continue at the rate 
of seven or eight or ten thousand a month, no human power 
can prevent the social degradation of American labor. Strikes 
would only bring an increase of the evil against which they 
were directed ; hostile demonstrations would only incline the 
public to sympathize with the Chinese. Less fortunate than 
Sampson, the laborer would find that he had overwhelmed 
himself while his enemies had escaped. He would be granted 
only the miserable choice between living like a Chinaman and 
not living at all. 

It would be carrying speculation too far to follow the 
economical effects on the remainder of the country of such an 
immigration to the Pacific coast. Of course cheap labor would 
attract capital, and manufacturers at the Kast would find them- 
selves obliged to reduce wages or abandon business. Certain 
articles are already produced by Chinese labor at rates that 
threaten to drive competitors even out of the Eastern market. 
Immense quantities of salmon, for instance, are preserved and 
already exported to a considerable extent. The star of com- 
mercial empire may take its way westward, and the manufac- 
turing population of the East may come to look back with 
regret at the times they now find so hard. 

On the whole, then, the economical results of Chinese immi- 
gration would be a great increase of wealth, confined princi- 
pally to those who already possess it, the capitalists, and a 
temporary, and probably permanent reduction of the rate of 
wages of American labor. At present, it is true, the Chinese 
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do not remain in this country perhaps more than five or six 
years, so that this danger is still remote; but there are indications 
that they may be disposed to make a longer stay. Doubtless 
too the bad treatment they have received, and are likely to 
receive, will operate as a check on further immigration, as the 
Chinese companies in San Francisco have already given orders 
to discourage applicants at Hong Kong. The worship of an- 
cestors requiring the return of all dead bodies to China will 
operate strongly as a discouragement to permanent emigration, 
until some one, like the pious Aneas, hits on the happy plan 
of carrying with him bis father and his household gods. The 
danger and expense of the passage, ignorance of our language, 
and a thousand other causes will all tend to retard the results 
above described. Time is the best prophet. 

Some political aspects of the question remain to be considered. 
In case the Chinese should choose to make their permanent abode 
in our country, there is nothing to prevent them from being 
naturalized. They have the right under the Burlingame treaty to 
whatever privileges are accorded “ to the most favored nation.” 
As they already constitute one-fifth of the population of Cali- 
fornia, and are almost entirely adult males, they nearly equal 
in numbers the legal voters in that State. A slight addition 
would put them in the majority, and if they chose to combine, 
as they naturally would, the government of the State would, 
under our democratical system, fall into their hands. Adopt- 
ing our principle of compulsory State-education they would be 
justified in teaching their own views of science, religion and 
morals. They would have the same right to compel American 
scholars to listen to the institutes of Confucius, that a Yankee 
majority has to compel Irish children to listen to the Protestant 
Bible. They would have as much right to displace all Ameri- 
can office-holders as a republican majority has to displace all 
servants of the State that hold with another party. The con- 
sequences of such an inversion of races could not fail to be 
serious. The Chinese would have the advantage of law on 
their side; all they have to do is to open their eyes to the 
advantages of naturalization, to import a few more of their 
brethren, and they become the legal majority. Opposition to 
their rule must therefore be in violation of the fundamental 
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principles of our government; the choice would lie between 
submission and revolution. Californians are not subdued rebels, 
and the disgraceful history of South Carolina since the war, 
would not be repeated on the Pacific coast among a people the 
most independent in the world, and far removed from the 
central authority. United States marshals and troops may be 
able to enforce Negro supremacy in the South; they would find 
in the far West a more difficult field for their labors. 

Hitherto in the history of the world, the possession of the 
earth has been decided by force. Stronger races have destroyed 
or expelled the weaker ; vae victis has been the rule of invaders. 
‘“‘Let them take who have the power, and let them keep who 
can,” may be regarded as the principle that has practically 
regulated the ownership of the soil. Natural selection knows 
nothing of the doctrine that all men are created equal. 
Formerly, as Cicero observed, although he put a wrong explana- 
tion on the phenomenon, the word for “enemy” was the same 
with that for “stranger ;” and “outlandish” still means to us 
something repulsive. We are witnessing for the first time the 
experiment of the peaceful mingling of men of different races 
in one republic. Views may differ as to the success of the experi- 
ment hitherto; but no one is so rash as to maintain that the 
result is not a matter for anxiety. It was a severe strain on 
our institutions to admit the Negroes to the suffrage, and the 
most ardent believer in democracy might well be disposed to 
wait for a few years before extending the same privilege to the 
Chinese. ‘Government of the people, for the people, by the 
people,” means one thing when the people are mainly of Eng- 
lish blood, but it may have quite a different signification in the 
case of France or Spain. In spite of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, it is well to remember that self-government is not a 
characteristic of all races. In short,.it is wise to reflect that we 
are trying a gigantic experiment in nation-building, on an 
entirely new principle. By our theory of equai rights, we have 
removed one of the conditions unfavorable to the survival of 
weaker races. If the Chinese were to be left to their natural 
enemies, the lower class of laborers, the problem would be 
quickly solved. They would be exterminated in the literal 
sense of the word. For a more powerful race to admit an 
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inferior one to its boundaries on terms of equality is as mar- 
vellous an inversion of natural laws, as an eastward emigration 
is in the history of mankind. 

Self-interest as a motive may be condemned in the individual. 
He will be a zealous and consistent intuitionist, indeed, who 
will insist that his principle applies also to States. Can it be 
said to be the duty of a people to sacrifice itself to the good of 
the world at large? A life-boat is designed for saving men 
from drowning, but if it is loaded beyond its capacity it will 
sink. Our ship of State may suffer a similar experience. Noth- 
ing in the history of Political Economy has excited more 
serious discussion than the elevation of the laboring classes ; 
to a nation of freemen, the possible degradation of a large num- 
ber of citizens, a degradation proverbially hard to overcome, 
would be an appalling danger. Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that a number of millions of Chinese come to our shores, 
are we ready to accept all the possible consequences? Is the 
decluration of equal rights a venerable platitude, a “ glittering 
generality,” or shall it be logically applied ? Do we feel so firmly 
convinced that the Chinese are created our equals, that we 
should surrender to them the control of our government in case 
they become the majority? Or if this supposition seem too 
absurd, let us imagine the question asked where the absurdity 
no longer exists, by a citizen of California. 

It is not here maintained that the Chinese are about to over- 
run the United States. It is not even asserted that they will 
outnumber the American population on the Pacific slope. The 
elements of the problem are as yet too uncertain to admit of 
any positive statement. But a possible danger there certainly 
is, and where the questions involved are so momentous, it is 
perhaps not too soon to begin their discussion. 
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Articte IL—AS TO ROGER WILLIAMS. 


As to Roger Williams, and His “ Banishment” from the Massa- 
chusetts Plantation; with a Few Further Words concerning the 
Baptists, the Quakers, and Religious Liberty; A Monograph. 
By Henry Marryn Dexter, D.D., Member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, &., &. Boston. Congrega- 
tional Society. 


As To Roger WILLIAMS not much remains to be said, since 
the publication of Dr. Dexter's monograph. We are some- 
what late in our notice of this work ; but we may express our 
judgment the more confidently for having taken time to think 
about it. Our judgment is that whatever questions may be 
raised, here and there, touching the author's interpretation of 
some subordinate and incidental facts, his vindication of the 
Massachusetts authorities in their dealings with Roger Williams 
is complete. Concede to that “fiery Welchman” all that is 
claimed for him as the apostle of what he called “ sou] liberty” 
—admit that the Massachusetts fathers had no just conception 
of the distinction between church and State, and that they 
never doubted their right or their duty to suppress by power 
whatever opinion might seem to them dangerous—the fact 
remains (and Dr. Dexter has set it in a clear light), that Roger 
Williams, with all his genius, and all the picturesqueness of 
his figure in history, was not, at the time when he lived in 
Massachusetts, the right man in the right place. Erratic, 
enthusiastic, heady, fascinating in his gift of eloquence, magnetic 
in his influence on kindred minds, he was just the man with 
whom it was impossible to get on except by absolute submis- 
sion to his whims ; and his whims, in the then perilous condition 
of that colony, were hardly less dangerous than the caprices of 
a child playing with fire. The case was this: 

A certain corporation, named “ the Governor and Company of 
the Massachusetts Bay,” was the chartered proprietor of the 
territory in which it was beginning to plant a religious colony. 
The Company was formed, and the colony was to be established 
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in the interest of certain religious convictions. Whether those 
convictions were correct or erroneous, liberal or narrow, is 
neither here nor there; the doctrine of “soul liberty” is that 
religious convictions, as such, are to be respected. Were not 
the religious convictions of “the Governor and Company” as 
sacred a thing as the religious convictions of Roger Williams? 
By their charter from the English crown, and by the equity of 
common sense, the founders of Massachusetts had a right to 
admit whom they would into their partnership, and to shut out 
any who seemed likely to be troublesome members—the same 
right that a missionary society has to determine who shall, and 
who shall not, partake in its management at home or in the 
work at its missionary stations. They had a right to determine 
who should inhabit their territory, and under what conditions 
—the same right which a “tetotal” colony by the name of 
Greeley or by any other name, whether in Colorado or in New 
Jersey, has to make some pledge of total abstinence a condition 
of the tenure of town lots. Outside of Massachusetts there was 
room enough for all who could not accept the principles on 
which that colony was to be established. If Roger Williams 
could not accept those principles, there was room for him else- 
where, and not very far away- -as was afterwards demonstrated 
by experiment. 

Williams knew full well that the enemies of Massachusetts 
were numerous, and were ever on the look-out for matter of 
accusation against it. He knew that the Governor and Com- 
pany had been careful to disavow all the extreme opinions 
professed by Separatists, and had proclaimed their intention to 
maintain fellowship with “their brethren in and of the Church 
of England.” He knew what accusations against the colony 
had been current among its enemies, and were even preferred 
in a petition to the King in Council : that it intended rebellion, 
was casting off its allegiance, was separating wholly from the 
cburch and laws of England; and that its ministers and people 
were continually railing against the State, and the ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries of the mother country. He knew what danger 
there was that the charter on which all the legal rights of the 
colony depended, and without which no title to real estate in 
the colony was valid, might be revoked by an unscrupulous 
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king or nullified by sycophant judges. He knew that every 
wild opinion, political or religious, and every fantastic practice 
that might be tolerated in the colony, would help the enemies 
that were plotting to bring over a royal governor, and with him 
not the Prayer-book only but the ecclesiastical courts, and all 
that machinery of oppression from which he himself in common 
with the Pilgrims of Plymouth, and the Puritans of Massa- 
chusetts had fled across the ocean. Knowing all this, how did 
he behave himself? 

He arrives at Boston in February, 1631, hardly six months 
after the beginning of the settlement there, and was received 
with welcome as “a godly minister.” He begins by condem- 
ning the Boston church for its too great liberality, inasmuch as 
it had not in his views sufficiently “ separated” from the Church 
of England, or, more explicitly, “ because they would not make 
a public declaration of their repentance for having communion 
with the churches of England while they lived there.” Next 
we find him at Salem, a year later, where the church, charmed 
with his gifts, was ready to make him one of its official minis- 
ters. He has broached the opinion “that the magistrate may 
not punish the breach of the Sabbath, nor any other offense, as 
a breach of the first table,” or in other words as an offense 
against God. The opinion, as we now understand it, is a sound 
one; but, there and then, it was novel and startling, and if not 
suppressed, was quite as likely as any other radical doctrine to 
bring reproach upon the colony, and to strengthen the hands of 
those who were plotting to bring New England into the enjoy- 
ment of such liberty and liberality as might be had under the 
lordship of William Laud. Was the alarming novelty sup- 
pressed? Was the man who had propounded it called to 
account before any other tribunal than that of public opinion ? 
All that appears is that some of the leading men, at the most 
not more than six—being convened at Boston on public busi- 
ness, and hearing that the church in Salem—a very conspicu- 
ous church—was likely to make that erratic dogmatizer its 
official teacher, united in addressing to another leading man, 
Capt. Endicott of Salem, a letter of advice and caution. There- 
upon, it seems, the church, “ for the present, forebore proceed- 
ing;” and next we find Mr. Williams among the Separatists in 
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the old colony. Surely the Pilgrims had sufficiently professed 
their repentance for whatever communion they, in the time 
before their separation, had held with the parish churches in 
England. 

In the church at Plymouth, Mr. Williams, being “a godly 
minister,” is received as he was at Boston. He preaches, un- 
officially, in “ the exercise of prophesying ;” and his preaching 
stimulates thought and discussion. Here he comes out with a 
new crotchet. In the English language of the seventeenth 
century, the word “*Goodman” has very nearly the same mean- 
ing (or the same no-meaning) with “Mr.” in our nineteenth 
century English ; and “ Goodwife” or “ Goody” is the feminine 
form of the familiar title. But in the burning and shining 
light wherewith Plymouth is illuminated by Roger Williams, 
the momentous truth appears that if, conforming to the fashion 
of this world, we address John Doe as Goodman Doe, and 
Richard Roe as Goodman Roe, we thereby testify that the said 
John Doe and Richard Roe are “good,” in the highest and 
theological sense, and have been divinely regenerated. Pastor 
Ralph Smith and Brother Roger Williams insist vehemently on 
the discovery, until “ by their indiscreet urging of this whimsey, 
the place begins to be disquieted.” It happens that Governor 
Winthrop of the new and Puritan colony, and Pastor Wilson 
of the Boston church, with others, come to Plymouth on a 
friendly visit. On the Lord’s day, the brethren from Boston 
partake with the Plymouth church in the sacramental com- 
munion. We have a glimpse of what was the Sunday after- 
noon service in that church. After prayer and psalm (doubt- 
less), “Mr. Roger Williams, according to their custom, pro- 
pounds a question,” and “ the wiser people” in the church have 
so arranged the procedure, that he propounds the question by 
which the place has been disquieted: Is it lawful to call any 
unregenerate man by the name of “Goodman such an one?” 
Pastor Smith speaks briefly to the question. Then Mr. Williams 
prophesies, and is followed by Governor Bradford, by Elder 
Brewster, and by “sume two or three more of the congrega- 
tion.” Then “ the elder,” Brewster, the venerable president of 
the assembly, invites “the Governor of Massachusetts and Mr. 
Wilson to speak,” not to exhort at random, but to speak “ to 
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the question,” “ which they did.” All this was “the exercise 
of prophesying.” Cotton Mather tells us (and his testimony 
may pass for what it is worth), “ That speech of Mr. Winthrop’s 
put a lasting stop to the little, idle, whimsical conceits, then 
beginning to grow obstreperous.” 

As if the aforesaid whimsey were not strange enough, the 
author of it, after another year or two in the same church, 
“ begins” (as we learn from Governor Bradford,) “to fall into 
some strange opinions, and from opinion to practice, which 
causes some controversy between the church and him, and in 
the end some discontent on his part by occasion whereof he 
leaves them something abruptly.” He returns to Salem in 1638, 
and becomes informally an assistant. to the pastor there. He 
“ exercises his gifts, but is in no office.” It seems that he has 
brought with him the strange opinions which were the occasion 
of controversy at Plymouth, and of discontent on his part because 
he was “seeking to impose them on others.” Of course he is 
no less opinionated, and no less desirous of making others adopt 
his convictions in the place to which he has now returned after 
a three years’ absence. So important in his view are those 
opinions, that he has written a “ treatise” in support of them ; 
and the treatise, though not printed (for as yet there is no 
printing in New England), has become, as of course it could 
not but become, a matter to be talked about and discussed. At 
the request of Governor Winthrop, the “ treatise” is submitted to 
the consideration of the magistrates at Boston. Thus we learn, 
definitely, what the strange opinions are which have produced 
disquiet at Plymouth, and are now propagated at Salem. 
What are they? It appears that Mr. Williams denies the 
authority assumed by the late King, James I, and the reigning 
King, Charles I, in giving the successive patents and charters 
under which the colonization of this great wilderness has been 
begun and thus far carried on. The charter of Massachusetts 
was granted in the exercise of usurped authority, and has no 
real validity. ‘‘ He chargeth King James to have told a solemn 
public lie, because in his patent he blessed God that he was the 
first Christian prince that had discovered this land.” “He 
chargeth him [King James] with blasphemy for calling Europe 
Christendom or the Christian world.” “ He personally applies to” 
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the present King certain passages from the Apocalypse, repre- 
senting him as in alliance with the kings of the earth against 
God Almighty, as giving “power and strength to the beast,” 
and as committing fornication with the great Roman harlot. 
He “concludes” that all who claim anything under the charter 
“Jie under a sin of unjust usurpation upon other’s possessions.” 
Shall it be published in England—shall it be told to the king, 
and to Laud—shall it be reported in the Privy Council, that 
such opinions are not only held in Massachusetts, but are 
propagated without “censure” from the authorities of the 
colony? What shall the court do? Here is a conspicuous 
and influential man at work ‘“‘ to weaken the confidence of the 
freemen of the Company in the charter in which all their legal 
rights as a plantation are bound up;” and, at the same time, 
strengthening the hands of those malignant enemies who are 
plotting to destroy the colony by depriving it of its charter. 
We cannot wonder that the magistrates, after taking advice, 
give order that he “be convented at the next court to be censured.” 
An unofficial letter is addressed by the Governor to Endicott, 
giving him information of what has been done by the court, 
adding some arguments in refutation of the errors, and request- 
ing him to deal with Mr. Williams in the hope of his coming 
right. Endicott replies kindly, and Williams himself, writes 
to the Governor, and, more formally, to the Governor and 
Council. On this occasion certainly, we may commend his 
modesty and his discretion. He tells why the treatise was 
written, professes that he has no intention of becoming an 
agitator, “withal offering his book or any part of it to be 
burnt.” At the next court, he appears, “and gives satisfaction 
of his intention and loyalty.” All seems hopeful. The court 
(Governor and Council) “ weighing his letter, and farther con- 
sidering the offensive passages” in his book, “ find the matters 
not to be so evil as at first they seemed.” On the whole it is 
“agreed that upon his retractation, &., or taking an oath of 
allegiance to the king, &c., it shall be passed over.” 

Six weeks later, the lively and irrepressible Roger becomes 
again conspicuous. This time his crotchet is comparatively 
harmless. At the Thursday lecture in Boston, “a question is 
propounded about veils.” The question is founded, doubtless, 
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on 1 Cor. xi. Mr. Cotton gives his judgment “that where, by 
the custom of the place, veils are not a sign of the women’s 
subjection, they are not commanded by the Apostle.” But 
Captain Endicott, an admiring hearer of Mr. Williams, is of the 
opposite opinion, and “ maintains it by the general arguments 
brought by the Apostle.” The debate proceeds with increas- 
ing earnestness till the Governor, perceiving that little good is 
likely to come of it, interposes, and it is broken off. Mr. Williams 
has taught the women of Salem that in religious assemblies 
they must always be veiled. They remain under the bondage 
till Mr. Cotton, passing a Sunday at Salem, and preaching on 
that subject in the morning, turns the fashion, and they are’ 
free. In the afternoon of that memorable day, they appear at 
church without their veils. All this is significant as illustra- 
ting the character and tendency of the ministry in Salem, 
Wherever Roger Williams preaches to admiring hearers, there 
one whimsical opinion after another—all more or less mischiev- 
ous—will surely be vented and will have eager partisans; at 
one time it will be held impious to address an unregenerate 
mau in the terms of ordinary civility; at another it will be 
considered unscriptural, and inconsistent with the profession of 
godliness, for maid or matron to appear in church without such 
envelopment as modest women wore at Corinth in the year of 
our Lord 60; and who can tell how soon the whimsey of the 
hour may be something far more formidable ? 

We go forward from March to November, and behold! a 
new trouble at Salem. Capt. Endicott, himself a magistrate 
and otherwise one of the most conspicuous men in the colony, 
is just the man to catch from Mr. Williams any fantastic 
seruple, and to proceed fearlessly from fantastic opinion to cor- 
responding practice. The cross in the English flag is a symbol 
of superstition; and the flag, while that cross remains, is one 
of the rags of Popery. Awakened to this fact, and repenting 
of the idolatry which he has committed in the days of his 
ignorance, Capt. Endicott bravely mutilates the flag; and the 
red cross ceases to float over the trained band in Salem. The 
colony awakes to alarm and controversy. On the part of judi- 
cious and prudent men who do not regard the flag as a thing 
to be worshipped, or the act of marching under it as an act of 
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worship, there is a reasonable fear that in the perilous condition 
of the colony as related to the king, the act of “ ‘defacing the 
king’s colors,’ will be taken as an act of treason or of like high 
nature.” On the other hand, men whose consciences are sensi- 
tive to the scruple must needs disregard all considerations of 
prudence and cast out the idol, “ not fearing the wrath of the 
king.” For some months—though a letter has been written to 
England, by the magistrates, disowning the act, and cautiously 
expressing an intention to punish the offenders—the agitation 
continues. At last, brave Endicott is publicly censured by the 
General Court, and made incapable of any office for a year. 
Gradually that question passes out of sight. 

Meanwhile another difficulty has come up, in which Mr. 
Williams is more conspicuously involved. Complaint is made 
to the assembled magistrates that, in violation of his promise, 
he is “ teaching publicly against the king’s patent and our great 
sin in claiming right thereby to this country ;” and also that 
he “usually terms the churches of England anti-Christian.” 
Accordingly he is summoned to appear at the next court, 
March 8-18, 1685. But the record of that next court shows 
no trace of anything done in the matter. The reason seems to 
be that Mr. Cotton with the concurrence of other elders and 
brethren, has entreated the magistrates “to forbear all civil 
prosecution” till the case shall have been dealt with “in a 
church way ;” their charitable confidence being “that his vio- 
lent course did rather spring from scruple of conscience (though 
carried with an inordinate zeal) than from a seditious prin- 
ciple.” 

But whatever may be done “in a church way” or any other 
way, the great subject of these proceedings goes on in his own 
Roger-Williams way. Only one month later (May 30-June 9) 
the court is constrained to “send for Mr. Williams.” There is 
a new difficulty between him and the government. “He is 
teaching publicly that a magistrate ought not to tender an oath 
to an unregenerate man, for that thereby we have communion 
with a wicked man in the worship of God, and cause him to 
take the name of God in vain.” In the existing condition of 
affairs there is that which makes such teachings very signifi- 
cant. If we remember that this colony of the Bay has been 
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planted by Puritans for Puritans; that the Governor and Com- 
pany have a right to determine what sort of people they will 
have to inhabit their territory—the same right that the proprie- 
tor of a farm has to determine whom he will entertain as a 
tenant or a transient guest; that the few inchoate plantations 
of the colony may be swamped, and the whole enterprise 
wrecked, by the incoming of uninvited and andesired strangers 
—outlaws, fugitives from justice, moon-struck enthusiasts, 
enemies of the churches aud the state, conspirators against all 
the ends for which the enterprise bas been begun—we under- 
stand why it has been ordered that every man above the age of 
twenty years who is or proposes to be a resident within the 
jurisdiction for six months or more, shall bind himself by an oath 
to obey the laws, to promote the peace and welfare of the body 
politic, and to reveal all plots and conspiracies against it that 
come to his knowledge. This is called “the Resident's Oath.” 
It is of course opposed by the malignants who invade the 
colony for the purpose of subverting it; and the great agitator 
has come to their aid. Therefore the court has sent for him. 
“He is heard before all the ministers,” and in their opinion and 
that of the court, though not in his own, is “very clearly con- 
futed.” Even his admiring friend, Capt. Endicott, who had 
accepted this crotchet as heartily as he accepted the crotchet 
about the flag, is convinced by the refutation, and “gives place 
to the truth.” So the matter rests. At present, certainly, 
there seems to be no interference with Mr. Williams’s “ soul 
liberty "—no punishment for holding or for holding forth his 
fantastic opinion, save the punishment implied in a public 
refutation. 

But inasmuch as Mr. Williams, though “clearly confuted ” 
is not convinced, but is like that schoolmaster of the Deserted 
Village (never yet heard of) who, 


“Though vanquished oft could argue still,” 


it is proposed to try again what can be done “in a church 
way.” The churches, not having the light which has dawned 
upon some modern Congregationalists, and seeing no way in 
which they can deal with the obnoxious minister save by deal- 
ing with the church in which he is a member, are preparing to 
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remonstrate by their letters with that church for its acceptance 
of his teaching. Just at this juncture, the Salem church hurls 
a sort of defiance at its sisters, by formally electing and ordain- 
ing to the office of teacher the minister whose erratic notions 
are so offensive, and who till now has simply “ exercised his 
gifts” without being in office. Consequently, at the court in 
July, Mr. Williams, having been summoned to appear, is 
present. Certain “ dangerous opinions,” for which he has been 
‘under question before the magistracy and churches,” are re- 
cited, and are adjudged by all, magistrates and ministers” (for 
the ministers have been invited to give their advice) “to be 
erroneous and very dangerous; and the calling of him to 
office, at that time, is judged a great contempt of authority.” 

The affair has become very serious, and on each side there 
is something of indignation against the other. “Salem men” 
(we know not who or how many) have preferred a petition to 
this General Court, claiming that a certain tract of land “in 
Marblehead neck” belongs to their town, and asking that their 
claim be conceded. Nothing can be more evident than that 
there is an adverse claim, and that, in the existing relations 
between Salem and the rest of the volony, it will be difficult to 
decide the question impartially. Reasonably enough (so far as 
we can see) the decision is postponed “till, &.,” which phrase 
from Winthrop’s History may be understood to mean “till 
there shall be a better state of feeling.” 

At this stage of the growing controversy, Mr. Williams 
initiates a new movement. He seems to think that a disputed 
boundary between Salem and Marblehead may be adjusted by 
church authority overruling the civil government. Accordingly 
he proposes that the ecclesiastical censure of admonition shall 
be inflicted on the members of the General Court for what they 
have done, or have not done, about the land in Marblehead 
neck. He obtains the consent of his church to “ letters of 
admonition [and seemingly of objurgation] written and sent in 
their name to the churches at Boston, Charlestown, Newtown,” 
and elsewhere, demanding that they shall deal with the magis- 
trates and deputies belonging to them respectively for the 
“heinous sin” of not yet adjusting the disputed boundary 
between Marblehead and Salem to the satisfaction of “Salem 
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men.” In other words be attempts to use church discipline for 
the decision of a question about the ownership of real estate. 
He, ruling the church at Salem and swaying it by his caprices 
is to be “a judge and divider over” the young commonwealth. 
But the churches, or their elders, instead of yielding to Mr. 
Williams and his church, take occasion from those letters of 
admonition “to deal with him and the church in a church 
way.” Some of the churches “ write to the church of Salem to 
present before them the offensive spirit and way of their officer 
both in judgment and practice.” These proceedings in the 
way of admonition and counter-admonition are not without 
effect at Salem. At last it begins to be felt there that Mr. 
Williams has erred in some things, and “divers of them that 
joined with him in those letters”—“ acknowledge their error 
and give satisfaction.” He finds that the majority of his own 
church is no longer with him in this last movement. What 
next? 

On the Lord’s day, Aug. 16-26, 1635, the church at Salem, 
being assembled for worship under the presidency of its Ruling 
Elder, receives a written communication from its Teaching 
Elder who is detained at home by some temporary illness. 
The letter from Mr. Williams is “delivered and read in the 
public church assembly ;” and the scope of it is “to give them 
notice that if the church of Salem will not separate not only 
from the churches of old England but the churches of New 
England too, he will separate from them.” He does not merely 
resign his office, he announees his withdrawal from the church, 
and will have henceforth no commanion with it in sacrament 
or in prayer, unless it will follow him in his renunciation of all 
communion with the surrounding churches. “The more pru- 
dent. and sober part of the church, being amazed at his way, 
cannot yield to him;” and indeed “the whole church is 
grieved,” and it may well be. It finds itself excommunicated 
by its own minister because it has declined to excommunicate 
all other churches at his bidding. He means what he says. 
The Sabbaths come and go, but he comes no more into that 
assembly. He holds a private meeting in his own house with 
as many as will stand on his platform of “rigid Separation.” 
He will have no communion whatever, in worship, with any- 
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body who worships in that church. He refuses even to pray 
with his own wife, or to give thanks with her at their family 
table, till she too withdraws from the church which he has de- 
nounced as “ anti-Christian.” 

A General Court is held (Sep. 2-12,) while the excitement 
caused by these proceedings is blazing; but though the at- 
tempt of the Salem church to coerce the civil government by 
ecclesiastical power is noticed, not without grave resentment, 
no mention seems to be made of Mr. Williams as responsible 
for that attempt. Inasmuch as he has withdrawn from all the 
churches of the colony, why may there not be a hope that, in 
his disgust, he will withdraw from the colony itself? But at 
an adjourned session, five weeks later, to which all the minis- 
ters in the Bay have been invited, “Mr. Williams, the teacher 
at Salem,” has been summoned and is present. The matter 
charged against him is in the two letters which have so disturbed 
the tranquility of the commonwealth; “that to the churches, 
complaining of the magistrates for injustice, extreme oppres- 
sion, ete.,—-and the other to his own church, to persuade them 
to renounce communion with all the churches in the Bay, as 
full of anti-christian pollution, ete. He justifies both these 
letters, and maintains all his opinions, and being offered further 
conference or disputation, and a month’s respite, he chooses to 
dispute presently. So Mr. Hooker”—soon to become the 
famous Thomas Hooker of Hartford—“ is appointed to dispute 
with him, but cannot reduce him from any of his errors."* An 





* “One single glimpse of this debate is afforded us by Mr. Cotton, writing not 
very long after. He says that Mr. Williams complained, now in open court, that 
he was wronged by a slanderous report up and down the country, as if he did 
hold it to be unlawful for a father to call upon his child to eat his meat. Our 
reverend brother Mr. Hooker (the pastor of the church where the court was then 
kept) being moved to speak a word to it, ‘Why,’ saith he, ‘you will say as much 
again (if you stand to your own principles) or be forced to say nothing.’ When 
Mr. Williams was confident he should never say it, Mr. Hooker replied, ‘If it be 
unlawful to call an“unregenerate person to take an oath, or to pray, as being 
actions of God’s worship, then it is unlawful for your unregenerate child to pray 
for a blessing upon his own meat. If it be unlawful for him to pray for a blessing 
upon his meat, it is unlawful for him to eat it, for it is sanctified by prayer, and 
without prayer unsanctified, 1 Tim. iv, 4, 5. If it be unlawful for him to eat it, it 
is unlawful for you to call upon him to eat it, for it is unlawful for you to call 
upon him to sin.’ Here Mr. Williams thought better to hold his peace than give 
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adjournment is had, and the next day “ the court sentences him 
to depart out of our jurisdiction within six weeks, all the min- 
isters save one approving the sentence, and his own church 
having him under question also for the same cause.” 

We must not rehearse in detail the sequel of the story ;— 
how, instead of a strict enforcement of the sentence, he was 
permitted in consideration of his health to remain in Salem 
through the winter, under an injunction “not to go about to 
draw others to his opinions;”—how, as soon as he was well 
enough, he renewed his work of agitation ;—how the court of 
magistrates, finding their authority defied and their clemency 
(or what they thought was clemency) abused, attempted to put 
him on shipboard, that he might try what liberty there was for 
such agitation in England ; how he escaped out of their hands, 
and went beyond their jurisdiction into the land of Narragan- 
sett, where he builded a city and devoutly named it Provi- 
dence; how, notwithstanding the contempt with which Puritan 
statesmen in the other colonies regarded his experiment in the 
science of government, or as they thought no-government, the 
relations between him and them were always friendly ;—how 
he grew wiser and gentler, though hardly less crotchetty, as he 
grew older ;—how he kept company with the wild men of the 
woods, winning their confidence and love ;—how his old age 
was honored ;—how he died and was buried, leaving a name 
not unworthy of grateful and perpetual remembrance wherever 
there is perfect liberty for men to think, to speak their 
thoughts, and to worship in spirit and in truth. It is enough 
that our learned friend, Dr. Dexter, has given us a vision of 
the irrepressible conflict between Roger Williams and the Puri- 
tanism of Massachusetts Bay. 


an answer.” Dexter, p.57. Alas! for the quibble about “ unregenerate doings "— 
a quibble that has puzzled the heads and hardened the hearts of thousands! Too 
often a “ chop-logic” theology, misled by false philosophy, has put the light of 
life into a dark lantern, and has entangled the preaching of the gospel in perplexi- 
ties which no ordinary hearer can unravel. 
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ARTICLE IL—THE INWARD AND THE OUTWARD. 


THE ordinary view of the Inward and the Outward sets each 
against the other in the contrast of a perpetual antithesis. Thus 
while each has its partizans, no one can support both; he that 
maintains one of them thereby excludes the other; whichever 
is declared true, the other is by implication declared false. 
Here is the root of wide-branching, multitudinous controversy, 
and to the end of time there is no hope of settlement; for in 
reality each one is as true—and as false—as the other. The 
view which this paper will endeavor to present offers terms of 
an honorable peace in the alliance of the contending parties, for 
it declares that the Inward and the Outward are correlatives, 
and that the being of each lies wholly in the mutual relation. 
Each is what it is only by reason of the other, and the truth of 
either is to be found in the fact of both. Apart from each 
other they are abstractions and untrue, for the actual is the 
indivisible concrete of them both. Looked at from the inward, 
the actual] is an Essence which must appear; and looked at 
from the outward, it is a Phenomenon which is the appearance 
of an Essence. There is an Inward which makes itself outward ; 
and there is an Outward which is only the inward as outward. 
With this brief general statement of our principle, let us follow 
it into the three special spheres of Nature, Morals and Art. 


I. Nature. A fundamental question for human science is— 
what is the real—what is ultimate, essential reality? The first 
answer was that of Physics: Nature, the materiality which is 
to perception. Nay, retorted Metaphysics, it is the Supernatu- 
ral, the ideality which is to thought. Each insisted on his own 
answer; neither would hear to the other’s.. The one would 
exclude ideality altogether, for that it held to be distinetly the 
unreal. The other was equally determined to exclude ma- 
teriality, being equally clear that that was the unreal. The 
dispute was waxing warm when Philosophy entered and after 
listening awhile took advantage of a pause to interrupt: My 
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friends, you are both right, or rather you are both wrong. 
Reality, that which truly is, cannot be Matter, for matter is 
that which is and is not. It fleeth as a shadow and never con- 
tinueth in one stay. It is perishable; indeed to perish is its 
very nature. Nor is reality purely ideal, for that is in the air, 
a mere possible; a maybe which as yet is not. Give over 
quarreling, join hands, and learn the truth. Reality is not 
materiality alone, or ideality alone, but both together. That 
which is, is the indivisible, homogeneous concrete of ideal and 
material. The Inward and the outward, because the inward of 
the Outward, and the outward of the Inward. You are stand- 
ing on opposite sides of the gold and silver shield, and, stoutly 
maintaining your exclusive views, tilt against each other on a 
mistaken issue in which both are right and yet neither. But 
they would not listen, and shrugging their shoulders each went 
his several way. Philosophy looked after them saying to her- 
self: Well, it is but a question of time. Truth is truth 
whether we know it or not; whether we admit or deny it, we 
cannot alter it. Take your separate roads; wherever you think 
they are leading, you will find they bring you together, as 
workmen in a tunnel who begin to bore the rock from opposite 
sides, and see nothing of each other till the work of each is com- 
pleted, and then they meet in the middle and shake hands, stand- 
ing for the first time in full light with a view from end to end. 
And Philosophy walked away to her own higher speculations. 
Time is verifying this prophecy. The work of physi- 
cal and of metaphysical science, each on its own line, has 
already advanced far enough to bring them nearer together 
than they were at first, and so we have spoken of the doctrines 
of abstract materialism and abstract idealism in the past tense. 
The latter, as a doctrine involving the denial of reality to mat- 
ter, disappeared with Berkeley, or is maintained only by a few 
Rip Van Winkles of Berkeleyism who have slept through a 
century of progressive thought. Idealism, which we may 
characterize for convenience es abstract in Berkeley, transcen- 
dental in Kant, subjective in Fichte, objective in Schelling, and 
absolute in Hegel, has arrived by these stages at the concrete 
position stated above, where Matter is embraced within the 
actual as the externality of the ideal, subsidiary, yet essential 
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to it. Here thought is seen to be the inward being of Nature. 
“Nature,” the old natura rerum—the nature of things, rather 
means the nature of thought. Thus it has worked clear 
through from its starting point and to-day stands ready to join 
hands with materialism when it shall break through from its side 
to meet it. Materialism for its part has abandoned its exclusive 
form, in which it denied reality to the ideal. It is true that 
this abandonment is largely unconscious. It is a substantial 
abandonment, but not one declared or admitted. Physics has 
turned Metaphysics out of the front door and does not perceive 
that she has reéntered by the back door. She still rejects all 
terms and phrases of Metaphysics, not perceiving that while she 
is banishing the word idealism she is admitting the thing. In 
short Physics herself is becoming metaphysical. At present 
her whole quest is for the ideal, but since she is seeking it 
within Nature and not without, she continues to repudiate 
idealism. For she bas passed the encyclopedic stage of mere 
gathering of facts, and begun to generalize. She has advanced, 
that is, from perception to thought. She is no longer satisfied 
with classifying salts, and stones, and sea-weed, and mushrooms, 
and monkeys according to their appearance; she inquires what 
they are. Her concern now is no longer with mere phenomena, 
but with their principles, forces, and laws,—that is, with entities 
unsensuous, immaterial, hyperphysical ; in a word, ideal. These 
are not found in “experience,” but in reason; they are not 
perceived, but conceived. She reproaches Metaphysics with 
being mere intellectuality, mere subjective brain-spinning, but 
the fact is the farther she herself advances the more purely 
intellectual becomes the matter of her study. She seeks the 
principles of Matter and finds that these are none other than 
the principles of Mind, and this might serve at least to hint 
that mind is not a subject merely but the substance of all that 
is. But a nod is as good as a wink toa blind horse. The 
leaders of Science cling to their material basis even while they 
make various novel admissions as they feel it turning over with 
them. One says that the facte of existence may be described 
indifferently in terms of materialism or in terms of idealism ; 
another says he is no materialist, and believes that system to 
involve grave philosophical error; another declares that matter 
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contains the promise and potency of life and spirit, but adds 
that the idea of matter must be more profound and comprehen- 
sive than the current mechanical conception ; another says that 
the analysis of matter leads to the immaterial and non-extended 
as the elements of which matter is composed, and adds the 
further statement that “nature in itself is mind.” Thus 
materialism has come to see that ideality pervades the material 
universe as water is held in a sponge and it alters its old con- 
ception of matter accordingly. That is no longer mechanical 
but dynamic; no longer inert and dead, but charged with forces 
and instinct with life. The new position is that matter 
embraces ideality, that matter itself is ideal. Nature is every- 
where sleeping spirit, and in the animal and man it awakes to 
movement and thought; matter itself awakes and there is an end 
of the dualism of matter and mind. 

Well, some one may say, it would seem that idealists ought 
to be satisfied, unless they wish to maintain a logomachy. For 
they too would do away with the dualism of matter and mind. 
Physics agrees with them that the whole question is homogeneous 
and demands one method; that there is one science only, name 
it as one pleases, the science of that which is. Physics is really 
only opposed to abstract idealism, to the idealism which ignores 
nature and which modern idealists have given up. It may deny 
the supernatural, or ideality taken apart from the material ani- 
verse and unconnected with it, but it will admit the intra-natu- 
ral, and that modern idealists ought to accept as the truer term. 
Softly, good friends: Once more, what is the Actual? Is it the 
concrete of thought and matter so constituted that the first is 
the inward, the essence, and the second the outward, the pheno- 
menon; or is it matter alone, matter however embracing, con- 
taining thought and evolving it as the highest mode or quality 
of its own being? Here a new issue has arisen. To take a 
particular instance that may make it plainer, is it vitality, an 
immaterial force, that organizes matter, or is it matter that 
developes life, that of itself becomes alive, so that vitality is a 
term as unscientific as “aquosity” would be? Scientists and 
philosophers agree in giving both the material and the ideal a 
necessary place in the actual; so far good; but which is ori- 
ginal and which derivative? This question is sometimes treated 
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as unimportant, but in reality it is very far from being so. At 
bottom it is the same old question unresolved that presents 
itself again; is it thought or thing that 7s? Does mind consti- 
tute matter, or matter constitute mind? Weare told that we 
may speak of existence indifferently in terms of matter or in 
terms of spirit, bat this question is not disposed of by admis- 
sion of idealistic terminology ; it is not a question of words, 
but of the meaning that lies under them. What is your intel- 
lectual point of view; which way do you face; to put a test 
question, what do you understand by matter? Is it the out- 
ward representative of ideality, existing only by virtue of that, 
or is it essential, universal being, possessing ideality as a 
property? There is a gulf between the opposite answers to 
this question, and no agreement is possible between science and 
philosophy until it is plain that they agree here at the starting 
point, for philosophy has found out that it is nothing unless it 
is absolute idealism. 

Consider the theory of Evolution, and the importance of the 
view we take of the relation between the ideal and material 
becomes manifest. Which is logically anterior; which is it 
that involves and therefore evolves the other? Now there is 
no question that with men of science matter is the beginning ; 
matter, with its capability of life and thought, is the one and 
all. The theory of the Origin of Species assumes that organic 
life constantly encroaches upon the means of subsistence, 
whence ensues a “struggle for existence.” In this the plant or 
animal may be helped by slight individual differences which 
make it easier for it to gain its food or to protect itself from 
enemies. Such individuals are more likely to survive and 
propagate, and so perpetuate and develop their own peculiari- 
ties. These variations, being in the line of advantage to the 
animal, or plant, (it must be said that the theory seems to fit 
the latter more loosely) it will be seen that the variation or 
multiplication is also progressive development. There is a 
movement at once to a greater number and to a higher quality 
of organic forms. This constant tendency, or law, is called 
Natural Selection or the Survival of the Fittest. That is, 
Nature selects her breeders, and Evolution is on a grander 
scale the same process as that which produces the race horse or 
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the prize cow. Following it back, we see the higher and later 
species deriving from lower and earlier ones until we conclude 
to “at most three or four primitive species,” and finally to “a 
single primordial form” as the ultimate origin of existing 
species; and in this stream of evolution it is easy to trace the 
descent of man from his immediate ancestors, the higher Quad- 
rumana. Such is the position of the modern idealistic materi- 
alism, and we notice the break. between it and the old fashioned 
materialism, which has led one of its advocates to the declara- 
tion referred to: I am no materialist ; I believe that system to 
involve grave philosophical error. The old materialist knew 
matter and matter only ; that was enough for him, and so he 
knew nothing of progression which is an ideal principle, but 
only recognized succession which is a material fact. For him it 
was simply a world of contingent phenomena, varying accord- 
ing to contingent conditions; he had no thought of discover- 
ing an ordered scale of ascending series. Still, the modern 
materialist is true to his principle; he only takes it in a wider 
comprehensiveness. For him, life, thought, self-consciousness 
are stages of material progress, modes of material development. 
Matter itself takes on metamorphosis as it ascends to higher 
qualifications and finer forms of being. The chain of evolu- 
tion which leads link by link from the crystal to the man is 
wholly in and of matter, inheres in matter and spins itself out 
of matter. 

It is here that we join issue with him. We must protest 
against the obliteration of essential distinctions; we must pro- 
test against being told that “nature in itself is mind.” Evolu- 
tion we grant. The splendid locomotive whic’: flashes across 
the continent with the Fast Mail at the rate of eighty miles an 
hour is a marked development from the rude machine of 
Stephenson. A complete collection of locomotive models, 
arranged in historic sequence would show the evolution of 
locomotives, and bow each class and kind arose out of the pre- 
ceding one by slight modification and improvement, but the 
evolution pertains to the art of engine-building; it falls wholly 
within the brains of the builders; it will not be claimed that 
any one species of locomotive has evolved another. “ Non- 
sense,” cries the evolutionist, “locomotives don’t breed.” 
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Well, what if monkeys do? This is not a question of like 
producing like, but of like producing difference. The 
gradual improvement in monkeys leads to higher varieties, 
leads, if you will, to the new species, man, but this is not the 
work of the individual monkeys. From the individual mon- 
key you can no more extract a different and higher variety 
than from that variety you can extract the human child. It 
would be as easy to extract the modern locomotive from the 
engine of Stephenson, and from the modern locomotive the 
telegraphic machine. The variation and improvement are the 
work of something that lies outside of the monkeys, and that 
is the power that works in the law of evolution. What and 
where is that power? In nature as nature, in matter as mat- 
ter? Mr. Darwin has given us a mass of most interesting de- 
tails on the variation of plants and animals under domestica- 
tion. Now, the production of fancy stock, of French pears and 
roses, of numberless breeds of pigeons shows—what? The 
Evolutionist says: Under man’s care, improvement is so rapid 
that new varieties originate in a very short time; and this 
shows the origin of species to have been this same derivation 
of higher from lower, only a more gradual one. That is, 
Nature does just what man does, only she takes more time to 
do it. This is to shut his eyes to the obvious analogy. Doubt- 
less what man does is done in Nature, but is it done by Na- 
ture? In domestication the new variety does not rise naturally 
out of the lower, any more than does the superior class of 
locomotive, but the progression is owing to the action of man. 
Not nature, but he, working in nature, builds the new organic 
form. Analogy, then, would indicate that the origin of species 
in nature is not by way of natural derivation of higher from 
lower, but is due to the action of designing mind which lives in 
nature or in which nature lives, but which in either case is 
something distinct from nature. We believe then in Evolu- 
tion, but it is Evolution from the idealistic point of view. 
Systematic unity, codrdinated progress, that is demanded by 
the very constitution of reason, but by the very constitution of 
nature it can never be found in nature. We conceive this 
organically connected system, but we do not perceive it. In 
reason and truth there is such a system, but in nature and fact 
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there is not. Nature is pure heterogeneity, the aggregate of 
individualities. She has neither species nor genera. No one 
ever saw the genus Dog or the species Mastiff. Still less can 
evolution in its movement of transition be seen in nature. No 
Darwinist can come upon Nature unawares and catch her with 
an individual half in and half out. The origin of species by 
derivation, by natural production of higher by lower—however 
it is “sought to be made clearer by relegation to the obscurity 
of a distant past” remains a myth. Nature in herself has no 
motive soul of progress, of development; she has no system, 
no ascent, no evolution. The metamorphosis, the chain of 
ascending series, the evolution, all this is the affair of thought 
which is not born of nature, but dwells with her to originate 
and guide a progress she knows nothing of. Evolution is the 
ideal necessity of advance which is involved in the ideal neces- 
sity to be. It evheres in thought, but only accrues to nature. 

It shows, however, how far materialism has come to meet 
idealism, how far the study of the outer has forced considera- 
tion of the inward, to find that Mr. Darwin’s famous book deals 
solely with a metaphysical problem, viz., the relations of 
Identity and Difference, the former of which is approached in 
the ascent to higher genera and the latter in the descent to 
lower species. And his unconsciousness of what he is really 
about, and his consequent blind wandering, show the disadvan- 
tage they must labor under who insist on looking only upon 
the outward to discover the principles and laws of the inward. 
The study of metaphysics would save naturalists a world of 
trouble, and it would teach the evolutionists not only that their 
problem in its universality has received solution, but also that 
their own special treatment of it has been anticipated and criti- 
cized by anticipation. In Kant’s Transcendental Dialectic he 
proves the existence of “three laws in the mind, imposed by it 
on the objects of sense, and received by it with and from these 
objects, as if they (these laws) were part and parcel of these 
objects themselves, and not a reflection, a color, fallen on them 
from the faculties to which these objects presented themselves.” 
This is what is meant by transcendental ; that is transcendental 
which in reality is a contribution to objects from the mind, but 
which appears to belong to the objects themselves. The three 
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laws in question are characterized thus: ‘‘ Reason therefore pre- 
pares for understanding its field, I. hy a principle of the Homo- 
geneity of the Variety of individuals under higher genera; IL 
through a principle of the Variety of the Homogeneity of the in- 
dividuals under lower species ; and III.—in order to complete the 
systematic unity—a law of the Affinity of all notions, which law 
dictates a continuous transition from every single species to 
every other through gradual increase of diversity. We may 
name them the principles of the Homogeneity, of the Variety, 
and of the Continuity of Forms.” Here then we have the 
rationale of Darwinism. Laws, not in objects, but projected 
upon them from the mind, have been taken as belonging to 
such objects, and supposed capable of yielding empirical results. 
That is, the theorists have supposed principles to be Constitu- 
tive which are only Regulative, and that to be Objective which 
is only Transcendental. Thus Darwinism as matter of science 
is at once perfectly certain, and utterly impossible. To this 
anticipation of Darwinism by Kant, I may add the following 
by Hegel, written many years before Mr. Darwin's book: 
* Nature is to be regarded as a system of grades, of which the 
one rises necessarily out of the other, and is the proximate truth 
of the one from which it results; but not so that the one were 
naturally generated out of the other, but only in the inner 
Idea which constitutes the ground of Nature. Metamorphosis 
accrues only to the Notion as such. The notion, however, is 
in Nature partly only inner, partly existent as living individual ; 
to this individual alone, then, is existent metamorphosis confined. 
It has been an inept conception of earlier Nature-philosophy, 
to regard the progression and transition of one natural form 
into a higher, as an outwardly actual production, which, how- 
ever, to be made clearer must be relegated into the obscurity of 
the past. To Nature externality is precisely proper—to let the 
Differences fall asunder, and present themselves as neutral 
existences ; while the dialectic Notion which guides forward the 
stages is the Inner of the same. Thought must deny itself such 
nebulous and sensuous conceptions as, for example, the so- 
called origin of plants and animals from water, and then the 
origin of the more highly developed organizations from the 
lower, and so on.” 
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The question of the Origin of Species leads to a larger one, 
the question of origin in general; what here is the answer of 
Materialism ? The problem is to explain the Beginning. Here 
is the actual world, the manifold variety of phenomena. Science 
is not content with it just so; as an affair of thought, Science 
seeks to explain it. Explanation, Mr. Spencer has shown us, 
is reduction to unity. The quest of Science then is for the 
constant in this variable, the substantial under this phenomenal, 
for the first principle into which the vast universe contracts 
and coils itself up, from which it extricates itself and issues 
forth ; in a word, for the First Cause. Religion is ready with 
her answer, God. Science objects to this assertion that it is 
only an assertion. What is sought is a natural fact, and a 
supernatural hypothesis will not serve. God is a mere name 
to cover the unknown principle, the unknown power, and 
naming it leaves us as far as ever from understanding it. Once 
the unknown powers of Nature were all deities ; now that they 
are scientifically understood, the deification is laid aside. Well, 
we grant that a God who is merely a Deus e machina will not 
solve the problem; we will listen to Science. But we rub our 
ears, doubting we have heard correctly when Science gives the 
explanation in—Atomism. Let us remember the conditions of 
the problem. The requisites of a first principle are two: that 
it be absolutely first and underivative, and that it have the 
power to develop out of itself the manifold. We are told then 
that Electricity, opacifying from a nebulous condition, becomes 
or produces a primitive atom; that this atom multiplies, 
develops, rises till it takes life, and in the end vecomes self- 
conscious life in man. “ A single germ-cell,” it is said, “might 
have been thrown into space from which all we see might have 
developed itself.” Indeed, and how? Given the single germ- 
cell, how does it change itself, develop, take new form? ' To 
this question “ how?” we get no answer ; yet there is the whole 
problem for science. They have run all back into a single 
identity ; that is easy, but how extricate the differences from 
that identity? It is easy to assume a principle and assert its 
all-producing power, only do not pretend that such assumption 
and assertion are science. A germ-cell might have been thrown 
into space, and might have developed the universe, but Science 
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means explanation, not hazy fancies and might-have beens. In 
fact we are no better off with the material atom than with the 
Deus e machina of religion. Religion may retort the objection 
to hypotheses and the insistance upon facts. Let Science 
explain the atom as the principium. Let her show this first 
one effecting transition to the manifold. Let us see a primitive 
atom which is only electricity, and let us see this atom develop 
another which is different, and that another one which takes life, 
and so on to self-consciousness. Let us have explanation, 
demonstration, and not mere talk. But suppose we grant the 
atom the causal power of development, suppose we grant that 
matter has evolved its own variety, that it has made organiza- 
tion, and organization thought—grant, that is, all on this side 
of the material beginning, how is it with the other side, how is 
it with the other requisite of the principium, that it be abso- 
lutely first? “A germ-cell might have been thrown into 
space.” Whence then isspace? The primitive atom is already 
in space and time and surrounded by “ conditions” of develop- 
ment. But so situated it is not primitive, it is not a principium. 
Back of the atom lie space and time which are necessarily 
antecedent conditions of matter’s existence. The god of the 
materialist has had a god before him who made space end time 
and “conditions.” However, having granted the power of 
development, it would be rather niggardly now to refuse primi- 
tiveness to the atom, so being in this yielding mood we will 
grant that a first principle may presuppose time and space and 
conditions. Surely then we have simplified cosmogony enough 
to ask, Of what size is this atom? It is a question perhaps to 
give our interlocutor pause, but rallying he will reply, Why, 
any size; for all size is relative, and any size indifferent to 
infinite space. But observe, any size is quite literally no size. 
If quantity is indifferent to the atom, it is a pure nullity to it. 
With the atom as the beginning any positive quantum becomes 
impossible ; positiveness is lost in a boundless relativity ; and 
no one can see why there ever should have been any such thing 
as quantity at all, no one can tell for the life of him what quan- 
tity is. Once more, dropping the question of quantity, or 
assuming a quantitative atom out by itself in the middle of 
time and space, let us ask, What sort of a thing is it? Weare 
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told that it is something—not nothing; well, what is it? 
describe it, define it. Here our materialist is absolutely silent. 
It is impossible for a thing to be anything in particular, to have 
any definiteness or individual character, except in so far as it is 
distinguishable from other things. Only through its properties, 
that is, its relations to other things, has a thing any determinate 
being of its own. Quality as well as Quantity lives wholly in 
relation, and quality as well as quantity is a nullity to the 
solitary atom, which is equally destitute of one and the other. 
Thus all actuality fades out of the atom, and it remains the 
mere empty abstract conception of Particularity as the Being of 
the Eleatics was the abstract conception of Universality.* 

This doctrine of Atomism, if a new one in Physics, is an 
old one in Metaphysics. The fact is that Physics having un- 
consciously become metaphysical and taken a few steps on the 
metaphysical road, calls on the nineteenth century with some 
flourish of trumpets (see T'yndall’s Belfast Address) to return to 
the world-theory of Democritus. But what does such return 
necessarily involve? ‘T'o return to any point in past history is 
to find oneself in a movement, a progress, a development. If 
we return to Democritus we cannot remain with him. Thought 
did not stop with Democritus and the material particular, but 
went on from thence to Anaxagoras and designing power or 
abstract reason, thence to the Sophists and subjective reason, 
and thence to Socrates and objective or universal reason, before 
it found the ultimate explanation and true principle. And this 
found, it was easy for Aristotle to estimate the position of 
Democritus and measure the limitations of his principle. Its 
radical defect, he points out, is to assume the indivisibility of 
the corporeal. Quantity is the concrete of continuity and dis- 





*It may of course be said that no Atomist ever spoke of a single primitive 
atom, but oi an infinitude of atoms, but it should be seen that this makes no sort 
of difference. Number here simply adds itself to the conception, singleness, and 
does not change it. The atom is the same thing whether said once or repeated 
forever; when we consider one, we consider all, and if each equals zero, all 
equal zero. 

Again some of the modern evolutionists say nothing of atoms but speak only of 
a primordial form, but this too is a distinction without essential difference, for 
form demands substance, and to substitute the latter for the former is only to go 
back to the logical prius and state their case correctly. 
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cretion, and in this lies the solution of all antinomies of Zeno 
or others which arise from isolating these abstract :noments. 
But when regarded as discrete—in the moment of discretion— 
matter is infinitely divisible and there is no such thing as an 
ultimate, indivisible unit; the atom is a mere subjective con- 
ception and an untruth. 

The first principle, the absolute explanation, which Science 
is somewhat unintelligently seeking, that is the true scientific 
quest, but it is an equal mistake to seek it in matter or in 
thought, if those are to be the terms of an antithesis, if the rela- 
tion between the notional and the sensible is to be regarded as 
extrinsic and not intrinsic to their several being. In that way 
the principle will not be found, for it is not an inward, nor yet 
an outward, because it is both. A material beginning, an ex- 
ternal principium, is forever impossible, not only because mat- 
ter, being necessarily in space and time, finds these foreign to 
itself and so must presuppose them and leave them unex- 
plained—not only because of this fact, but rather because of 
the general truth exemplitied in this fact. The material is the 
aggregate of particulars. Now the particular does not contain, 
but is contained in, the universal. At the same time it is a 
necessary content; without it the universal would be empty 
nothing. That is to say, the being of the particular resides not 
in itself, but in the universal, and the existence (out-being) of 
the universal resides not in itself but in the particular. Hence 
universal and particular are both abstractions; both are parts 
of that whole which is the actual. Now in looking for the be- 
ginning we are looking for a principle which can evolve the 
actual, but to do this it must already involve the actual; what 
is to become explicit must be already implicit. Hence the 
principle can be neither a universal nor a particular; neither 
the pure being of the Eleatics and Spinoza, nor the material 
atom of Democritus and modern science. The first of these is 
abstract identity, and the second is abstract difference, and as 
abstract difference nothing else than the same abstract identity. 
But identity does not involve difference, and so cannot evolve 
it; the secret of these is their inseparability. As the actual is 
not an abstract but a concrete, so the beginning is in a con- 
crete, not in an abstract. It is true, the first and one of the 
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universe is the summum genus, the “primordial form;” this is 
identity ; but if it is really to be the summum genus of the 
actually varied universe, it must have been the primitive differ- 
ence quite as much as the primitive identity ; that is, the sum- 
mum genus was never ouly genus, but must have always been 
the summa differentia as well. 

We have found then in thought the constituents of a true 
principium. It must be the unity of genus and differentia, the 
unity of universal and particular, that is, it must be the indi- 
visible concrete of both, the Singular. Where is this prin- 
ciple? Not in nature, not in the particular; where then? 
The question has been answered a little back: “we have thus 
found in thought the constituents of a true principium ;” where 
is it, why there—in thought. But it has just been said that it 
was not to be found in thought, that it was no more an inward 
than an outward. Well, it is not found in abstract thought; 
that gives only the pure being of the Eleatics. Abstract 
thought is a universal, or thought is the abstract universal, and 
we have just seen generally that a universal is always an ab- 
stract and never an actual. What is, is the concrete individual 
or the singular. What is, is not thought, but the thinker. The 
principle is not found in thought, but in our thought, in our 
thinking, in self-consciousuess, for here, and here alone, is at 
last what we seek, a dualism which is unity: an identity (the 
subject) which evolves difference (the object) and then coajoins 
it in concrete unity (personality). But we are speaking of the 
first principle of the universe, the principle of the actual all, 
the actual absolute. Do you mean the Absolute is in my 
thought; am I the Absolute? I did not speak of your 
thought, but of our thought; not of the complex of the ground- 
less fancies and fluctuating feelings of the mere individual, but 
of the very substance of humanity—fundamental, universal 
human nature. But not to insist on the difference between 
the empirical Ego and the universal Ego, let me hasten to say 
that I do not mean subjective idealism in any form. We have 
not within us the potentiality of the outward all. The Abso- 
lute is not in our thought; but we are in the thought of the 
Absolute. And so in this, our relativity, the Absolute to 
which we relate is mirrored to us. In our self-consciousness 
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we find the Absolute reflected. In the form of our being we 
find the form of absolute being. We learn that absolute being 
is an infinite self. We learn the great cosmical fact, the first 
of all truths, the personality of God. “In the beginning was 
the Word and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God.”* 

Thus it is that in finding the principle of the universe we 
find at the same time our own relation to it. We see God in 
the mirror of the soul because of the essential oneness of all 
spiritual being, and in this kindred sense He no longer looms 
in the infinite distance, cold and vague, an Hvre Supréme of 
Deism, but we see Him near us, the Living God, the Father 
whom we know, and whom to know is our eternal life. For 
self-consciousness is only completed within us in the religious 
consciousness—in our grasp of the prime fact of our being, our 
unity with the Divine. And in that consciousness the human 
spirit may echo those words spoken in it and for it by the 
Christ: “I and my Father are one, but my Father is greater 
than I.” If then we find that the ultimate truth of our being 
resides in its unity with a life higher than its own, @ fortiori we 
find that it does not reside in its unity with a life lower than 
its own. If spirit is not less than divine, humanity is more 
than animal. In the true knowledge of ourselves our life is 
easily rescued from the blind contingency or the blind necessity 
of matter and force. For we too hold of the concrete, the abso- 
lute; we have not existence only but being also; not finitude 
alone but infinitude as well. Our being stands not only in the 
outwardness and “other-ness” of nature like the brutes, but in 
the inwardness of self-conscious thought. We are not only 
from and of matter, the particular; we are of and from spirit, 
the singular. We are not the slow result of a material evolu- 
tion, we are children of the Highest, and in our spirituality, 





* And here it will be seen that a material beginning is impossibie for this 
further reason, that beginning in itself is a pure ideality. The beginning is not in 
time—however the discrete of that pure quantity be isolated so as to view it in its 
infinite divisibility, ages on ages, wons on wons—for in that way you precisely 
cannot find it. The beginning is not an occurrence, but a thought, and the thought 
the principium, the absolute, God. What is first? Why, the principle, and that 
is, the actual; what is, is the first that is. 
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which is the eternal transcendance of matter, we see ourselves 
the very image of the Divine. 


II. Morats.—Coming now to the inner world of morals 
from the outer world of nature, we shall find the constitutive 
principle here to be the same that we have found it there—the 
concrete unity of inward and outward. But there is this differ- 
ence between the first aspects of each case: As nature is to re- 
flection an outer, the difficulty in its consideration is to see the 
true place and import of the inward, or that all necessarily goes 
wn into an inward; on the other hand, as morality is to reflec- 
tion an inner, the difficulty here is to see the true place and 
import of the outward, or that all must necessarily come out in 
an outward. ‘The contemplation of nature remains an affair of 
thought, but the consideration of morals leads to principles of 
action; hence the opposite difficulty in the way of finding the 
common principle—the unity of inward and outward—which is 
regulative alike of action and of thought. For the theoretical 
constructive of the universe is for most men a matter of the 
understanding ; that is, of a faculty which sees things in rela- 
tion, and consequently in duality, and hence the difficulty there 
is to see the unity of inward and outward, or ideal and mate- 
rial. On the other hand, personal action, in its spring and mo- 
tive, is for most men an affair of personal feeling or conviction 
—vonscience or moral sense—that is, of a faculty simple and 
single in its working, and hence the difficulty here is to see 
clearly the distinction between inward and outward, or ethical 
and moral. 

A word to explain the sense in which for convenience sake I 
shall employ these terms. The Germans, who have noted the 
distinction I speak of between what appears to be absolute and 
what relative in morals, have invented terms to express it. 
With them Moralitdt names the morality of conscience ; Sittlich- 
keit the morality of custom. W» English have not clearly per- 
ceived this distinction, and our language has no terms for its 
statement. The meaning of Ethics from the Greek and of 
Morals from the Latin is radically the same, or nearly the same. 
Both signify good manners, the habits and behaviour sanc- 
tioned by social approval; both, that is, are synonyms for 
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Sittlichkeit. I propose, therefore, throughout this paper, to take 
the terms ethics to signify Moralitét, or inward morality, in dis- 
tinction from morals, or outward morality. No one can fairly 
object to my appropriating this word to a special purpose for 
which it was not designed if I offer to return it to common 
usage in good condition when I am done with it. Atcommon law 
one‘going a journey in urgent haste was allowed to press into his 
service any horse found loose in the field, provided, his journey 
done, he sent it back uninjured to the owner; and presumably 
as much license may be taken with language, which is common 
property, as with horses, which are private property. If justi- 
fication is required, however, some degree of it may be found 
in the fact that there is at least a shade of difference between 
ethics and morals. The former is not so wholly a matter of 
outside deportment, but has a touch of reference to the inward ; 
it glances from conduct to character. But however arbitrary 
the distinction in terms, a real distinction in thought will be- 
come apparent if we descend from generalities and compare the 
opposite views of the ethicist and the moralist. 

The run of men are moralists ; their life is in harmony with 
that of the community; they breath the common atmosphere 
and are nourished on the common food of settled use and wont. 
Social standing is all important to them; social standards are 
the rule of their action and of their judgments on the actions of 
others. They bow to convention, to propriety, and ga ne se 
fait pas has the force of a legal injunction. In their eyes 
etiquette rules by divine right; weddings must be ordered 
after certain fixed precedents; the guest of honor can only 
dine on the right of the hostess ; and one cannot withdraw from 
polite circles without leaving his P. P. C. if he wishes to return. 
Fashion too is an authority not to be disregarded ; no one can 
wear his clothes merely to please himself, nor alter their cut 
save in accordance with those equable general changes which 
preserve a constant general uniformity. Thus in the view of 
the moralist vox populi is vor Dei; the law, the standard, the 
usage of society is what should regulate individual conduct. 
In every case that presents itself he refers his contemplated 
action to established use and wont, tries it by the standard of 
settled social opinion, and acts or refrains from acting as he 
finds it consistent or inconsistent therewith. 
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To this the ethicist replies. In all ordinary matters of 
slighter moment your rule may answer, but will it bear the 
strain of a sudden critical conjuncture? In considering a pos- 
sible course of action which arises from exceptional circum- 
stances, from complex conditions whose origin in the past was 
beyond his foresight or control—a course of action which 
involves perhaps the dearest interests of his life, a man will 
scarcely rest satisfied with the general rules of conduct laid 
down by society. He will feel that the occasion throws him 
upon himself, upon his personal independence and personal 
responsibility. He will recognize the enormous power of social 
opinion over the individual; he may consent to bow to it, 
rather than be ostracised as a rebel and a recusant, even while 
he inwardly refuses acquiescence in its justice ; or he may resolve 
to brave it and submit his unlicensed action to that higher law of 
absolute right which he finds in his own reason and conscience, 
and which he believes to be the law of God. 

And, pursues the ethicist, for this falling back upon one’s 
own soul, for taking stand with the «ward, personal con- 
viction, as against the outward, social standards rooted in tradi- 
tion,—for this, justification is not wanting. Men can only 
touch each other on the surface; the relations they mutually 
hold are external to the inmost personality of each, which 
dwells in itself and with itself alone. Hence all that men ask 
is that what they see be right; they are satisfied if a man acts 
morally. The moral or social rule is of necessity solely a rule 
for conduct. Conduct is all that the world can know or judge, 
and therefore all that it can regulate. But there is a higher 
than conduct, and that is character, and of that conduct is not 
the adequate measure. The inward intent and motive, the 
spirit of the deed and not the deed itself is the thing cf conse- 
quence, is that in which lies the whole ethical question. This 
is what men can never know, but it is all that God cares for. 
We find that the main stress of Christ’s ethical teaching fell on 
this, that he carried the question from the outward to the in- 
ward. He asked not for deeds but for disposition; not how 
much good have you done, but how good are you. This, that 
the test of fitness for heaven is not a quantitative but a qualita- 
tive one, was the distinctively Christian truth maintained by 
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Christ against the Pharisees and by Paul] against the Judaizers, 
and it asserts the supremacy of ethical principle over moral 
rule. For man meets God in an internal relation, a sphere of 
intercourse that lies far within that outdoor region of behavior 
which forms the sphere of the social world. Hence what we 
are to God—or simply what we are—is something different 
from what we are in men’s eyes; not because moral judgments 
are likely to be mistaken, but because they are certain to- be 
inadequate, since they deal with what is external and superfi- 
cial, not with what is internal and essential to the soul’s being. 
The inward spirit, the motive and aim may transfigure and 
transform a given deed so as to sanctify in God’s sight what 
men blindly denounce. Man looketh upon the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh upon the heart. He sees that recti- 
tude of conduct often veils rottenness of character, and that 
immorality often disguises without destroying inward allegiance 
to the good. For Him, then, conduct is nothing except in so 
far as it is the expression of inward quality of soul, for that is 
all. Thus Christ looked on the most respected classes of 
Jewish society—and so far as behavior goes, deservedly 
respected—and pronounced them whited sepulchres ; he looked 
on the vilest of the people—and so far as behavior goes, 
deservedly reprobate—and astonished the respectable and well- 
behaved by the declaration: I say unto you, the publicans and 
harlots go into the kingdom of heaven before you. 

By this time our ethicist has waxed warm, and he will be 
apt to go on to turn the distinction between ethics and morals 
into a complete separation of the two. The fact is, he will say, 
“morality” is purely an affair of social order. Its commands 
and prohibitions are necessary to the smooth working of the 
social machine as it exists, and they will be esteemed worthy of 
obedience in proportion as the present constitution of society 
recommends itself as worthy of support and preservation. But 
in any case, from the considerations just adduced, the moral 
standards of society have no absolute sanction and no ethical 
value. Now it is matter of just complaint against society that 
it does not remain on its own proper ground, but encroaches on 
the ethical sphere and assumes ethical authority. It is not 
confent to say, it is expedient for the general good that such 
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and such should be the rules. of conduct, but it ventures to 
affirm that its rules are intrinsically obligatory. It has im- 
ported an ethical element into morals, and this is what confuses 
the whole matter. ‘To take an instance. We are ready to 
grant. the necessity of the marriage ceremony in relation to 
social order, and the necessity of the strict enforcement of all 
that tends to make the conjugal union indissoluble. The 
allowance of transitory and capricious relations between the 
sexes would be the return not merely from civilization to bar- 
barism, but from humanity to animalism. Society is based 
upon the family. That is the natural sphere of the support 
and nurture of children, nor is any substitute for it devisable. 
The well-being of a people is in proportion to the effect upon 
their life of the training they receive from the domestic affec- 
tions, of the influences that radiate from the home. But all 
this belongs to social order, not to ethical principle; it concerns 
the consequences of marriage, not the essence of the union; it 
deals with the relations of married people to society, not with 
their relation to each other. Society, however, does not recog- 
nize any limitation upon its jurisdiction. It claims to govern 
the ethical inward as well as the social outward. Marriage 
without the ceremony is not only banned with social outlawry, 
but condemned as ethically sinful. And here society exceeds 
its authority. Marriage, as any lawyer will tell us, consists in 
mutual consent; the outward ceremony, civil or religious, is 
merely the ratification, the formal expression of what already 
exists. Love pure and devoted is the essence of all true union 
of man and woman. This makes the union sacred, this hallows 
the mutual life, this is true marriage, this, according to the 
much abused phrase, is marriage in the sight of heaven. In 
the marriage without love, the marriage de convenunce, the cere- 
mony only sanctions what is unethical, only consecrates a 
desecration. The ceremony is only declarative of that which 
makes a valid union; it only declares a union which therefore 
must exist before such declaration. The ceremony, therefore, 
does not make the union ethically valid, as society pretends, 
but only socially respectable. 

We can fancy the moralist properly shocked and indignant 
at these dangerous sentiments, and we can easily divine what 
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he will say in reply. He will bring up his half truth against 
the half truth of his opponent, and the dispute will go on in- 
definitely. Where the inward is arrayed against the outward 
either side may “draw the game” but neither can win. The 
end of controversy is only reached with the whole truth, and 
that is the concrete unity of inward and outward. Either apart 
from the other—that is, either in the abstract, is untrue. The 
truth of ethics and of morals, of individual conscience and of 
social custom, lies wholly in the mutual relation which binds 
them together in one. Hence while it is not to be denied that 
ethical principle is what is essential for human action and the 
social rule what is derivative, it does not follow that the two 
are to be cut apart and the social view and habit evacuated of 
all ethical value. It rather follows that the outward must be 
ethical because the inward is; since the outward is only the 
outward of the inward. This principle throws a light on the 
onesidedness of the ethicist’s position. 

Looking only at the difference between conduct and charac- 
ter, he sets them in an antithesis in which their organic connec- 
tion is lost sight of. Conduct, he says, is nothing except in so 
far as it expresses or realizes the inward spirit of character. Very 
true, but that exception is rather the rule; it covers some 
ninety-nine per cent. of the true bearing and significance of 
conduct. The deed is after all the deed of the doer; it is in 
general the realization of his thought, purpose, motive; not the 
contradiction of that. That conduct does not always tell its 
own motive, does not invariably manifest the character, but 
leaves room for mistaken inference is no ground for pronounc- 
ing ethically worthless all social judgments passed on conduct. 
If, in general, conduct is a true index and revelation of charac- 
ter, the world has a right to say, show us your faith by your 
works; it has a right to demand that conduct shall correspond 
to character and a right to believe that it does. Nor is the 
view taken of Christ's teaching wholly a fair one. It presents 
only the negative side of that teaching which appears as a de- 
preciation of the ethical value of conduct. But such deprecia- 
tion is no where sanctioned by Christ. He left conduct where 
it was in ethical importance and simply put character above it 
as of greater importance. He did not make less of conduct 
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because he made more of character. He taught that conduct 
was not enough, not that it was indifferent; that something 
more than rectitude of deed was required, not that that could 
be dispensed with. In a word; He put the ethical standard 
higher than the rule of conduct, and so inclusive of it, while 
the view of the impassioned ethicist which seems to exalt that 
standard above the moral rule, being exclusive of it, in reality 
falls below it. Except your righteousness exceeds the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees—how then if we do not 
even attain Pharisaic righteousness? A great reaction from 
the moral to the ethical standpoint took place in the Reforma- 
tion. The morality of outward deed had become hollow and 
lifeless, and so as men found that conduct alone was worthless, 
they hastily inferred that it was altogether worthless; as if be- 
cause building materials serve no purpose as a house, one 
should fancy a house might be built without them. So all 
went in into intense inwardness. Men were to follow the in- 
ward light, the higher law, the sublime inspirations and aspira- 
tions of the spirit of holiness. But such a rarified atmosphere 
was found too strong for human lungs. The abstract positive 
collapsed into a negative ; sanctity turned out to be only Anti- 
nomianism ; and a comparison of the Anabaptists of Miinster 
with the Roman Court shows that character without conduct, 
or ethics without morals, is a principle that leads to no better 
results than its converse. The fact is that the whole teaching 
of the New Testament on the subject of conduct gathers into a 
strong urging of its importance, and under two aspects: first, 
in that it acts out character, realizes it, stamps in actuality 
the latent potency of thought or wish; and secondly, in that it 
reacts on character, forms and fixes it, since it is from what 
men have done that they become what they are. Hence there 
is constant insistance upon doing. If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them; why call ye me Lord, and do not 
the things which I say? Dutiful behavior is the one narrow 
way that leads to life; moral conduct is our education into the 
ethic freedom of the divine nature. Consequently although 
the world can judge and regulate no more than conduct, that is 
enough to give its action an ethical bearing and value. To 
foster sound habits that shall brace and fortify the weak and 
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wayward ; to enforce general moral laws on the willful and per- 
verse, is not only to maintain the fabric of social order, but 
also to exercise a potent educational influence on individual 
character. The whole scope of social Jaw is only reached in 
this insight, that restraint is training. The little nameless 
hedges and fences about individual freedom, the curbs on 
natural impulse that so abound in refined society, these are a 
discipline and a culture; and the man brought up all his life 
in the habits of good society will have a quickness of percep- 
tion and a delicacy of feeling as to what is intrinsically “ be- 
coming” unknown to the rustic or the provincial. 

The chief error of the ethicist, however, is this: when he 
identities “morality” with social expediency, he assumes that 
this eliminates from it the “ethical” element. This is to beg 
the question. Such an assumption rests on the notion that 
human society bas no absolute existence, but that its institu- 
tions are simply the wise arrangement of men and the fruit 
of experience. At this point the question turns on the relation 
between society and the individual. Now it is capable of de- 
monstration that as the relation between character and conduct, 
between ethics and morals, is not extrinsic but intrinsic, so also 
is the relation between individuals and society. Society is not 
an aggregate of individuals whose existence was ever anterior 
to it or independent of it; it is that universal in which alone 
men have their being as men. Not in our individuality, not 
in our independent self-hood, resides our manhood, but rather 
in our organic relation to the organic whole. That relation is 
the common cement of the single structure apart from which 
men not only fall helplessly asunder, a mere pile of bricks, 
but their personal humanity itself wells away from them—as 
the substance escapes from a jelly fish taken from his native 
element—till they collapse into the animal. Hence to place 
the individual in opposition to society, and to assume an 
antithesis between ethics which relate to the one and morals 
which relate to the other, is a misapprehension and perversion 
of the facts of the case. Social standards, rules, customs, 
habits are not factitious or conventional; they are the outward 
embodiment of the inward necessity, of the absolute ethic 
which is fundamental in the nature of man. Use and wont are 
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the standard of individual action, not because of any arbitrary 
decree of a majority, but because use and wont only are use 
and wont because they are also the true ethic. 

It is the claim of the ethicist that conscience shall be the 
supreme arbiter of the individual’s action. For him 


“ Self-contradiction is the only wrong, 

For, by the laws of Spirit, in the right 

Is every individual's character, 

That acts in strict consistence with itself.” 
This is entirely true if the se/f, with which consistence is the 
right, and contradiction the wrong, be the objective self; and 
certainly this high utterance of self-exaltation seems to have 
been inspired by at least a glimpse of the truth—the objec- 
tivity of self. But it is only a glimpse, and after all self-hood 
remains subjective to the ethicists conception, and in this sense 
the declaration is false; it is indeed the very root of falsehood. 
In fact the ethicist here is only echoing the well-known ery 
Place for private judgment! The truth of the cry is a question 
of accent. Private judgment! subjective reason! exclaim a 
large number with sufficient noise, but the whole stress of their 
voice falls on “private” and “subjective;” judgment and 
reason are hardly heard; about them there is evidertly little 
thought or care. It is the private man, the individual subject, 
in and for whom they are interested. But let the emphasis fall 
evenly, and the truth appears. Private, subjective,—that is 
what is peculiar to me, what is mine and not yours; but judg- 
ment, reason,—is that what is peculiar to me, what is mine and 
not yours? The watchword of the ethicist really states objec- 
tivity as well as subjectivity. Private judgment is self-will ; 
private judyment is free-will. The subject is not my true self; 
the object is my true self. The rights of the object are para- 
mount over the rights of the subject, or to put it more truly, 
the rights of the object are the true rights of the subject. 
Social morals are the deposit of objective reason realized 
through time in the practical life of mankind, and the sole 
right of private judgment, of the individual, is to share intelli- 
gently in this common heritage, to be present with insight and 
assent, so as to find his true self, his true freedom, in the social 
law, and not an alien authority constraining him. 
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In this view of “morals” the point taken in illustration 
wears another aspect. Granting that mutual affection is the 
essence of true marriage, as regards the parties to it, it does not 
follow that even for them the form is unessential or can be 
dispensed with. If form in general is not an independent 
something, but the form of essence—essence’s own form—if it 
lies in the very nature of the inward that it be also outward, 
then it is plain that the marriage ceremony has its raison d'étre 
not only in grounds of external utility, but in that it completes 
and fulfills, realizes and substantiates the ethical inward of 
marriage by supplying its own necessary outwardness. And 
this truth of reason is confirmed by the facts of experience. No 
sexual union based on ethic sentiment alone, in disregard of 
social sanction, has ever been or can ever be ethically 
satisfactory, serene and lasting. How pure soever, however 
seemingly sufficient to itself, it has within it the germs of 
death. The troubled restlessness that comes from disaccord 
with social law may seem at first to be only the pressure from 
without, but when retirement from the world’s sight, and 
closest mutual clinging fail to remove the oppression of that 
nameless dissatisfaction, it is seen to be the pressure from 
within of a law of the soul's own being violated and renounced. 

Thus, as in the consideration of nature we find the prevalent 
error nowadays to be insistance upon the outward, so con- 
versely the error in morals to which the genius of the present, 
or of the recent past, is most exposed is insistance upon the 
inward. Yet the latter error is but the distortion of the higher 
truth of morals. We cannot hold with the rigid conservative 
that the “ethic,” or subjective, view, is merely an outrage upon 
the common conscience of mankind. There is in it the recogni- 
tion of a truth, as well as the impulse of high and noble feeling. 
It is true that the character, the spirit, the inward quality of 
soul from which the deed proceeds are the supreme concern in 
conduct. We sympathize with Carlyle’s many eloquent utter- 
ances on this point. We may even sympathize with the pure- 
souled Shelley, the honest-hearted George Sand, and others of 
that revolutionary time in their fierce and utterly blind strug- 
gle against “the Anarch, Custom.” We must agree with them 
that to be true to oneself, and one’s deepest convictions is 
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nobler than slavishly to follow the fashions of the herd. We 
must admit, that is, that ethic principle is higher than moral 
rule, abstractly viewed. But the error just lies in viewing 
them abstractly; the error lies in taking either truth to be 
exclusive of the other; in failing to see the essential correlation 
in which the two are one. The error of the ethicists is that of 
high-souled and independent intellects who despise a “ Philis- 
tinism™ of convention which takes all its judgments at second 
hand from the general average; which regards only appear- 
ances, quite satisfied with observance of the proprieties and a 
clean outside of the cup and platter; which, caring nothing for 
motive and intention, puts a premium upon hypocrisy while it 
is correspondingly severe upon conscientious departure from 
the general rule. . Yet it is an error no less intrinsically false 
than its opposite, and one far more fraught with practical dan- 
ger; throwing away as it does all safeguards of conduct, 
throwing open the door to a riot of individualism in which, as 
in the days when there was no king in Israel, every man shall 
do that which is right in his own eyes. 


III. Art.—In the sphere of art the antithesis between in- 
ward and outward appears in the rival theories of Idealism and 
Realism. In so far as these theories are pronounced and 
extreme—in so faf as they urge either the Ideal or the Real as 
a principle which excludes the other, they are based on a half 
truth, which, as we have seen, is the general form of error. 
The truth in art as in philosophy is absolute idealism—that 
unity of ideal and real in which the one is essential inwardness 
and the other essential outwardness, and each goes into the 
other as its ground. The ideal is not by itself, alone, but it is 
as given in the real; and the real is nothing in itself, but only 
in that it gives expression to the ideal. The first is the content 
of the second, and the second is the form of the first. It is the 
error of abstract idealism that it denies the esthetic quality of 
the real, and so drives the ideal from its native home and leaves 
it to wander in a vague beyond. And so nothing is really left 
it for a principle but the negation of reality. The positive, 
from the very urgency of our insistence on it, turns into a 
negative; as in ethics the inward light, or the regenerate heart 
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turns out to be practically anti-nomianism. This non-realism can 
only give us a false art. There is loud homage to the so- 
called classic; correctness of style is insisted on ; the “ unities” 
must be observed in the drama, and in painting the pyramidal 
form of composition; each art has its Medo-Persian laws of 
time-honored narrowness; it is the despotism of convention- 
ality. In such an atmosphere art degenerates into artificiality. 
Nature is improved on, dressed up, smoothed down,—as in the 
French landscape gardening of the last century ; rustic life is 
parodied in the Pastoral ; all living, genuine feeling in poem or 
picture must be toned down to the neutrality, or refined into 
the euphemism agreeable to polite taste. Such an idealism that 
disdains reality and spurns earth must find itself in the air. It 
can have no standard or criterion but subjective conception ; 
and that is to have none, for a standard must be fixed, but 
subjective conception is just what is variable. Not principles 
which remain unchangeable through the generations, but the 
ensemble of opinions, fancies, caprices which make up the 
dominant mode or fashion of the day—these prescribe the esti- 
mate by which a work of art is judged, and condition the spirit 
in which it is produced. And so art falls into a slavery to 
pedantry, affectation and conceit in which it quickly perishes. 

When realism appears as a reaction from this effete idealism, 
it will be apt to gather to itself all earnest minds and find a 
wide acceptance of its call: Let us go back to nature and truth. 
But what is meant by this summous? We readily admit that 
only the true is the beautiful, but what is the true? This 
general question demands a brief consideration. 

Average men have a high regard for facts. They tell us 
with a certain complacency that facts are stubborn things, as if 
they relied upon these solid tangibilities, which cannot be 
smoothed, away to protect them against the subtleties of the 
ingenious theorist. They are practical men, as they are fond 
of telling us; for their part they have enough to do in dealing 
with the simple actualities of life, and they intimate pretty dis- 
tinctly that they consider themselves more usefully and sensibly 
employed than those who spend their time in chasing the rain- 
bows of fancy or spinning cobwebs from the brain. There isa 
ring to this kind of talk that commends it to our ears, until we 
stopand think. The practical man wishes to deal with substance, 
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not with shadow; with definite realities, not with illusions. In 
other words, the practical man would have truth. With the 
spirit, then, which prompts his demand for facts all must sym- 
pathize ; but the demand itself is a mistake. It assumes that 
fact is the substantial ; that realities addressed to sense-percep- 
tion hold more of truth than idealities addressed to imagination ; 
that of all knowledge the knowledge of facts is most positive 
and most important. This we hold to bea false assumption, and on 
this we join issue squarely with the practical man. If we seem 
to maintain a paradox, let us first remark that the practical 
man does not follow out his view consistently, and thus he 
virtually confesses its weakness, He lives in the real world, a 
world of material phenomena and current events, a world of 
facts for sense-perception. These are in themselves uncon- 
nected, isolated, individual occurrences. If a man is to confine 
himself to these, he must take each one by itself, without refer- 
ence to any other. There are men who do this. There are 
men who sleep and rise and get their food, and eat and sleep 
again; contented to take as they come the facts of daily routine 
and familiar surrounding; drifting with the lazy current of 
sense-perception like the lower animals which crop the grass 
and bellow at a red rag and are driven by a dog and stumble 
from particular to particular, knowing no better and knowing 
no other. These men act consistently on the demand for noth- 
ing but facts. They have never generalized such a formula as 
the practical man’s: “let us confine ourselves to facts ;” they 
simply do it. But these men we call savages. Now the practi- 
cal man is not a savage, and his life is not consistent with the 
animal theory he professes. His whole action is at variance 
with this profession, and “his whole effort is to transcend facts 
and arrive at wider truth. No matter how one may determine 
to cling to immediate facts, or persuade himself that in that 
way he is keeping hold of the actual, he is nevertheless always 
engaged in classifying, generalizing, inducing and deducing ; 
transfusing these “ stubborn” facts with thought and transform- 
ing them into truth. As a practical man, busy in the civilized 
world, he must always be annulling the sensuous conditions of 
facts perceived, and widening the sphere of their consideration 
until they lose their sensuous character as isolated phenomena 
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and are brought within a view which connects them with a 
before and after. Suppose he is a merchant dealing in indigo, 
what a complex of manifold conditions he has to codrdinate and 
reduce to systematic unity in carrying on his business. After 
all, however purely “ practical” one may wish to be, man is by 
nature a thinking being; and to think is to generalize, and to 
generalize is to transcend the sphere of sense-perception, which 
is the sphere of fact as such. 

To come to the question more directly: What is fact, and 
what is its value in relation to truth? We shall find thisa 
test question in respect to intellectuality and culture. As we 
have intimated, a high valuation of facts is in direct ratio to a 
low degree of intellectual activity, because facts do not address 
themselves to thought, but to perception. They will be taken 
as sufficient in themselyes—a man will not care to go beyond 
them, just in so far as one is an unthinking man. An individ- 
ual fact is as such obvious to the meanest capacity. He who 
runs may read. But the question remains, what does it tell, 
what does it show, what does it teach, what does it represent 
and signify ; in other words, how does it stand related to all 
other facts, what is its place in the universal system. As to all 
this the individual fact is silent; it does not explain itself. A 
fact then is for each observer just as much as he is able to dis- 
cover in it. The fall of an apple from a tree was a fact of con- 
tinual occurrence in the sight of men and animals for ages be- 
fore Newton saw in it the law of planetary motion and the 
rationale of the material universe. After all, the philosopher 
and the practical man both seek to grasp the fact, but the ques- 
tion is what is the compass of the fact. Here is where they 
differ. In its phenomenal aspect it is easily appreciable, but 
the exposition of it in the whole cifcle of its ultimate relations 
will certainly be pronounced “obscure” or “mystical” or 
“nonsense” by those who are not equal to the task of re-think- 
ing those relations. A fact is simply a relative synthesis; and 
since it is conditioned and determined by all that exists in the 
universe, we cannot comprehend a single fact in its entire com- 
pass except by thinking the universe. This is to arrive at 
truth, for Truth is simply the Universal Fact, the whole fact of 
which the individual fact is a fraction. 
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Thus in the scale of relation to truth facts stands at the bot- 
tom and principles at the top. The value of all intermediate 
generalization depends upon its relation to these respectively. 
The farther a generality is from fact and the nearer to principle 
—that is, the farther from what is particular and the nearer to 
what is universal—the more valuable and important it is. Fact 
is apprehended by the senses, law is comprehended by the 
understanding, and principles are contained in the reason. A 
fact then, as such, does not take us beyond itself; as fact it is 
neither universal nor necessary. When by comparison with 
other facts it is understood as a generality, it is regarded as 
determined by external necessity and said to be governed by 
law. This is the present position of the natural sciences. 
Under the “reign of law” all things are necessitated ; there can 
be no such thing as chance. The inadequacy of this position 
is obvious at a glance. “ All things are necessitated ;” ali, but 
by what is the All necessitated? Is there anything more than 
the All? Can we go beyond the All to something else? If the 
All is necessitated, then, it must be necessitated by itself; but 
to be its own necessity, that is precisely freedom. Necessity, 
or determination by another, rests on freedom, or self-determin- 
ation. This latter is alone the concrete and absolute principle, 
and hence it is just as wise to talk about the impossibility of 
necessity as about the impossibility of chance; these two being 
but the “ moments” of immediacy and of mediation inherent in 
the principle of the actual all. There is a sphere then into 
which fact must be carried higher than that of law; a sphere in 
which it is seen to be what it is not by an external, but by an 
internal necessity, a necessity in which it shares. We may say 
that the process of finding truth is a process of reducing fact to 
principle through the medium of law. 

The bearing of these considerations in reference to art is 
plain. Realism would have truth; that is well; truth is the 
one object of art. But when men go for it to nature and reality, 
what they find is not truth, but only fact; and fact is no more 
the content of art than it is of philosophy. Art is genuine and 
high in quality just in so far as it is removed from fact. Art, 
that is, is essentially idealism. For him who truly feels, as for 
him who truly thinks, that which appears to sense is not that 
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which is to soul. For the true artist, or the seeker of truth in 
art, the natural fact is nothing but raw material. It is the 
error of realism to take the natural fact for the sufficient end of 
art. That was but the unintelligence of the child, in whom 
esthetic perception is yet unawakened, which lauded the genius 
of the two artists, ove of whom painted grapes so that birds 
pecked at the picture and the other a curtain so that his rival 
asked him to draw the curtain and display his work. As the 
reaction from a false and cramping conventionalism,— 
“The musty laws lined out with wretched rule and compass vile,” 

the movement to realism has its part of truth; but the whole 
truth, which alone is truth, is never found in mere reaction. 
The realistic spirit, such as found expression, for instance 
with the English Pre-Raphaelites in their humble veneration 
for nature and devotion to its faithful reproduction, is a blind- 
ness to the true meaning and purpose of art. If art is mere imita- 
tion of nature, what is the use of it? We have the original. 
But in truth to tie up art in nature is to strangle it in its cradle. 
Nature as nature has no place in art, for art is precisely the 
transcendence of nature; it is the transfiguration of the real 
into a revelation of the ideal. That is to find the truth of the 
fact. In the particular, the relative, the finite the artist must 
see the universal, the absolute, the infinite, and then his re- 
creative imagination must reproduce that vision so that others 
shall share it. In so far as he succeeds in this—the representa- 
tion of the spiritual in the material, he is an artist and his work 
a work of art. 

Aristotle is sometimes quoted as an authority for realism on 
the strength of his saying that art in general is mimesis, a term 
which is translated imitation and taken to mean. imitation of 
nature. Prof. Masson in a recent volume of essays refers to 
this dictum, constrasts it with passages from Bacon advocating 
idealism in art, and after lengthy consideration concludes that 
Bacon is right and Aristotle wrong. This conclusion, however, 
rests on a failure to understand Aristotle, who meant by m/mesis 
not the imitation of sensuous fact, but the representation of 
rational truth. It has long been the communis error to regard 
Aristotle as the empiricist who opposed rather than the idealist 
who completed Plato, but in the matter of art his position 
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ought to be sufficiently clear. A single quotation from the 
Poetics will meet the imputation of a shallow realism: “ Art is 
more philosophic and more earnest than History.” This indeed 
will perhaps be going too far for Prof. Masson. What! one 
may exclaim, is the record of fact to be assigned a lower place 
than the inventions of fancy? Do not art-critics from Lessing 
to Palgrave tell us that the end and aim of art is production of 
high and refined pleasure, and is this elegant amusement to be 
declared more serious and more important than the story of all 
human experience? But the Epicureanism which views art 
as a ministry to refined enjoyment is as radically mistaken as 
that which makes the end of virtue to consist in the happiness 
it brings the well-doer. What in a word is art? Again Aris- 
totle will furnish us with a definition: “ Art is the exercise of 
a creative faculty based upon reason.” In this lies the explana- 
tion of the other saying that art is more philosophic and more 
earnest than history. A few words will make this clear. 

The lowest form of mental activity is seusation, which in the 
lowest organisms does not amount to perception. Next comes 
this latter, the power of distinguishing between sensations. 
Higher than this is memory, which reproduces past impressions, 
and so is the condition of understanding which induces and 
deduces laws. Above all stands reason, the organ of priuciples, 
the vision of inward necessity, as understanding is the organ of 
laws, or the vision of outward necessity. Now history is the 
record of past events in their genetic sequence, and hence is 
based upon perception, memory and understanding ; but if art 
is based on reason, it stands higher in the mental scale, and is 
plainly “more philosophic and more earnest than history.” 
The principles which underlie history are a secret for it. They 
belong to the philosophy of history, not to history proper. But 
art has intelligence of principles, and deals consciously with 
absolute truth. 

Art is creation based upon reason; here is a rebuke to that 
extravagant romanticism which finds anything artistic if it only 
have a place in reality. Not all that is real is material for art, 
but only that which contains a rational element. There are 
artists—take for a specimen Baudelaire—who not only give us 
a Chinese copy of reality, in which the trivial is as fully and 
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carefully rendered as the important, but who turn from prefer- 
ence to the evil, the ugly, the repulsive as an unworked field of 
reality capable of yielding new and striking results. In this 
loss of all sense of discrimination and selection as to its subject- 
matter, realism becomes a path no less fatal to art than the 
opposite path of idealism. 

I have said that art deals with absolute truth; a word as to 
its mode of doing so. The absolute presents itself to man 
under three aspects, correspondent to his three-fold constitution ; 
it is to reason the true, to imagination the beautiful, to will the 
good, But as human spirit is one in its triune constitution, so 
the absolute is one in ita three-fold relation. Philosophy, art, 
and religion are but the same thing under different aspects,— 
man’s elevation to the absolute, in which, being himself spirit 
and partaker in the absolute, he comes fully to himself. The 
natura! man beboldeth not the things of the spirit, neither can 
he know them because they are spiritually discerned. The 
spirit, that is, is the idealist proper. As merely natural, man’s 
life is a delusion and a disorder. Philosophy, art, and religion 
have this one common aim, to lift man above the facts of his 
natural existence to the truth of his spiritual life. Philosophy 
lifts him from the blindness of sense and the antinomies of 
understanding to the clear vision of truth. Art lifts him from 
devotion to the worldly and the vain, to luxury and fashion, to 
adoration of that beautiful which is “the splendor of the true.” 
Religion lifts him from the sway of selfish passions to the 
infinite peace of communion with the divine. Each in its sev- 
eral way leads him toward the full self-consciousness in which 
he knows, feels, and lives as a being that shares the divine 
nature. 

It is then a low and false view of art which would make it 
servant to an idle dilletantism. Art is an entirely earnest 
thing. It is to make us pure and strong and free; it is sacrilege 
to make it pander to our weakness, our vanity, or our vice. 
There is not much genuine art in the world, but there is more 
than can be mastered in a life-time. It is these great works of 
genius that have made the thistle-bearing earth more habitable 
and the gift of life more welcome to us. And great work was 
only done by men who greatly thought and wrought. These 
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knew their art for one among the potent agencies of spiritual 
culture. 
“ For Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 

That dote upon each other, friends to man, 

Living together under the same roof, 

And never can be sundered without tears.” 
Art is the necessary complement to philosophy and religion, 
and a necessary co-worker to theircommon end. It is related to 
one of the three equal parts of man's nature, as they to the other 
parts. It is one equal strand of the triple cord of vision, love, 
and obedience which make up the spiritual life. And that 
spiritual life is our organic union with the Absolute. Truth, 
beauty, and goodness are no abstractions; they live in the 
character of the Living God. The beauty that dwells in out- 
ward nature, the beauty wrought by human hands is but the 
faint reflection of the glory of the Majesty Divine. The Madon- 
nas of a Raphael, and the Sympbonies of a Beethoven are but 
broken lights and far-off echoes of His ineffable harmonies and 
the loveliness unpicturable. Thus all art is a hymn of praise. 
Its aim is to lead the soul through avenues of sense and outward 
things, refined and spiritualized, to where it shall catch some 
glimpse of the beauty of the Highest, of that Light which being 
compared with light is found before it,—more beautiful than the 
sun and above all the orders of the stars. And this the heathen 
Greek well knew. The speaker in the old dialogue exclaims : 
“That life only is the true life which is passed in communion 
with Beauty. But if a man had eyes to see the true Beauty, I 
mean the Divine Beauty, pure, clear, and unalloyed, no longer 
dressed by human fancy or clouded by human coloring, how 
splendid the destiny of that mortal to whom, thither looking 
and holding converse with Beauty in its own infinite majesty, it 
should be given to become immortal and the friend of God.” 
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Arricite [IV.—SCIENCE IN THE PENTATEUCH. 


WE have often met with the assertion, very confidently 
made, that the writer of the Pentateuch, however well versed 
in the academics of his own time, was wholly ignorant of the 
true sciences so well established now. More definitely: It is 
often stated, as if a matter beyond doubt, that Moses, the 
Hebrew prince, knew nothing of true astronomy, nothing of 
geology, nothing of analytic chemistry. We think that this 
opinion is emphatically expressed alike by eminent students of 
the Hebrew Scriptures and by adepts in natural science. We 
do not call it in question. On the contrary, we accept it. We 
shake hands over it. We wish to stand on the same ground 
with those who hold it. We wish to have it distinctly under- 
stood, as we start upon a short meditative excursion, that it 
shall be mutually held as if an opinion demonstrated. 

Upon this premise we state our purpose. We propose under 
its light quietly to examine a few statements which we have 
culled from the many remarkable ones which distinguish the 
books of which Moses is the reputed author. We say “ re- 
puted,” because, by some literary men whom we respect, he is 
thought to have been a compiler, to some extent, of the writ- 
ings of others. We cheerfully concede this point because, as 
will be seen, it can only give to most of our citations the 
prestige of a greater antiquity, and therefore will not detract 
from any possible force which there may be in our course of 
thought. 

Our first selection is this writer’s description of a day: 
“There was evening and there was morning—one day.” This 
description is emphatically the writer's own, It is peculiar to 
this one page of his writings) We have not met with it else- 
where, or heard of it as from any other source; and we firmly 
believe that its like has never been found on any other page of 
human literature.* Its salient peculiarity, we need hardly say 


* In Dan. vii, 14, 26, the two words (3p3 3°) “evening” and “ morning” ap- 
pear in the same order. In the first case our version renders the two by “days,” 
and the Septuagint inserts juépac. But in neither case does the Hebrew word 
DY appear, nor do the two stand as descriptive of “ day.” 
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is this: that it presents to us a natural phenomenon which 
never has been apparent to any human eye and never can be— 
the phenomenon of day having its evening before its morning. 
This remarkable monography was no accident. It was no slip 
of the pen. The writer presents the fact as a characteristic of 
each of the six serial days which he brings to view. With this 
series the description ceases. In all the five books it never 
occurs again. From all this it is evident that upon this par- 
ticular occasion he considered it to be of special importance 
that his readers should recognize this particular feature in these 
particular days, whatever they might think or not think about 
any other days. This six-fold repetition is, therefore, a six-fold 
emphasis. Not only does he present the phenomenon of even- 
ing in advance of morning as characteristic of each day (as we 
have already noticed), but he also makes a six-fold declaration 
of the characteristic itself. 

Another point: Common courtesy requires us to understand 
him as describing successive days of light, and not as describing 
some other possible days, or some other days which we may 
conjecture to have been possible—such, for example as time- 
days, or as wonic days. Common courtesy requires this, be- 
cause he expressly tells us so by citing their divine definition 
before introducing us to the first day. His “evening,” there- 
fore, we must in courtesy hold to be an evening or waning away 
of light; and his “morning” to be an increasing of light. That 
is to say: He does state distinctly, and with six-fold emphasis, 
that the decrease of daylight, during the creative series, was uni- 
formly in advance of its increase. 

But if Moses was the original writer of these words, we owe 
him another tribute of courtesy: To accept his remarkable 
collocation of words as accurately expressing an idea in his 
own mind. That is to say: He understood his own words. If, 
however, he was only a transcriber of some other man’s writ- 
ing—of some anterior generation—the same courtesy is due 
to that some other man. 

What was the idea of the writer? We must get at it by his 
words. Was it that of an alternating influx and efflux of light 
from some imperceptible source: growing by slow degrees, and, 
by the like gradation subsiding? This would have corres- 
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ponded, indeed, with his description of successive days of light, 
and with such days having evenings and mornings. But in no 
sense could he have conceived of the gradual efflux of such a 
day as being in advance of its influx. Hach being light and the 
first day being the coming of light, its first morning must have 
been, in Ais mind, in advance of its first evening and not after ; 
we mean in respect totime. As for place, he could have had no 
idea about it, because, by the supposition, its source was imper- 
ceptible. The point of our enquiry is not what was his idea 
about successive days of waxing and of waning. It is, simply, 
what must have been his idea about their waning being in ad- 
vance of their increase. 

Again: Suppose his idea to have been that of the alternating 
efflux and influx of light from some perceptible source. Could 
it have agreed with an opinion that the sun, being that source, 
was in circuit around the world, the world itself remaining 
motionless? Not at all. Because, although in such a case he 
would have held as naturally as we do the idea of a day having 
morning and evening, yet he could no more have conceived of 
evening first and morning last than when thinking the light to 
have come from some imperceptible source. 

The truth is, in no sense whatever can the evening of a light- 
day be in advance of its morning, or even be imagined to be so, 
except in the case of exactly such days as we have, the light 
coming from a fixed source and the world always revolving 
upon itself and in one direction to get that light. In such a 
case, the fact is very simple and very apparent, not, indeed, to 
the eye, but to the mind. Evening always has been before 
morning, and always will be, and always must be, while the 
sun endures and the world rolls. With only one possible ex- 
ception, in case of another shrouding of the world by a “cloud,” 
so that once more “thick darkness should be its swaddling- 
band.” Therefore, in no sense whatever could the writer of 
these remarkable words have had any idea of a phenomenon 
such as they describe, unless he did conceive, when writing 
of this the only way in which such a phenomenon was conceiv- 
able, of the very way by which the evening of a day ts before 
its morning. Consequently, the persistent and emphatic repe- 
tition of this precise phrase does show clearly that the writer, 
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understanding his own words, did understand so much of 
astronomic science as this: That the world was revolving 
under a fixed sun; had its own shadow for its darkness; was 
constantly rolling towards its shadow and into it; and of course 
had its evening always onward and its morning, as related to 
its evening, always rearward. 

It appears, therefore, from the relative position in which 
evening and morning (as the components of a day) are here 
presented, that the writer had seized hold of a grand astronomic 
fact, a fact in itself a clew to all astronomic science. It appears 
alsv, that Copernicus and Kepler, in demonstrating the rela- 
tions and complex motions of our solar system have also de- 
monstrated that in this one particular the Hebrew writer had 
laid open a profound and occult truth. 

We now present the point of all this—the point which we 
have had in view: How did the writer get hold of this one 
pregnant fact that the morning of each world-day is preceded 
by its evening? Within the measure of two little words 
descriptive of day, is condensed an entire science which has 
been discovered and developed among men only by the sever- 
est labor and the most profound calculations of the most pro- 
found minds. The writer was ignorant of astronomic science. 
He grasped the core of the science! Here isa problem. How 
shall we solve it? 

We select another specimen from the same page: “ The 
earth was without form and void.” 

In the English as well as in the Hebrew Bible, we find the 
same statement once again, and word for word in the prophecy 
of Jeremiah (4: 23.) In the latter case, it sets forth, prophet- 
ically, the condition of the land of Judah. In the former case 
it sets forth, retro-prophetically, the condition of the land 
of the world. The landscape in its general features, is the same 
in the one case as in the other. But in the latter case the con- 
text gives us an illustrated exposition of the statement, while 
in the former there is no such illustration. 

In Isaiah also (xxxiv, 11)thesame two words occur which here 
chiefly attract our attention and rouse our enquiry. In the two 
former cases they are rendered, “ without form and void.” In 
this case, “confusion ” and “emptiness.” The latter word, bohu 
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(m3), is found but three times in the whole Bible; and in the 
places which we have now mentioned. In each case it is used 
geographically. The former word, tohu (in) occurs nineteen 
times. In only eight instances, however, has it any geographi- 
cal application. Three of these cases we have given, the one 
in Isaiah, the one in Jeremiah, and the one in Genesis. In 
each of these three cases the two words appear together. We 
have, therefore, the two cases given to us in which the words 
are used geographically and are explained in the context, by 
which to find their meaning in the Mosaic text where they are 
used geographically but are not thus explained. 

Let us first examine the text in Isaiah. In this case the 
prophet is portraying a future condition of the land of Jdumea, 
“For” (not “ and”) “for he (Jehovah) shall stretch out upon 
it the line of confusion (Whu wn) and the stones of (bohw %3) 
emptiness.” Divested of its metaphor and with a literal render- 
ing of the two words, the passage reads thus: “For Jehovah 
shall mete out to [dumea [the allotment of] a desolation and [the 
doom of} a void.” We now turn to thecontext. ‘The streams 
of the land, pitch; the dust, brimstone; the land burning 
pitch” (poetic tropes); “thorns in the palaces of the king- 
dom; nettles and brambles in her fortresses; the whole coun- 
try * * * lying waste from generation to generation!” Such 
was to be the dohu (in), or the “desolation” of Idumea. But 
again: “ The great slaughter; the land soaked with blood; no 
nobles in the kingdom; her princes—nothing; no person pass- 
ing through her borders,” here we have her bohu (73), her 
* voidness,” “a voidness of intelligent life.” The “desolation,” 
a ruin of habitations and of sightly vegetation; the “ voidness,” 
depopulation. 

We now turn to the text of Jeremiah. “The earth” (the 
land of Judah) “was without form and void (#3 wn). Lit- 
erally: “was a desolation and a void.” We notice the explana- 
tory context. “Destruction upon destruction! The land 
waste! The fruitful place, a wilderness! The cities broken 
down! The whole land, desolate’ This was the tohu (inn) 
the “desolation.” For the bohu (i3), the void, we find: “No 
man! All the birds of the air fled! The whole city, fled into 
the thickets, skulking among the rocks! Every city forsaken ; 
not a man dwelling therein.” 
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Territorial desolation and depopulation in Idumea; territorial 
desolation and depopulation in Judah—expressed by each 
prophet and by the same words; by the very words, too, which 
are selected by Moses to describe the condition of the world- 
land before its creating on the Six Days. 

Yet the prophetic description is but half comprehended ex- 
cept we keep in mind that, before, Idumea and Judah had been 
replete with natural thrift and beauty, and had been filled 
with people. 

We think that the Hebrew Bible has a right to expound 
itself; especially as its writers, covering themselves, cry one to 
another in the same refrain of praise to him whose glory is dis- 
played in the whole history of the earth and of all its peoples. 
And so, taking the words used by Isaiah and Jeremiah, and 
by each graphically explained, we reverently transfer their ex- 
position to the same words applied to the whole “ land” where 
they first appear in the Bible. We have, then, this legitimate 
result: The writer, in the simplest terms and with wondrous 
brevity, assures us that the earth (the “solid land,” Gen. i, 
10), during an age whose term he does not specify, had been a 
desolation and a life-void ; that, indeed, it had been more—a 
wreck ; a ruin; that it had once been (he does not say how long) 
as a garden of the Lord for beauty and as a city of the Lord 
for its wealth of inhabitants. Thus do we think ourselves 
obliged to interpret Bible by Bible. We trust to Isaiah or to 
Jeremiah rather than to Jewish rabbi or to Gentile scholar, 

Without pretence to chronological precision, we state the era 
of the Mosaic Creating, as generally received, to have been six 
thousand years ago. But abundant evidence of a far more 
ancient geogony is disclosed in the records of geologic monu- 
ments. Some of them show, beyond reasonable doubt, that 
the world itself was once conditioned very differently from its 
present condition. And, so far as the data of geologic science 
yet in its childhood, and so far as its arithmetic, are to be 
trusted—fossil remains have been found anatomically corres- 
ponding to our own organic structure ; thus showiug the exist- 
ence of Pre-Adamites who were Adam-like, but who (of course) 
could not have been Adamic. Not only, therefore, is it true, 
that the world is indefinitely older than the period of its Mosaic 
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creating; but it is also true, that, in that older age, it was 
laden with flora, with fauna, and (perhaps) with intelligent 
beings not unlike mankind. Now these facts, opened to us by 
the opening of the old-world catacombs, tally most wonderfully, 
most precisely, with the Mosaic statement before us; a state- 
ment which reveals his general knowledge of a trackless ruin 
long buried in the sepulchre of the Past. The geologic science 
of today testifies unequivocally to the geologic veracity of this 
one Hebraic statement. “The earth was a desolation and a 
life-void” expresses a world-wide truth ; over-reaching and ante- 
dating the world of Adamic Nature. He who wrote the words 
knew their meaning and did set them here as an inscription 
marking the boundary between the coming Lives and the sepul- 
chre of the Dead. As by two little words the writer shows 
that he held the key to astronomic mysteries, so also by two 
little words he shows his knowledge of one great fact which 
geologic science demonstrates. As he had the astronomic key, 
yet was ignorant of astronomic science, so he had the geologic 
fact, yet was ignorant of geologic science. Under these condi- 
tions, his knowledge of a ruined world is as much a mystery 
as his knowledge of the world’s rotation. We have asked— 
How shall we solve the one? We now ask—How shall we 
solve the other? 

We produce another extract: ‘Now Jehovah God had 
formed the man (dust of the ground he was) and did breathe 
into his nostrils the breath of lives. Thus did man become—a 
living person.” 

The clause which fixes our attention is in the parenthesis. 
It is an incidental statement only. But it is made with great 
clearness and positiveness, as expressing a fact of which the 
writer was certain. So far as we know, the like had never been 
written or said or thought before. It was a new doctrine; 
strange, startling, incredible to his own generation. Yet, as if 
conscious that it would never be refuted; as if sure that it 
would be illustrated and confirmed in due time—he throws out 
a most audacious and unwelcome truth, to take care of itself. 

The bodily organism of the first man—and so, by natural 
consequence, the bodily organism of all its derivatives—was 
earthy material entirely. The blood, bone, fibre, tissue, every 
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particle of the prince of Forms, of the divine vicegerent of all 
around him—nothing but a composite of sordid, senseless earth. 
Such is the full meaning of the words. * 

Whether they were first written by “ Moses the man of God,” 
or by “ Enoch the seventh from Adam,” before they were writ- 
ten generations had died. Dissolution, as being in all cases the 
mysterious effect of death, had been a matter of sad and rever- 
eut observation from its first appearance on the person of right- 
eous Abel. Men had come to put their dead out of sight, know- 
ing that quickly they would become unsightly. But, however 
closely the resolution of the body may have been watched, 
the solution of these words—‘‘dust of the ground ”—could 
never have been given to the watcher’s eye. The process and 
the result were too subtile to be apprehended by mere observa- 
tion. Nor could the riddle have been solved by any examin- 
ation of the living human form, or by any rational deductions 
based, analogically, upon any examination of brute forms. 
Neither vivisection nor autopsy could have mastered the mys- 
tery of living flesh. Possibly, a profound and patient and philo- 
sophic mind, observing the routine of organic nature, seizing 
upon the probable fact that inorganic matter was the nutriment 
of every vegetable organic. and upon the obvious fact that all 
flesh, man included, was sustained, directly or indirectly, upon 
vegetable products—might have reasoned from effect to cause, 
from ultimate to primary, and have reached the conclusion that 
the human body, like all the others, took aliment from “ dust 
of the ground.” But even that conclusion would have been a 
failure. It would, indeed, have been an approximation to the 
truth, but only an approximation. It would have been no 
demonstration of the proposition —“ Man Is dust of the ground.” 
It never could have justified the certainty, the emphasis, and 
the oracular authority with which these words were originally 
penned. Indeed, it seems to us self-evident, that a doctrine of 
such a nature could not have effected a lodgment in any human 
mind by the ordinary processes of observation and induction ; 
and that the only human process by which it could possibly 
have been developed is that of chemical analysis, By this 
process it has again been revealed. By this process it has also 
been demonstrated. By persistent investigation, modern physi- 
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ologists have proved it. By their patient and varied experi- 
ments, they have compelled nature so far to take nature to 
pieces as to resolve her noblest mechanism of life into its origi- 
nal elements, and thus to confess that it is made—as the beast 
and the reptile are made, as the thistle and the weed are made 
—of pure inorganic earth. Thus, and only thus, has the truth 
of these old, old words been proved. 

It is of no consequence to us, in this examination, whether 
this analytic discovery is, or is not, peculiar to modern science. 
Perhaps itis. Perhaps it isnot. An art may be lost and leave 
no sign. Science herself may yet be blotted from off the face 
of the earth, and all her proud records, too. What may be, 
may have been, and so (we cannot swear to a negative), there 
may have been philosophers versed and expert in the cabala of 
chemical science among the sages of Pharaoh’s court, or among 
the Epicurei of Enoch’s generation. But if there were, the fact 
does not concern us; for, by mutual compact at the outset of 
our excursion, we stand all the way upon the same platform, 
hand and glove, with the modern infidel who cynically main- 
tains that the author of this Hebrew book of Genesis was him- 
self wholly ignorant of the physical sciences. It is ‘nominated 
in the bond” that he was thus ignorant. For the occasion, like 
Shylock, we claim the letter of the bond. 

If, now, it be granted (and we think no man will deny it) that 
the pure earthiness of our entire physical constitution could not 
possibly have become known to this writer by observation, by 
subjective examination, or by philosophic deduction, and if, at 
the same time, it be conceded that it was not made known to 
him through the medium of analytic demonstration—then the 
question is not only opportune but it is pressing—By what means 
did he know it? 

Our next selection asserts the prolific influences of the moon. 

“ And of Joseph he said: Blessed of Jehovah be his land 
* * * * for the precious products of the sun, and for the 
precious produce of the moons.”* This occurs in the farewell 


* Deut. xxxiii, 14. “ Products” onl « produce. “ These t two > wees express exactly 
the difference between the two corresponding Hebrew words. Gesenius renders 
“months.” See Lex. He is justified by the vowel points. But it seems to us 
that the apposition of the word to ‘‘the sun” is a better index and better author- 
ity than the vowel points, which are comparatively modern. Heb. plu.—‘ moons.” 
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benediction of Moses upon the several tribes of Israel. The 
entire invocation was pronounced by him in public, and, doubt- 
less, was also inscribed by his own hand. 

The moon, from time immemorial, has been regarded as be- 
ing something more to the world thana mere luminary. “The 
moon shall not smite thee by night,” indicates that her light, in 
given cases, may be productive of bodily malady ; and, if our 
memory is not in fault, medical science recognizes an oriental 
moon as the cause, not unfrequently, of purulent ophthalmia. 
Her attractive influence in the production of the tides is well 
known. Our word “lunatic,” meaning moon-struck, and the 
Greek word oeAnveazouar (used by different writers in the 
New Testament), which means the same, show the popular be- 
lief in her agency in producing mental insanity. Not a few in 
our own latitude and climate dare not sleep under her full light ; 
and we have rumors, from all quarters, of her baleful influence 
upon provisions exposed to her rays. The new moon over the 
left shoulder ; the new moon over the right, are considered as 
omens of evil or of good. The farmer sows his grain or fells 
his timber or cuts down intrusive shrubs, and the butcher 
slaughters his beeves or his swine, according to the age of the 
moon. All these things prove nothing except that, in times 
far back and in some unknown way, there have sprung up per- 
vading beliefs that our satellite is capable of mischief and works 
mischief. And yet the question arises—could such general 
opinions and such old traditions have arisen from no germ of 
truth ? 

The Hebrew patriarch, in the words which we cite, agrees 
with the popular creed on one point: that the moon is doing 
something on the earth besides giving us reflected light. In other 
respects, his doctrine is the very reverse of the popular doctrine. 
He recognizes and avows lunar influence for good. The doc- 
trine slips from his lips incidentally, it is true. But it is im- 
pressive as uttered by a man of six-score years, when taking 
leave of a people who had grown up under him for two-score 
years; impressive, too, as the words of one glowing under the 
influence of a prophetic afflatus. Every syllable from such a 
man, under circumstances so grave and so pathetic, is worthy 
of reverential regard. Incidental as this particular clause was, 
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we owe to him, at least so much respect as this—to believe that 
he believed what the clause means. 

What is its meaning? We confess that, beyond a certain 
point, we do not know. But we perceive one thing: The 
venerable Seer parallelizes the productive influence of the moon 
with the productive influence of the sun. He distinctly states 
that as the sun is genial, producing precious things, so the moon 
is genial also. Now we all recognize the former fact as bearing 
upon every form of life, whether developed or inembryo. The 
prophet assures us that a like agency of the moon exists and 
merits our regard ; although, while that of the sun is obvious 
and felt, her’s is unperceived. He proclaims a fact in natural 
philosophy: “ Precious produce of the moons,” of successive 
moons, of moons which seem successive, though all the while 
there is but one. The succession, then, is essential to her pro- 
ducts and to their preciousness. According to Moses, therefore, 
there is a benevolent reason for the moon’s phases ; much as we 
may wish she were always at the full. 

But of this Mosaic doctrine, we have no confirmation in 
human observation. It belongs to the province of natural 
science ; and yet, thus far, it has baffled her researches. Natural 
philosophers have not found it out. It has been written down 
here for some thousands of years in a book which has not been 
secluded in a cloister or thrust into acorner. Yet of all the 
savans of historic generations, not one in a thousand has heeded 
it; and the few who may have heeded, have passed it over as 
an old man’s whim, because science, forsooth, was not born in 
his day ! 

But, whether true or false, this doctrine of lunar influence in 
the production of natural values céaimsa place in the catalogue 
of the natural sciences. That scientific men have not found it 
out, does not disprove it. We say more: There is such evi- 
dence of its truth that it ought to have our respect. We say 
even more: That there is such evidence of its truth that it 
ought to have our credence. What evidence? We reply— 
Mosaic evidence ; credible evidence. Let us explain this. 

There seems to be as much reason, or more, to accept Moses 
as the author of the book of Genesis as there is to accept Ho- 
mer as the author of the Iliad, or Cicero as the author of “ De 
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Senectute.” But be this as it may, he did publish these three 
doctrines which, as written down in this book, are intelligible 
to us, and therefore must have been understood by him, viz: 
the rotatory movement of the world; its existence and its super- 
ficial ruin before the creating which he records ; and the entire 
earthiness of physical man. Father or godfather, he vouched 
for them and is responsible for them. Besides, they have each 
been proven ; proven by men who were not stimulated at all, in 
working out their proof, by any Mosaic partizanship. Now 
this same man is he who first propounded, and is the only man 
who has propounded this fourth doctrine; which pertains as 
truly to the department of natural science as do the other three ; 
this fourth doctrine of the prolific influence of the moon. The 
others are his doctrines. This is his doctrine. We claim there- 
fore, that inasmuch as the three have been demonstrated and 
on disinterested grounds, the remaining one, although not dem- 
onstrated, ought to be accepted (presumptively, at least) on 
the ground of such other demonstrations. We have three times 
as much reason for asserting its truth (which we do) as for 
doubting it. Three to one, its untruth will never be demon- 
strated. Three to one, its ¢ruth will be demonstrated in due 
time ; that is, when wise men have grown wise enough. Hence 
we say, that the J/osaie evidence on this particular point is cred- 
ible evidence. On these rational and cogent grounds—cogent 
even in the lower court of common gentlemanliness—we claim 
that the genial influence of the moon, twin to that of the 
sun, should be accepted as a fact. We mean—the salutary 
and essential influence of a changiny moon upon terrestrial life. 
Now as, by our postulate, Moses did not get his knowledge of 
this fact by philosophic investigation—How did he get it! 


Let us look back in review. Here are four separate and 
irrelative facts; facts of no trivial nature. The one is astro- 
nomica!l and phenomenal; another, cosmical and historical ; 
another, physiological and chemical; the fourth vital and ter- 
restrial. They all pertain to the vast and complicated move- 
ments of material Nature. Although the simple knowledge of 
them does not involve a knowledge of their philosophy, yet 
they all belong to the province of natural science. Of these 
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facts Moses had cognizance. His knowledge of them presents 
to us a problem: To find the mode by which he came to this 
knowledge. Not one of them was cognizable by the senses. 
Therefore, they could not have been known to him by observa- 
tion. He had no physical data upon which to start a process of 
reasoning, or from which to make scientific calculations. There- 
fore these facts could not have become known to him by induc- 
tion, or by demonstration. Ue does not state them as hypothet- 
ical, but as certainties. Therefore, he did not get at them by any 
fortuituous freak of fancy. Instinctive perception, however 
fitted betimes to lay hold of certain sorts of practical truths, is 
incompetent to grasp such sorts of facts. Therefore, he did not 
get at them by intuition. But if not by observation, nor by 
induction, nor by demonstration, nor by imagination, nor by 
intuition, then he must have attained them by some other 
tuition. 

At this point we meet with some embarrassment. The waif 
of the Nile was the pet of Pharaoh's daughter. Yet his posi- 
tion was not that of a royal toy or of a pampered minion. It 
was that of a child. He held the rank and the privileges of a 
princely child. He was therefore educated as a prince ; and, as 
he grew up, the sages of the court, the literary stars of the 
world, were his tutors. These men were either versed in the 
true natural sciences as they are known to us, or they were not. 
If they were, it is preposterous to suppose that their royal 
pupil, at the ripe age of forty years, was ignorant of the same 
sciences. But it is our fundamental premise in this our course 
of thought, and a premise of compact, that he was ignorant of 
these sciences. And as we may not retract this to admit what, 
with or without it, is a preposterous supposition, so we must 
insist that the wise men of Egypt, whatever their learning, 
were not learned in the true sciences. Whence it follows, as 
of course, that the particular knowledge to which Moses had 
attained and which is now the subject of our investigation, 
could not have been imparted by them; nor even by others— 
for his teachers were confessedly the magi of the world. The 
question, therefore, re-appears before us and with intensified 
force: If Moses did not teach himself of these great facts in 
nature, and if no man taught him—wuo DID ? 
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Conceive now, if possible, of the Hebrew annalist or of any 
other man ignorant of cosmic philosophy, ignorant of geog- 
ony, ignorant of geological phenomena, ignorant of practical 
chemistry, and ignorant of the arcana of animal and vegetable 
vitality—grasping such peculiar facts as are attested in these 
records, yet neither having taught himself nor having been 
taught! Taking hold of such profound and invisible realities 
at a glance, just as one takes hold of the simple realities of a 
landscape! Why! we have a superhuman man! a man who 
is nota man! But if our natural philosophy (we had almost 
said—our natural theology) be too straitened to admit so mar- 
vellous a prodigy, then the question—W ho taught him? crowds 
us to the wall. We cannot silence it. We cannot evade it. We 
must answer it, or—it will throttle us. It is useless to say— 
“ No one taught lim.” That is the very thing which throttles! 
the very thing which gives grip to the question. It bounds 
back upon us with more vigor than before; with more tenacity ; 
flashing scorn at us for a reply so audacious, so silly, so menda- 
cious; interjecting the scorching comment—“ a cowardly lie!” 
and repeating itself in our teeth—‘ Who taught him? Wuo?” 
“We do not know!” But that will not do! Wedo know. No 
man, unless content to stultify himself in the eyes of others and 
in his own eyes; no man, unless he would be the executioner 
of his own common sense, will thus play fast and loose with a 
question which has the impetus and the edge of the guillotine, 
We do know that no man, not cognizant of demonstrative 
science, could have made the several statements which we have 
quoted, unless the facts had been given him by another. And 
we do further know that, human science (as by our supposition) 
being not yet born, he must have become cognizant of them 
through a tuition super-human. So that—what with his scientific 
poverty and his scientific facts standing side by side—we have 
but two alternatives: to be silly and belie ourselves: or to be 
manly and honorable in avowing a divine tutor. In the latter 
case, we acknowledge the seals of a divine warrant upon docu- 
ments drawn up by a human pen. 

Well, if these significant statements are the writer’s diplo- 
matic vouchers of a higher than a human tuition, we do but 
dishonor our own manhood, if we do not respect other state- 
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ments of the same pupil when he gives as facts other matters of 
which he had no personal cognition, If he had superhuman 
tuition in the one case, it is no assumption to claim that he must 
have had it in the other case. Or, if we doubt this, is not the 
superhuman tuition which we are fain to recognize in the one 
case a superhuman féestimony to his truthful accuracy in other 
cases? We think itis. We claim, therefore, that when the 
same writer, whose brow is yet aglow with the celestial aureola, 
enters upon the plane of human life and tells of what trans- 
pired among men before he was born, he is not less reliable 
there than when on the higher plane of scientific mysteries. Has 
he not the prestige, still, of a divine supervision, and even of 
a divine tuition! It seems to us in all honesty that the sanction 
given to the greater cleaves also to the less. More especially, 
when the same pupil, under the same pupilage, writes of his own 
times and of events which passed under his own eye. 

Our reasoning upon this particular point may be stated thus: 
Certain statements of the writer compel us to regard him as 
having been under divine tuition at the opening of his historic 
records. We therefore regard him as in the same relation all 
through his records, wherever any tuition is needed ; and under 
divine supervision wherever tuition was not needed. That is 
to say: The knowledge of three recondite scientific facts 
(since demonstrated), betrayed by the unscientific writer, and 
demonstrative of divine tuition, claims and compels our confi- 
dence in ali which he writes. 

This conclusion may be thought, at first view, to be prema- 
ture and illogical. For, while it may be frankly admitted that 
such statements from such a man sufficiently indicate divine 
tuition and therefore claim our faith, yet we may rightly and 
consistently doubt other statements which he makes, which, 
unlike these, are unscientific and even ani-scientific. There 
seems to be much force and fair logic in this exception. We 
think, to be sure, that a statement may he thought to conflict 
with demonstrated science, when it does not. But let this pass. 

We view the matter rather in this light. The exception is 
taken, chiefly, against the Mosaic “ miracles,” so called ; it being 
assumed that they are antagonistic to the simplest principia of 
natural science—an assumption, however, which we do not con- 
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cede. At the same time the exception is itself even based upon 
the admission by the objector, that Moses had been under 
divine tuition, so far as his knowledge of certain facts was 
involved. Otherwise—that indisputable knowledge would 
stand confessed as great a “miracle” as a talking serpent, or 
the creation of a living one from a wooden rod. And so the 
objector would nullify his own exception. Well, then: The 
divine tuition of our writer is admitted toa certain point. Be- 
yond that point, it is denied ; denied, because some statements 
beyond are denied, and therefore the exception is necessary to 
exempt them from any divine complicity or sanction. That is 
to say: The divine teaching and the divine sanction were 
vouchsafed to Moses a little way in his historic enterprise, and 
then withdrawn. Consequently, left to himself, the same man 
filled out his writings with more than a modicum of untrue 
statements. Which seems to us like saying, that the good God 
took his protégé a little way to a certain point in a certain grave 
undertaking (historic) and there—deserted him! This seems 
to demand a prodigious credulity on our part, and to involve a 
credulity on the objector’s part more voracious than would be 
necessary to accept as true, that Moses had laid hold of Nature’s 
secrets without any teaching at all! Not only so, but it seems to 
involve a “ miracle” infinitely more astounding than any or all 
which Moses records—an act of heartless treachery on the part 
of his divine tutor! On the whole, therefore, we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether our final conclusion be “ premature and 
illogical”—after all. And so, we still hold and still urge that the 
simple statement, by our unscientific writer, of these three nota- 
ble scientific facts, discovered by unscientific (i. e. divine) means, 
compels us to give credence to his entire historic records. The 
demonstrations of modern science have demonstrated the truth 
of statements most amazing when made by one who had had no 
scientific training, and we cannot see that his andi-scientific 
statements (so called), are any more amazing. The demonstra- 
tions of modern science have, indeed, demonstrated /is divine 
pupilage, and we cannot see why she would, or how she can, 
un-demonstrate this particular one of her own demonstrations. 
We have tried to give some prominence to certain scientific 
statements in “The Five Books” of Moses. To our vis- 
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ion, the great significance of these statements lies upon the 
very surface of the text; and we have no present wish to show 
why or how they have been brought under a cloud. Conced- 
ing a position of which a class of scientific men are very tena- 
cious, we have framed upon it a plea for the divine authority 
of these writings which will pass for what it may be worth. 
We have given only specimens of such statements; for these 
have seemed sufficient for our purpose. Three of them have 
been illumined by demonstrative science. Another we have 
selected, partly because of its simplicity ; and partly because, 
not demonstrated, it sufficiently indicates that it may be but 
one of many in the same condition. 

At first view, one would think that the Mosaic fragment 
from which we have made our first selections is strangely 
meagre in proportion to the magnificence of its scope—the 
grand drama of the re-ordering of a devastated world. It is so. 
And if it were the writer’s purpose to manifest any processive 
phenomena of Nature, he has utterly failed; for not a single 
such process is specified. But, according to our own fallible 
apprehension, his only purpose was, to disclose the mastership 
and the self-devotion of Nature’s Maker. Consequently, the 
primal disobedience is stated, not to show forth its strangeness, 
but to disclose, in the several scenes which were its immediate 
consequents, the wondrous affectionateness of Him who had 
been disobeyed. And tis is done with the pen of a master. 
So the first homicide is recorded in the briefest possible way ; 
and is only used as a foil to bring out a vivid illustration of the 
divine gentleness. Even in the last note from the house of 
Cain, by a single stroke of the pen (Gen. iv, 24), we have a 
most touching illustration of divine grace. 

The same paramount purpose stands out in bold relief all 
along the Mosaic books (indeed, throughout the Bible), even 
to the last cadence of song, on the eve of the ascent of Pisgab. 
The books are not books of natural science. Nor are they books 
of genealogy, or of human history. They are books sacred 
to the single task of revealing God by the record of his doings 
toward men, even through all their waywardness. Human 
behavior and natural phenomena are brought out only as neces- 
sary to the development of the divine character. Hence, we 
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regard the scientific statements which occur as only thrown 
out in furtherance of the one purpose, ever uppermost in the 
writer’s mind; and not at all for the purpose of explaining 
nature. Any possible explanations of natural phenomena are 
scrupulously left for investigations purely secular and for meaner 
writers—to be instituted and raised up in God’s own time and 
in God’s own way. At last the time has opened; the day has 
dawned, and men begin to enjoy its freshness and its choral 
life. The book of science begins to verify the book of God. 
The higher revelations of the former have just become able to 
expound “the first principles” of the latter. But the exposi- 
tion is to goon. The sages of science have been but the ser- 
vants of Jehovah, working out problems which he has stated 
by his servant Moses. As they have done, so shal] they do. 
Whether willing or unwilling; whether as hewers of wvod or 
drawers of water; whether as quarry-men among the rocks or 
as dredgers of the seas; whether as analyzers of the sunbeam or 
as workers in the laboratory: step by step they will wring out, 
more and yet more, the testimony of Nature herself to the 
verity of the Mosaic records, even of their “miracles;” until 
ature herself shall teach these workmen how to read her ONLY 
LAW as it is declared and emphasized, again and again, in the 
first chapter of Genesis. Or else, tired of searching, amid 
guesses and protoplasms, for the grand mystery of Nature’s 
Motivity, the gray-headed philosopher shall yet become a little 
child and have it unfolded for him while sitting at the feet of 
Moses. Thus far, the demonstrations of natural science have 
been expositions of the Mosaic records; and, being such, they 
foreshadow the grand result to which her labors are trending 
—a complete verification of a// the scientific mysteries recorded 
in our sacred writings. We bid her—God-speed ! 
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Artic.e V.—THE FOLLY OF ATHEISM.* 
“Tue FooL HATH SAID IN HIS HEART, ‘THERE IS NO Gop.’” Ps. xiv, 1. 


THE word “fool” commonly means, in the Bible, not a per- 
son actually devoid of reason, but one who, having reason, 
fails, through some wrong quality of character, to use it aright, 
but proceeds in his thinking or conduct in a way contrary to 
the dictates of a sound intelligence. There are two sorts of 
fools ; first, natural fools, and secondly, fools from choice,— 
or those who, from haste or conceit, or some evil inclination, 
occult it may be, are grossly misled in their opinions, or in 
their practical action. When, for example, we read in the 
Proverbs that “ Judgments are prepared for sinners, and stripes 
for the back of fools;” and, in another place, “Though thou 
shouldst bray a fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle, 
yet will not his foolishness depart from him,” the allusion is 
plainly not to men whose native talents are below the average, 
and whose attainments of knowledge are small. Everything 
like contempt for inferiors of this class is utterly at variance 
with the spirit of Christianity. The pride of knowledge, like 
every other kind of pride, is rebuked in the Bible. But the 
allusion is to one who, while possessed of the attributes of a 
rational being, chooses, nevertheless, to adopt principles, or 
pursue lines of conduct, that are perfectly unreasonable. Even 
then, to call the brother “fool” in any bitter temper, to despise 
or to hate him for any cause, is forbidden in the Sermon on 
the Mount. Yet there is nothing to hinder us from designat- 
ing folly, not passionately, but in a calm and sober way, by its 
true name. Not to tarry longer upon the explanation of words, 
I wish to speak of the folly of Atheism under two heads; 
first, the futility of the reasons that lead to it, and secondly, 





* This Article consists of a Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Yale College, 
October 22, 1876. It is printed as it was delivered, with the addition of a few 
notes. 
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the strength of the evidence for the being of God which it 
ignores. 

Among the sources of Atheism, one is the fact that God is 
invisible. The remark has been attributed to La Place that, 
searching the heavens, he could not find God with his tele- 
scope. It is doubtful whether he ever said it. But whether 
he did or not, it indicates the spirit that often tacitly underlies 
theoretical and practical Atheism. God, when sought for as a 
visible object, cannot be found by traversing the sea, or ex- 
ploring the sky, even if one pursued his journey to the farthest 
star. But what folly to conclude that God does not exist, 
because He is not visible! Men—unless you call the body 
the man—are not visible. The thinking principle, neither in 
yourself nor in others, have you ever seen. You may say that 
you are conscious of it in yourself. But how do you know 
that it exists in another—in the friend, for example, who sits at 
your side? You cannot see it: all that you behold is certain 
manifestations, or phenomena, which reveal its unseen, mys- 
terious presence. You may be in daily, intimate converse 
with another, but his soul ever remains invisible: for 

“ We are spirits clad in veils: 

Man by man was never seen : 

All our deep communing fails 

To remove the shadowy screen.”* 
Why then disbelieve in God because you cannot see him? If 
through the look, the tone, the gesture of a man at your side 
you can behold, with the eye of faith, the invisible mind that 
resides within, the seat of thought and affection, why refuse to 
recognize the Supreme Intelligence, of whom it is true, as an 
Apostle has said, that “The invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead ?” 
Atheism on the ground that we are now considering is espe- 
cially foolish, because within the sphere of nature itself, invisi- 
ble forces, some of them of vast power, are admitted to exist. 
They tell us that matter is composed of atoms: who has seen 
them? Who has seen the force of gravitation, and can paint 
a likeness of it? Who has beheld the subtle ether which, it 





* From a poem of ©. P. Cranch. 
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is believed, pervades all space? He who believes in nothing 
but what he, or somebody else has seen, will have a short 
creed. He must begin by denying the existence of any such 
thing as a power of thought or volition behind the actions and 
expressions of his fellow men. He must deny that he is en- 
dued with such a power himself. There is no need to go 
farther. When he has emptied the world of everything but 
brute matter, which can be weighed and clutched, he may, per- 
haps, logically reject God. 

A second source of Atheism, is the notion that as far as 
second causes are brought to light, the first cause is excluded, 
or the notion that second causes are disconnected from God. 
In the Bible, we read, in a sentence that has hardly a parallel 
for beauty: “ By the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, 
and all the host of them by the breath of His mouth.” Now 
suppose the nebular hypothesis, as broached by Herschel and 
La Place, to be true. Whether it be true or not, I cannot say: 
the astronomers have not yet made up their minds about it. 
But suppose it to be true. Then a homogeneous, nebulous 
matter diffused abroad in space, by.a long process of 
attractions and repulsions, combinations and motions, solidified 
into the bodies and systems which now form the sidereal 
world. Does this rule out the sublime declaration of Scrip- 
ture—“ by the Word of the Lord were the heavens made, and 
al] the host of them by the breath of His mouth?” Before 
attending to this question, let us turn for a moment to another 
illustration. A person, after a lingering illness, dies. The 
minister and the physician happen to be together. The minis- 
ter says: “It has pleased God to terminate the life of our 
brother.” “No,” says the doctor, “he died of a fever.” 
“ You are wrong,” replies the minister, “it is God—it is He 
that killeth and that maketh alive.” ‘You are wrong,” re- 
joins the other, “I have watched the progress of the fever from 
the beginning: such a fever seizing upon such a constitution 
can have no other issue.” The one party falls back on reli- 
gious conviction, and the testimony of the Bible; the other 
appeals to the obvious connection of antecedent and consequent. 
Now shall this unseemly wrangle between the minister and the 
doctor be dignified by the high-sounding name of “a conflict 
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between Religion and Science?” In such a contest, both are 
right in what they affirm, and wrong in what they deny. Let 
all the links of secondary causation be exposed as completely 
as possible, each of them bound to the one before and after it, 
it is not less true that, when life ends, it is God who brings it to 
an end. The instrument used does not exclude, it includes 
His agency. If a bird is shot by a rifle, it is a man still that 
kills the bird. Many appear té think that God is to be found, 
if found at all, only at the origin of things—the origin of mat- 
ter, the origin of life, the origin of different species,—at crises, 
so to speak. But ‘He maketh His sun to rise’—datly maketh 
His sun to rise—*on the evil and on the good, and sendeth 
rain on the just and on the unjust.” He is present with His 
agency in the course of nature not less really and efficiently 
than at the beginnings of nature. “ Not a sparrow falls to the 
ground without your Father.” We revert now tuo the question 
of the origin of the stellar universe. God is not less its author 
even if the material of which it is composed were carried 
through a succession of changes, reaching through a long series 
of ages. There is, to be sure, the origination of the material 
to be accounted for, with all its latent properties and tenden- 
cies. But God is presupposed not only at this initial stage, 
but at every subsequent movement, until the glorious work 
was consummated. ‘“ By the Word of the Lord”—by His will 
and in pursuance of His plan—* were the heavens made.” 
Science has for its business the investigation of second causes. 
Let it have a fair field. I sympathize with the resentment 
which the students of nature feel when the attempt is made to 
furnish them with conclusions beforehand. Their peculiar pro- 
vinee is to unfold all the links of secondary causation—every 
nexus between antecedent and consequent—which they can ferret 
out. But the origin of things—I mean, the primary origin— 
and the end, or design, it belongs to philosophy, in the light of 
Revelation, to define. The man of science may, also, be a phi- 
losopher ; and he may not be.* The particular fallacy, however, 





* It is a remark of Archbishop Whately, to be found somewhere in his Biogra- 
phy, and a remark characteristic of his sagacity, that science has nothing to do 
with religion. If I ask a man of science for the origin of an eclipse, it is not for 
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which I would here point out is the false and unauthorized as- 
sumption that where secondary causation begins, divine agency 
ceases, and that as far as secondary causation extends, divine 
agency is excluded. How much nobler is the conception of 
the Bible, in the New Testament as well as in the Old! It is 
God by whom the lilies of the field are clothed with beauty. 
The fowls of the air—it is your Heavenly Father that feedeth 
them ! 

A third particular in which Atheism demonstrates its folly is 
in the assumption that the laws of nature—or the uniformity 
of nature’s laws—excludes God. Must there be then a break 
—discord where there is order—to prove that God reigns? Is 
there no God, because there is a reign of law? Imagine that 
in the room of the universal sway of law, there were a jumble 
of events, no fixed relation of antecedent and consequent; in a 
word, chaos. Would there be more or less evidence of a God 
than there is now? It is because nature is an orderly system, 
that the universe is intelligible, and science possible. This 
very aspect of nature shows that the head of the universe is an 
intelligent being. Miracles would not be credible, if they 
were, as some suppose them to be, anti-natural. Though not 
the mere effect of nature, they harmonize with it, as parts of a 
more comprehensive system.* What a strange idea that for 
the heavens to declare the glory of God, it is necessary that the 
planets should leap out of their orbits, instead of keeping their 
appointed path with unfaltering regularity! We count it the 
perfection of intelligent control, when the railway train reaches 
its destination, day after day, at the same appointed moment. 


him, that is, not for him in his character as a man of science, to answer that God 
caused it. This I knew before. His function is to explain the antecedents which 
constitute the ground on which the event can be predicted. What is true of an 
eclipse is true of everything else in nature. With respect to the origin of man, it 
is perfectly legitimate, it is, in fact, the proper function of the scientific man, to | 
find out the mediating process—if there was one -- in his creation. 

* Miracles surpass the capacities of nature. But, as Augustine long ago 
affirmed, the ordinary operations of nature are just as truly from God, as are 
miraculous phenomena; and those operations would be just as marvelous, were 
we not familiar with them, as any miracle can be. What marvel greater than 
every new-born child? But the point made above is that miracles have their 
law—their rationale—as parts of the divine plan. 
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“O, no!” cries the Atheist: “let the train, now and then, run 
off the track into yonder meadow, and I will believe that it 
does not go of itself, and that an engineer guides it.” A gov- 
ernment of law is opposed to that of wild chance or mutable 
caprice. What should we expect of perfect wisdom, and of 
perfect goodness too, but a system of nature, a fixed order, on 
which men can build their plans? Of all the grounds for 
Atheism, the rationality of the universe is the most singular. 
Avother pretext for Atheism is the alleged contrariety of 
the teaching of the Bible to the discoveries of natural and phy- 
sical science. An odd conclusion surely, even if such a contra- 
diction were found. For the Bible does not first make known 
the existence of God. If the Bible were shown to be full of 
errors, it would not disprove the being of God. His being is 
assumed in the Bible. It is declared to be manifest in the 
universe around us, and within us, so that heathenism is with- 
out excuse. But there is no discrepancy between the ascer- 
tained truth of science, and the essential teaching of the Bible 
respecting God and His relations to the world. The Bible is 
our guide in morals and religion. It does not anticipate the 
discoveries of science, or of art. Paul was a tent-maker. 
The inspiration that so exalted his spiritual perception as to 
render him an authoritative teacher of the Gospel, did not, as 
far as we know, enable him to make tents any better than 
other workmen of the same craft. There has been, doubtless, 
since his time, a progress in this art as in almost every other. 
These two things are trueof the Bible: first, it is written from 
the religious point of view. That is, God is brought directly 
before us, in describing the works of Providence, as well as the 
phenomena of nature,—secondary and intermediate causes 
being, to a large extent, dropped out of sight. The veil that 
hides Him, so to speak, from the dull eyes of men, is torn away, 
and His agency is brought into the foreground. Secondly, the 
Bible writers take the science of their time, or the ordinary 
conceptions of men respecting the material world, and proceed 
upon that basis, casting out everything at variance with true 
religion. They stand substantially on the same plane of know- 
ledge as their contemporaries; and from that plane they 
exhibit the attributes of God as the Creator and Ruler of 
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nature. The Astronomy of the Bible is that of the ancients. 
Its authors had no idea of the Copernican system. They simply 
eliminate all heathen mythological conceptions, leaving no room 
for Baal-worship. Their concern was to reveal God as the 
Maker and sustainer of the visible universe; they did not, and 
they could not, explain the sidereal system.* As for Geology, 
there was none. The Pentateuch records the giving of the law 
upon Sinai, but does not tell us that the rock is of granite. 
The journey of the Israelites in the wilderness was not a geo- 
logical excursion. We know not when, or by whom, the story 
of the creation was first recorded in the form in which we have 
it. But that sublime passage of Holy Writ is plainly the old 
Semitic tradition, cleansed of polytheistic error, and made the 
vehicle of conveying the loftiest moral and religious truth. 
Compare it with the cosmogony of Assyria, or Babylon, and you 
will see wherein the inspiration of it lies. There may be strik- 
ing correspondences with modern knowledge, as in the creation 
of light before the heavenly bodies.¢ But I should not expect 
to find in this old panorama of the creation, as it was presented 
to the purified imagination of the primitive Hebrews, any rigid 
conformity in detail with that vast book which modern science 
has unrolled. It passed for literal history in by-gone ages; 
but it must be read now as a poem—a product of the imagina- 
tion, as it really was in its primitive inception ; yet a poem full 
of the evidences of divine inspiration, containing the essential 
principles of the Old Testament religion, and embodying more 
mora! and religious truth than all other books not written in 
dependence on the Bible. The first utterance—“ In the begin- 
ning, God created the heavens and the earth”—is a truth to 
which heathen philosophy, on its highest stage, never absolutely 
attained.t ‘The Bible fares hardly in these days, between an 





* It was a wise as well as witty remark of a celebrated ecclesiastic, supposed to 
be the Cardinal Baronius, to whom Galileo refers, that the Bible was given to 
teach us how to go to heaven, and not how the heavens go. 

+ Yet it seems to have been a prevalent conception that light was independent 
of the heavenly luminaries. It has a dwelling-place, (Job xxxviii, 19.) Even in 
the Greek conception, ‘‘ the rosy-fingered Dawn” preceded the chariot of Apollo. 

¢ In the first three chapters of Genesis, we find asserted the truths that the 
universe owes its being to the creative agency of one personal God,—as against 
Dualism, Pantheism and Polytheism; that man is like God in his spiritual facul- 
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infidel theology, on the one hand, which is blind to the super- 
natural wisdom that belongs to it, and a Rabbinical theology 
on the other, that allows no space for the human element which 
pervades the Book from beginning to end. The Bible is 
crucified, as it were, between these two theologies. But the 
Bible, containing as it does the word of God, has an immortal 
life in it. It has shown its power to outlive the changing sys- 
tems of its human interpreters. There is no inconsistency, 
then, between the Bible, taken as the teacher of moral and 
religious truth, and the results of scientific study. There is no 
room for contradiction, since they move on different planes. 
Hence Atheism founded on this pretext is a folly. 

Another ground of Atheism is the supposed imperfection in 
the Creator’s work, or government. This, if shown to exist, 
would not disprove the being of God, though it might affect 
our view of His attributes. If a house is leaky, we do not infer 
that it was never built, but only that the workmen lacked skill, 
or were guilty of negligence. It was thought, a century ago, 
to be a ridiculous boast when Thomas Paine said of the Bible 





ties; that sin is not a physical or metaphysical necessity, but has its origin and 
seat in the will of the creature; that guilt brings shame, and separation from 
communion with God; that immorality is the natural fruit of impiety. These are 
truths of vast moment; peculiar, in their pure form, to the religion of the Bible. 

Ordinarily we find it to be the method of Providence that sacred history, like 
other history, should be recorded by “‘ eye-witnesses or well-informed contem- 
poraries.” Witness the almost complete silence of the Evangelists upon the first 
thirty years of the Saviour’s life. ‘‘ Wherefore,” said Peter (Acts i, 21, 22), “ of 
these men which have companied with us all the time that the Lord Jesus went 
in and out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto that some day 
that he was taken up from us, must one be ordained to be a witness with us of 
his resurrection.” The early part of Genesis, the Prolegomena to the Mosaic 
Legislation and to the record of the founding of the Hebrew Commonwealth, pre- 
cedes contemporary authorship, except so far as earlier documents may be inter- 
woven. It is to be expected that difficulties, and questions for criticism, would 
arise in extraordinary measure respecting this section of the Bible. Especially is 
this true of the first ten chapters, which carry us far back into the primeval era, 
anterior to the beginnings of the Jewish people. But whatever may be here set 
down to “the human element,”’ the homogeneity of these narratives, as to their 
moral and religious spirit and content, with the rest of the Scriptures, and thus their 
elevation above all heathen literature, must not be overlooked. The divine ele- 
ment is not less conspicuous, and impressive on the mind of a thoughtful student 
of the history of religion, than in those portions of the Bible which emanate 
directly from persons who participated in the events which they record. 
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that he could write a better book himself. But we have had 
to listen, in our time, to criticism equally daring upon the sys- 
tem of nature itself, which has been pronounced in various par- 
ticulars defective. Complaint is, also, made that righteousness 
and prosperity are not always united; and, hence, that a per- 
fect moral Ruler, one possessed of infinite goodness and infinite 
power, cannot be supposed. This last is an old objection. 
We might stop to ask whence the skeptic derives the faculties 
by which he undertakes to criticise the natural and moral] sys- 
tem, and the standard on which his judgments are based? If 
the universe is so at fault, what assurance has he that bis own 
judging faculty, the source of this unfavorable verdict, is any 
better constructed? But, passing by this consideration, the 
whole objection, as Bishop Butler has shown with irresistible 
force, is an argument from ignorance. It is a rash judgment 
upon a system not yet completed. I will suppose a man to 
enter the Cologne Cathedral, the grandest monument, as it 
appears to me, of the genius and piety of the middle ages. He 
paces up and down its long aisles, follows with his eye the col- 
umns, ascending upward, like a mighty forest, to the far-off 
canopy of stone which they support, pauses at 
“The storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light ;” 

but, just as the grandeur and symmetry of the vast edifice touch 
his soul with a sensation of awe, he espies portions of the wall 
left in the rough, the towers abruptly broken off, and cries out 
“the artist was, after all,a bungler!” What would you say to 
such aman? You would say, “O profane babbler, the build- 
ing is not yet done!” Enough is made to prove the skill of the 
Architect. You can see to what result the construction tends. 
Wait till the plan is complete, before you utter your disparage- 
ment. So it is with the moral system, and the moral administra- 
tion of the world. Now we know in part. We see that the 
direction is right ; we can securely wait for the consummation. 


Turn now, for a moment, to the positive evidence of God 
which Atheism fails to acknowledge in its real import. 

There is, first, the revelation of God in the soul. There is 
within us a sense of dependence, and a consciousness of a law 
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imposed upon us by the Power on whom we depend—a law 
moral in its nature, and thus revealing that Power as having a 
preference for right—in other words, as personal and holy. 
An almost audible voice of God in the soul discloses to us His 
being, and intimate relation to ourselves.* Connected with 
this inward experience of dependence and of duty, there is in 
the depth of the spirit a yearning for communion with Him 
in whom we live, and move, and have our being. These in- 
ward testimonies of God can never be absolutely silenced. A 
recent writer has defined God as the Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. There is a Power, then, that gives 
law to the will, cheers with the hope of reward, and menaces 
with the dread of punishment, and actually secures the reward 
to the righteous; and yet that power has no dove of righteous- 
ness, and no hatred to iniquity! It is impossible without a 
perversion of reason to believe this. Behind the mandate of 
conscience is the preference and will of God. Coleridge is 
right in saying that it is our duty to believe in God; for this 
belief is necessary to the life of conscience. The only cor- 
relate for the unquenchable yearning of the human spirit for a 
higher communion, is the living God, who, though not seen by 
us, Himself ‘“seeth in secret.” Faith in God springs up in the 
soul spontaneously, where the soul is not darkened and per- 
verted. It is strictly natural. Hence religion, in some form, 
is universal, or as nearly so as are the exercise of a moral 
sense, and the rest of the higher powers of man. Religion, the 
belief in God, is like the domestic affections. They may be 
weakened, they may be corrupted, they may be deadened, and, 
to all appearance well-nigh extirpated. Nevertheless, they re- 
main, an indestructible part of human nature. A man may 
argue that these affections—filial, parental, conjugal love—are 








* Suppose the notion of the gradual genesis of the moral faculty, that it is the 
result of the accretion of hereditary impressions, to be held; still the moral faculty 
exists. Moreover, it stands as well, as to its origin, as the intellectual nature; 
and legitimate deductions from the phenomena of our moral consciousness are 
equally valid with the science which rests for all of its conclusions on the validity of 
our intellectual faculty. It is difficult for the most erratic speculation to strike at 
religion without, at the same time, not only striking at morality, but annihilating 
itself; for the science that casts distrust on the organ of knowledge commits sui- 
cide in the very act. 
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irrational, the product of fancy, or an heir-loom from tradition. 
Pseudo-philosophers have done this. He may profess to eman- 
cipate himself from these superstitious feelings. But if he suc- 
ceed, he will only starve his heart; and, in tlie end, nature 
will prove too strong for him.* Religion is not a doctrine 
merely ; it is a life, an integral part of the life of the soul; and 
without religion, man is a poor deformed creature, more dead 
than alive. Every organ, deprived of its correlated object, 
feels after it. There is an effort, a nisus—from which there is 
no rest. So it is in a man who undertakes to live without 
God—at least until higher sensibility is paralyzed. In these 
ways does God give a witness of Himself within us, to disre- 
gard which is not less irrational than wicked. 

Secondly, Atheism disregards the revelation of God in the 
structure of the world, the marks of design that everywhere 
present themselves to the unbiased observer. “He that 
planted the ear, shal] he not hear? He that formed the eye, 
shall he not see?” The mind refuses to believe that the author 
—the cause—of the eye and ear, is itself void of perception. 
The adaptations of nature exhibit on every hand a contriving 
mind, The thought of God springs up within us involunta- 
rily, whenever we consider the human frame, or look at any 
other of the countless examples of design of which the world 
is full. There is proof of arrangement everywhere. The 
heart rises in thanks and worship to “Him who alone doeth 
great wonders ;” “to Him that by wisdom made the heavens ;” 
“that stretched out the earth above the waters;” “to Him that 
made great lights, the sun to rule by day, the moon and stars 
to rule by night.” This evidence of God has impressed the 
greatest minds of the racee—men like Socrates and Cicero—and 
the humblest minds alike. One would think that a man, 
knowing by consciousness and observation what the marks and 
fruits of intelligence are, must have put out his eyes if he fails 
to discern a plan in the marvelous order of nature. How can 
an invisible, spiritual being reveal Himself to other minds, if 





* If the attempt were made to bring up a child without the exercise on his part 
of domestic affection, all the propensities and feelings that relate to the family 
being, as far as practicable, stifled, the experiment would be analogous to that 
which John Stuart Mill suffered, as regards religion, at the hands of his father. 
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the works appropriate to intelligence do not inspire a convic- 
tion of His presence and agency ?* 

Nor is the force of this evidence weakened by the doctrine 
of evolution, unless it is pushed into materialism, in which case 
it can be overthrown by irrefutable arguments. Suppose it 
were true that all animals—nay, all living things—could be 
traced back to a single germ, out of which they are developed 
in pursuance of certain Jaws or tendencies. Then they were all 
contained in that germ. Nothing can be e-volved that was not 
before in-volved. What a marvel that gelatin—or protoplasm 
—or whatever it be called—in which are shut up all the living 
things that exist? Who made that germ? Who laid in it the 
properties—the tendency te variation, the tendency to perma- 
nence, and the rest—by the operation of which this endless 
variety, and beauty and order emerge? You see that God is 
required as much as ever. This new doctrine, whether it be an 
established truth, or an unverified speculation, strikes at relig- 
ion only when it assumes to deny the existence of mind in the 
proper sense, and holds that thought is only a function of the 
brain, perishing with it. That is to say, there is no free, con- 
triving intelligence in man. What is called that, is only a pro- 





* The argument from final causes in nature is not weakened by our inability to 
discern, in many cases, what they are, or by mistakes made in presumptuous en- 
deavors to point them out. The objection of Hume to affirming an analogy be- 
tween works of nature and works of art, is futile, since in respect to design—the 
feature in both on which the argument turns—the analogy holds. The eye is an 
instrument employed by a rational being for a purpose; and when we see how it 
is fitted to this use, we cannot resist the persuasion that it was intended for it. 
The idea of the organ we discern, as Whewell well puts it: we have in our minds 
the idea of a final cause, and when we behold the eye, we find our idea exempli- 
fied. This idea, then, governed the construction of the eye, be its efficient 
causes, the operative agencies that produced it, what they may. Every part of 
an organized being, also, displays design; for there is no better definition of a liv- 
ing thing than that of Kant, that in it every part is both means and end. Some 
talk of the “‘Unknowable,” but they contradict themselves by admitting in the 
same breath that the Unknowable is manifested as the firstcause. But this cause 
is further manifested as intelligent and holy, as a Person. Nothing can be more 
sophistical, than the remark of Spencer, that could the watch, in Paley’s illustra- 
tion, think, it would judge its Creator to be like itself, a watch. Could the watch 
thin", it would be rational, and would then reason like other rational beings, and 
conclude that the artificer of such a product as itself must have designed it be- 
forehand,—that is to say, must be a mind. 
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duct of the movement of a blind, unintelligent force. Then, of 
course, we cannot conclude that there is a free intelligence any- 
where. But materialism is not less fatal to morals than relig- 
ion, for it annihilates responsibility. In truth, it is fatal to the 
higher life of man. It gives the lie to consciousness which tes- 
tifies to our freedom, and our guilt for wrong choices. It de- 
stroys the difference between truth and error in mental percep- 
tion; for both are equally the result of the molecular action of 
the brain. It destroys science, for the molecular movement by 
which science is thought out, may at any time change its form, 
and give rise to conclusions utterly diverse. There is no end 
to the absurdities of materialism; a doctrine which can be 
maintained only by a disregard of phenomena, the reality and 
proper significance of which no reasonable person can call in 
question. Let scientific exploration be carried to the farthest 
bound—it will never be able to dispense with God. It is plain 
that the world is a cosmos—a beautiful order. It came to be 
such by the operation of forces moving steadily towards this 
end ; for anything like accident, or properly fortuitous events, 
science can never admit. The world is the necessary product 
of the agencies, be they few or many, near or remote, that gave 
rise to it. The time occupied in the process is a point irrele- 
vant; were ita billion, or ten billions of years, a moment’s 
thought transports us to the beginning, and the whole problem 
stares us in the face. There is a plan; rational ends have been 
reached by adaptations and arrangements; and thus God is 
revealed.* 


* The statements made above are corroborated, it would seem, by remarks of 
Professor Huxley, who says: “The teleoiogical and the mechanical views of 
nature are, not necessarily, mutually exclusive. On the contrary, the more purely 
@ mechanist the speculator is, the more firmly does he assume primordial molecu- 
lar arrangement, of which all the phenomena of the universe are consequences; 
the more completely is he thereby at the mercy of the teleologist, who can 
always defy him to disprove that this primordial molecular arrangement was not 
intended to evolve the phenomena of the universe.” Quoted in Jackson’s Philos- 
ophy of Natural Theology, p. 136. On the Relation of Evolution to Theism and 
Teleology, see the excellent remarks of Dr. A. Gray, in his lately published work, 
Darwiniana—{New York: 1876), which I have read since this Sermon was writ- 
ten. The only refuge from teleology is in the doctrine of an eternal sequence of 
causes and effects, a notion which, as Dr. Gray says, “no sane man” will perma- 
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Thirdly, the folly of Atheism appears in its failure to dis- 
cern the revelation of God in the history of mankind. It 
ignores, also, the God of Providence. The history of man- 
kind is not a chaotic jumble of occurrences, but an orderly 
sequence where one set of events prepares for another, and 
where rational ends are wrought out by means adapted to them. 
There is a divine plan stamped upon history: 


‘thro’ the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 


And, irrespective of this plan, the records of the past, it has 
been well said, have little more interest for us than the battles 
of crows and daws. There is a design connected with history : 
it is not an aimless course of events—a stream having no issue 
—a meaningless succession, or cycle of phenomena. Now the 
Atheist shuts his eyes to the evident traces of a providential 
guidance and control of the world’s affairs. It is chance, he 
says; orif there is law, it is law without a law-giver. That 
moral government which appears in the prosperity accorded to 
righteousness, and in the penalties that overtake iniquity— 





nently hold. Such a notion is equivalent to a denial of ail real causation, since 
the eternal regress can never bring us to the thing sought,—a real cause which is 
not itself an effect. The principle of causation, as a subjective conviction, or de- 
mand of the intelligence, involves the belief in the reality of such a first cause. 
As to the question of the origin of man, it is evident, in the first place, that we 
are, on one side of our being, composed of matter. This is an undeniable fact. 
What is the origin of this material part? It may be.supposed that it was created 
outright, in the organized human form, by a fiat of the Almighty, when the first 
man was called into being. This is one supposition. Another is that man was 
made out of the “dust of the earth”—out of pre-existing inorganic matter. This 
is the mode of conception in the Biblical writers. See Gen. iii, 19, Ps. xc, 3, civ, 
29, cxlvi, 4, Job x, 9, Eccl. iii, 20. Or, thirdly, it may be supposed that man was 
made out of previously existing organized matter—developed from a lower class of 
animal beings, either by easy gradations (according to the Darwinian creed), or 
per saltum. If by slow gradations, the proposition amounts to this, that beings 
intermediate between man and the existing lower animals, once lived on the earth. 
This remains to be proved; it is an open question. Neither of these hypotheses 
necessarily denies the reality of the higher endowments of man. They impinge 
upon the Christian system only when they are connected with a denial of the dis- 
tinctive qualities of man as a spiritual being—his free and responsible nature. 
Precisely how and when he received from the Creator this higher nature—the 
quomodo—is a question, however interesting, of secondary importance. It is only 
materialism—or, what is equivalent, a monism which identifies soul and body— 
that cannot cohere with the truths of religion. 
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that sublime manifestation of justice through al] the annals of 
mankind—declares the presence of a just God. The minds of 
men, when unperverted by false speculation, instinctively feel 
that God reigns, whenever they behold these providential 
allotments. It is necessary to stifle the voice of nature, and to 
resort to some far-fetched, unsatisfactory solution of the mat- 
ter, in order to avoid this impression. In this way, the con- 
science of mankind convicts Atheism of folly. 

Fourthly, Atheism discerns not the revelation of God in 
Christ. God is manifest in the flesh. I waive all discussion 
of the Bible, its authority, and inspiration. The character of 
Jesus disclosed in the Gospel record could never have been 
imagined ; it vouches for its own reality, and thus for the his- 
tory in and through which it is made known to us. In Christ 
there is a manifestation of God. The power that actuates him 
is not of the earth and not of man. The righteousness and 
love of the Father are reflected as in an image. The Father is 
known through the Son. In his face we behold the Invisible.* 
His soul is obviously in uninterrupted communion with the 
Father. When he quits the world, he says: ‘ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit.” Was there no ear to hear that 
voice? Was it lost in boundless space, obtaining no response ? 
Then, verily, 

“The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 


Then let us draw a pall over life, with its flickering joys, soon 
to be quenched in eternal night. All that is most elevated, all 
that is most consoling, all that raises our destiny above that of 
the brutes that perish, is built on illusion! There is no grand 
future, no serene hereafter, where the longing soul shall have 
its profoundest aspirations met in the fellowship of the spirit- 
ual world, and in the everlasting dominion of truth and right- 
eousness. “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” ‘I'he 
senses, at least, do not mock us. The pleasure that they give 
is real, as far as it goes. 





* This impression was actually made on those most intimately associated with 
Him. See John i, 14, xiv, 9, Matt. xvi, 16. 
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If Atheism is a folly, is not sin at the root of it? Not, it 
may be, a particular sinful practice, or conscious transgression, 
but a habit of feeling, which is wrong, and which spreads a film 
over the organ of spiritual perception. Can aman who reflects, 
as he ought, upon his own being, and deals honestly with him- 
self as accountable and as convicted of unworthiness in his own 
conscience, rest in Atheism? Why is it that to one mind the 
heavens declares the glory of God, while to another mind their 
starry surface is a blank page? It is because, in the one case, 
there is first a recognition of God within the soul; there is a 
glad acknowledgment of the Father of our Spirits, to whom 
consciousness and conscieuce alike testify. In the other case, 
there is darkness within. 

And how important it is that all progress in knowledge 
should bring us closer to God! Alas, that the study of the 
works of God should ever be prosecuted in such a spirit that He 
is more and more removed out of sight! Alas, that the study 
of bistory should ever fail to confirm the scholar’s faith in the 
God, of whose Providence history is the record! Vain, nay, 
worse than in vain, are all our studies, if they fail to deepen 
our faith in God. The student’s daily prayer should be 


—‘ what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low, raise and support.” 


Then will knowledge prove, indeed, a blessing. 


“ Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell; 
That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before, 


** But vaster.” 
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Articte V.—JOHN STUART MILL. 


L 


NOTHING could be more unpretending than Mr. Mill's esti- 
mate of himself. Speaking of the extraordinary attainments 
of his childhood as within the reach of any boy or girl of 
average capacity, he says: “If I had been by nature extremely 
quick of apprehension, or had possessed a very accurate and 
retentive memory, or were of a remarkably active and energetic 
character, the trial would not be conclusive; but in all these 
natural gifts I am rather below than above par; ... and if I 
have accomplished anything, I owe it, among other fortunate 
circumstances, to the fact that through the early training be- 
stowed on me by my father, I started with an advantage of a 
quarter of a century over my contemporaries.”"* His latest and 
humblest acknowledgment is to his wife, as his first was to his 
father. ‘During the greater part of my literary life,” he says 
“T have performed the office in relation to her, which from a 
rather early period I had considered as the most useful part 
that I was qualified to take in the domain of thought, that of 
an interpreter of original thinkers, and mediator between them 
and the public, for I had always a humble opinion of my own 
powers as an original thinker except in abstract science, but 
thought myself much superior to most of my contemporaries in 
willingness and ability to learn from anybody.”+ The whole 
Autobiography testifies to the sincerity of this conviction that 
he was rather an inferior man in native endowment and supe- 
rior only in what he had the good fortune to receive from abler 
men than himself. None of his admirers is likely to accept 
this estimate; nor indeed is it just. Mr. Mill is assuredly 
something less than an interpreter of Wordsworth and Plato, 
and more than an interpreter of his father, Jeremy Bentham, 
Comte, Bain, or Mrs. Mill. For he had, what he hesitates to 
credit himself with, a real if not a very distinct and decided 
personality of his own, and we get from him as from any orig- 





* Autobiography, p. 30. ¢ Autobiography, p. 242. 
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inal man, not only an interpretation of his teachers, but a new 
reaction upon old doctrines. Happily or unhappily the reaction 
was more aesthetic than rational, an affair of the temperament 
rather than of the understanding, so that what, even in so exact 
a paper as the Nation, is called Mr. Mill’s “ philosophy,” is in 
fact an assemblage of discordant opinions from different quar- 
ters, all refracted through the turbid medium of Mr. Mill’s 
sensibility. We have been occupied hitherto with varieties of 
the Empirical Philosophy which seem to be as indifferent to 
sentiment as they are to fact, in which the thinker is hid behind 
the thought and the universe behind the theory; wherein tri- 
umphant System suppresses whatever it cannot comprehend. 
There is no doubt a real Mr. Spencer living somewhere in a 
real world like the rest of us, but it would hardly be worth 
while to go to First Principles for either one or the other. 
Before taking leave of the subject we ask the reader’s attention 
to au Empirical philosophy as innocent of system as it is possi- 
ble for a philosophy to be; in which impulse and foreign 
influences reign supreme, and all things happen by the grace of 
God—or at any rate not according to the programme of the 
philosopher. 

The earliest and much the most influential of Mr. Mill’s 
teachers was his father, Mr. James Mill. Were the artist 
anybody but the son, we should be tempted to suspect the 
remarkable portrait at the beginning of the Autobiography of 
caricature. Mr. James Mill was the son of a small tradesman 
in the county of Angus, Scotland, and was sent to the Univer- 
sity of Edinburg on a charitable fund to be educated for the 
Scottish church. He finished his studies and was licensed as a 
preacher, but never followed his profession; having satisfied 
himself that he could not believe the doctrines of that or any 
other church; an appropriate consequence of offensive charities 
anywhere. However, the turning-point of his mind upon the 
subject was the argument of Butler’s Analogy that there is no 
greater difficulty in believing that the Old and New Testa- 
ments proceed from a perfectly wise and good being than in 
believing that the universe does. To the unfortunate demon- 
stration that Christianity is no more unreasonable and immoral 
than nature is, Mr. Mill replied that both are bad. “He found 
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it impossible to believe that a world so full of. evil was the 
work of an Author combining infinite power with perfect good- 
ness and righteousness.” After this rejection of Christianity 
and Deism it is somewhat puzzling to learn that Mr. Mill was 
not an atheist. Dogmatic atheism—the assertion that there is 
no God—he considered absurd ; but finding dogmatic deism— 
the assertion that there is one—equally absurd, “he remained 
for a time in a state of perplexity, until he yielded to the con- 
viction that concerning the origin of things nothing can be 
known;” which means that nobody knows whether there be 
any God or no, or if there be one whether he is not the devil. 
This is the state of mind which Mr. Leslie Stephen has recently 
dignified with the title of Agnosticism and which he has put in 
a plea for as a most reasonable state of mind. We say nothing 
to the contrary, but it is evident that it must be extremely un- 
reasonable unless the state of the heart corresponds with the 
state of the mind. If a man’s intelligence is perplexed and in 
suspense, it is quite unbecoming in him to let loose his pas- 
sions; since to do so is really to decide the question and to 
make up one’s mind. ‘This is the sentimental non-sequitur 
which Mr. James Mill fell into. His fierce antipathy to the 
deity of Christendom as the “ne plus ultra of wickedness” is 
an effectual renunciation of Agnosticism, for it involves the 
assertion that the most conspicuous of all the pretenders to the 
dignity in question either is not, or is not the good and wise 
and strong being he says he is. Equally gnostic, or knowing, 
is his impatience with the deity of Natural Religion. “ His 
intellect spurned the subtleties by which men blind themselves 
to the open contradiction” between the evil which fills the 
world and the character given of its author by the deists. That 
is, to the dogma that the author of this evil world is not the 
God of the church (although the “ne pilus ultra of wickedness” 
might very well be the author of this evil world), Mr. Mill 
added the larger dogma that he is not a being who “ combines 
infinite power with perfect goodness and righteousness.” This 
may be nescience; but then what is knowledge? If Mr. Mill 
had been content to dismiss the Deity from the universe with 
the distinguished consideration of Mr. Spencer, or the pensive 
regret of Prof. Tyndall, or the tranquil unconcern of Mr. Lewes, 
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room might still have been found for a not inconsequent pro- 
fession of Agnosticism; the ceremony might have been dis- 
guised under the amiable pretence of consigning the Unknown 
to the limbo of the Unknowable. But to add vituperation to 
dismissal; not so much to ignore a pretender as to depose the 
reigning sovereign, because his character is so bad and the em- 
pire so full of evil—this is to profess a very large and exact 
knowledge of the universe and of its origin. 

Mr. Mill’s notion of life followed his notion of the universe. 
He was a Stoic and a Cynic in the ancient sense of the words.* 
“He thought human life a poor thing at best, after the fresh- 
ness of youth and unsatisfied curiosity had gone by. It wasa 
topic on which he did not often speak; but when he did it was 
with an air of settled and profound conviction. He would some- 
times say that if life were made what it might be by good gov- 
ernment and good education, it would be worth having: but 
he never spoke with anything like enthusiasm even of that pos- 
sibility ;” not, observe, because the possibility is so remote, but 
because life even when worth having at all is not worth much, 
“being but a poor thing at best.” That ideal life which good 
government and good education might procure is not so much 
better than the miserable reality that we need be enthusiastic 
about it. For Mr. Mill had scarcely any belief in pleasure. 
He was not insensible to pleasures, but “he deemed very few 
of them worth the price which must be paid for them.” Of 
these few he rated intellectual pleasures above all others, and, 
apparently, the pleasures of the benevolent affections next. 
But for extremes of pleasure, and for passionate emotions of 
all sorts, and for whatever has been said or sung in praise of 
them, he professed the greatest contempt. They seemed to 
him to be a sort of madness. “He regarded as an aberration 
of the moral standard of modern times, the great stress laid 
upon feeling. Feelings, as such, he considered to be no proper 
subjects of praise or blame. Right and wrong; good and bad, 
he regarded as qualities solely of conduct—of acts and omis- 
sions.” Briefly, life as it is, is not worth having: the only emo- 
tions strong enough to interrupt our misery are madness; and 








* Autobiography, p. 47. 
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the pleasures of the higher life which good government and 
education might give us are barely worth the price that must 
be paid for them. Upon this theory the conduct of life—if we 
consent to live—is extremely simple. The cardinal virtue, the 
rule of all action, “the central point of educational precept,” 
is temperance in the “large sense” of the Greek philosophers. 
We should submit to the inflictions of this evil world with for- 
titude: make a moderate use of such intellectual and benevo- 
lent pleasures as are within our reach; and suppress all ex- 
treme pleasures and violent emotions, bodily or mental, all 
“enthusiasms,” all those volcanic passions which have filled 
the world with the “madness” of art, poetry and religion. 

This seems to be the bright consummate flower of pure Cyn- 
icism. But here again when we come to try Mr. Mill by his 
principles, we are thrown out of our reckoning by the con- 
trasts in his character. For the temperament of the man con- 
tinually got the better of the settled and profound convictions 
of the philosopher. There is already a shrill dissonance in the 
very profession of his faith. “ For passionate emotions of all 
sorts he professed the greatest contempt ;” and “the ‘intense’ 
with him was a bye-word of scornful disapprobation.” But 
“ greatest contempt” is usually reckoned one of the sorts of 
“ passionate emotion,” and “scornful disapprobation” is unde- 
niably nothing if not “intense.” So too, “his aversion to 
many intellectual errors partook of the character of a moral 
feeling,” that is of the character which he denied of all feelings 
whatsoever, as such. In explanation of these and other unex- 
pected displays of sensibility we are told that Mr. Mill “ina 
degree once common but now very unusual threw his feelings 
into his opinions.” Surely no more inappropriate receptacle 
could have been found for them. Where should the Greek 
temperance of the Stoic be manifest if not in the profession of 
Stoicism? How are we to classify a philosopher who throws 
intense feeling into the opinion that intense feeling is a form of 
madness ? 

However, it would be ungracious to lay too much stress 
upon these vivacities of temperament. There is latent heat in 
ice itself, and the emotional incontinence of the age may very 
well have drawn a good deal of emotion from the most conti- 
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nent of Stoics. Our perplexity becomes serious upon discov- 
ering that this irascible and vehement Stoic found no difficulty 
in being Epicurean too. “In his personal qualities the Stoic 
predominated. His standard of morals was Epicurean, inas- 
much as it was utilitarian, taking as the exclusive test of right 
and wrong, the tendency of actions to produce pleasure or 
pain.” The Autobiography puts this upon record in the most 
tranquil manner, as if it were an everyday affair for thistles to 
bear figs and for a Cynic to blossom into an Epicurean. We 
venture to say that it is a remarkable sample of that infirmity 
and confusion of thought which is rapidly carrying philosophy 
intochaos. As defined elsewhere by the younger Mill, Utilitari- 
anism is ‘the creed which accepts as the foundation of morals, 
Utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle.”"* But in a world 
so full of misery as this one, where life as it is is not worth hav- 
ing and the possibility of a better life not worth discounting, 
Utilitarianism is to pay away what is good in Stoicism without 
getting in return what is good in Epicureanism ; to substitute 
an impossible chimera for those absolute and available intui- 
tions of right and wrong, on which the ancient Stoic founded 
morality. Still more explicitly, this creed holds “ that actions 
are right, in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, that 
is, pleasure and the absence of pain; wrong as they tend to 
produce the reverse of happiness, that is, pain and the priva- 
tion of pleasure.” But pleasure and pain are feelings, and feel- 
ings as such have been decided to be no proper subjects of 
praise or blame. Right and wrong, good and bad are qualities 
solely of conduct—of acts and omissions. Moreover, the aber- 
ration of the moral standard of modern times, that is, the cor- 
ruption or degradation of modern morals, is the great stress 
laid upon feeling. So that all the morality there is in this 
world consists in the tendency of an act or an omission to pro- 
duce that which has no moral character at all, and which for 
that very reason becomes contemptible if any stress is laid 
upon it. The modern world is scornfully rebuked for its ex- 
treme susceptibility to feeling; and is summoned to recast its 
moral standards and ethical systems on the principle that con- 





* Utilitarianism, p. 9. 
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duct is right or wrong only as it tends to promote or to obstruct 
a particular kind of feeling. 

It is easy to understand that a mission was hardly to be 
found for an apostle of this perplexing character and creed. 
Cynics were not wanting in England seventy-five years ago, or 
Epicureans; but neither were ready to receive in the same 
breath the philosophy of despair and the ethics of Utopia. 
In truth there never was a time more unfitted for the advent of 
a dejected utilitarian. Rationalism and Optimism ran riot in 
both hemispheres. Confident prophecies of a new civilization 
in which universal happiness was to be founded on absolute 
right rang everywhere above the uproar of falling compromises 
and conventions. Of what avail was it to preach the doctrines 
of expediency toa generation which had subverted ancient 
oppressions in the name of eternal justice; or to stem the mad 
enthusiasms which produced the American and French Repub- 
lics with an epigram from Ecclesiastes? Still there was the 
probability that these mistaken faiths and fervors would spend 
themselves in time as others had often done before, and some- 
thing perhaps might be effected by training up a despondent 
disciple for an era of exhaustion. So it came to pass that the 
energies which might have been employed upon the contempo- 
rary illusions of mankind, were largely given to the education 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

It is now about three hundred years since Bacon, breaking 
with the traditions of the schoois, took Philosophy out of doors. 
Unfortunately a greater than he came after and took it back 
into the cloister again. Man, said Bacon, is the interpreter of 
Nature because he is her minister; Homo nature minister et 
interpres : he conquers only where he has the tact to obey her; 
Natura non nisi parendo vincitur : there must be practical sub- 
mission before we can make use of her, and we must have 
made practical use of her before we can understand her. The 
only explanations that are good for anything come to the man 
who has lived much in her society, a daily disciple, ruler, and 
friend. But to Descartes the condition of knowledge was soli- 
tude. From an experience of man, of life, and of nature far 
greater than Bacon had he retired within himself for the solu- 
tion of his problems and built him a cosmology out of his own 
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ideas. The universe of his theory is not only not the actual 
universe we live in, it does not even pretend to be; it is avow- 
edly an intellectual artifice or “ideal construction,” an imagi- 
nary similitude of the real universe which might have arisen 
out of the simple elements of Mind, Matter, and Motion, had the 
Creator chosen to adopt the plan of Descartes. So the Idols of 
the Cave were set up anew in Modern Philosophy, nor has any 
thinker arisen since strong enough to take them down. From 
Descartes to Spencer and Lewes, Philosophy has dwelt within 
the cloister, and as was to be looked for, has only drawn pallor 
and emanciation from confinement. Its “constructions” are 
more distinctly “ideal” than ever before, its theories of the 
universe the “realization” of thinner “abstractions.” The 
Dualism and Substantialism of the Cartesians, which are the 
necessary assumptions if not the sure intuitions of all real life, 
have faded out into the Monism and Nihilism of our times, in 
which all traces of real life and the actual world have disap- 
peared. What has happened is this, that a scanty stock of 
purely subjective abstractions has been distributed into all 
manner of combinations by a succession of ingenious recluses 
until the last glow of vitality has vanished from their faces at 
the very moment when farther redistribution is impossible. 
Let some new contributor to the Nation arise and turn the hes- 
itancies of recent speculation into pure Nihilistic Idealism 
and Modern Philosophy will be “ brought to a conclusion” not 
only “for the present” but forever.* The last of the Idols 
will have been set up over the fragments of its predecessors in 
the silence and gloom of the Cave. 

Now it was the peculiar fortune of Mr. J. S. Mill not only to 
have done his thinking within this secluded close, but to have 
been born and reared in it. The renunciations which most 
philosophers make for themselves were made in advance for 
him by this father; with this very important difference that the 
renunciation was not a mere philosophical artifice in aid of the 
intellect but a conscientious safeguard against depravation of 
character. Of the four great influences which are concerned in 
the vicious training of most men—the four Factors of which 
all ordinary life is the product—namely, the Family, Religion, 





* Nation, No. 634. 
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Society, and Nature, Mr. Mill had passed sentence on three. 
Religion, of course, in England meant Christianity and Christi- 
anity is the ne plus ultra of wickedness. Being so evil the 
society of which it is a foremost institution cannot be but evil 
too, and in England there is this special misfortune that society 
has the most to do with the training of young Englishmen. It 
is not, for instance, the tutor and professor, or any of their 
methods of instruction which determine the results in the pub- 
lic schools and universities ; somebody is always busy with the 
reform of these; but the reflection of public life, the mimic 
forms of the state, the silent utterances and steadfast pressure 
of the present and the past. A thousand years of English his- 
tory expand their cloudy wings around the undergraduate of 
Oxford, in the England of to-day, and the sure consequence is that 
he comes forth English even if plucked. If there is anywhere 
in the world a nobler training than this there is certainly no 
other so effective; and none so noxious if, as Mr. Mill believed, 
it is bad. 

Both of these ideas of Mr. Mill were among the common 
places of the time. Europe was astir with the feeling that 
what we call civilization is the mischievous product of an evo- 
lution which has gone wrong from the very beginning; an arti- 
ficial barrier built up between Man and the Universe, incapable 
of improvement or even of reconstruction, to be remedied only 
by being removed. Salvation, said Rousseau, is to be had by 
reverting to the primitive condition, in which the unsophisti- 
cated impulses of humanity are directly prompted by the 
kindly influences of the heavens and the earth. We have tried 
Art for three thousand years and are the worse for it: let us go 
back to Nature. Accordingly a good many people did go back, 
or tried to. There was the impetuous return of the French 
Revolution ; the sentimental Sturm und Drang of the Germans 
whose epos is the Sorrows of Young Werther; and there was 
the sober-minded British return with Wordsworth for poet and 
seer. If these enthusiasis were out in their reckoning there is 
this to be said for them that they put into action one of the 
great sentiments of our modern times as compared with the 
Dark Ages and Antiquity, namely, that in the search for the 
supernatural and ontological, for the causes and essences of 
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things, for their origin and destiny, man had got out of right 
relations to the things themselves and must resume them before 
he can be bettered; must in some sort go back from the insti- 
tutions which embody his premature aspirations to the Nature 
which he has forgotten. But Mr. Mill had no share in this 
sentiment and could not go along with this Exodus; not 
that be cared for the flesh-pots of Egypt but that he had no 
faith in the grapes of Eshcol ; the promised land was no fairer 
to him than the land of bondage. Society is bad enough no 
doubt and its Religion quite the wickedest thing there is; but 
Nature too is full of evil, so full, indeed, that it is only good 
government and good education, that is, some improved form of 
society, which can make life worth having at all. Meanwhile 
here was a child brought into this unhappy universe—by Mr. 
Mill of all persons—and something must be done to fit him 
for the situation. In truth there was but one thing to do and 
Mr. Mill did it. Religion, Society, and Nature having been 
put aside he took their places and brought up the boy himself. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the studies which gave Mr. 
J. S. Mill an advantage of a quarter of a century over bis con- 
temporaries. He began Greek when three years old and Latin 
when eight. Before he was fourteen he had been carried over 
an immense range of classical reading, to which he added on 
his own account, along with much besides, history and experi- 
mental science. These on asmaller scale are the studies of 
most boys; nor had they much to do with Mr. Mill’s real edu- 
cation. They would have compromised the experiment had it 
been otherwise; for history and classical literature are records 
of Religion and Society, or what were so once, that is, full of 
the influences which it was necessary to exclude. The elder 
Mill, himself one of the best classical scholars of the time, prob- 
ably shared the curious belief, which on the whole is justified 
by results, that some mysterious disinfectant accompanies a 
dead language, an old chronicle, or other relic of the remote 
past; or that the noxious properties of ancient modes of 
thought and feeling decay along with the races to which they 
belonged, time itself cleansing an atmosphere which was once 
loaded with contagion. At any rate Mr. J. S. Mill breathed it 
with such impunity from his childhood that beyond the mental 
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discipline acquired, his great erudition hardly appears in his 
works. For the most part these early studies served to occupy 
his attention and to deepen the solitude in which he grew up, 
the pale ghosts of the old world, so to say, helping to alienate 
him from the living world about him. What really determined 
his character was the companionship of his father, from which 
he can hardly be said to have escaped for thirty years. He 
was even forbidden the society of other children, his father 
being bent upon his avoiding “not only the corrupting influ- 
ence which boys exercise over boys, but the contagion of 
vulgar modes of thought and feeling.” One of these vulgarities 
was self-conceit. Driven at a pace far beyond the strength of 
any child, he was continually rebuked for shortcoming ; denied 
all holidays and the “ practicalizing influences of school-life” 
for which no substitute was provided, he was “ incessantly 
smarting under severe admonitions for his lack of bodily 
activity and his inattention, inobservance and general slackness 
of mind.” Learned beyond most men he was carefully re- 
minded of his ignorance or of the debt he owed his father. 
“From his intercourse with me I could derive none but a very 
humble opinion of myself. If 1 thought anything about my- 
self, it was that I was rather backward in my studies, since I 
always found myself so in comparison with what my father 
expected of me. I remember the very place where, on the eve 
of a long absence, he told me that whatever I knew more than 
others, could not be ascribed to any merit in me, but to the 
very unusual advantage which had fallen to my lot, of having 
a father who was able to teach me and willing to give the neces- 
sary time and trouble; that it was no matter of praise to me 
if I knew more than those who had not had a similar advan- 
tage, but the deepest disgrace if I did not.”* On the whole, 
religion, society, and nature, even of the Scotch varieties, could 
hardly have borne more heavily upon Mr. James Mill than he 
upon his pupil. The former “kicked over the traces” at the 
appropriate moment of receiving his license as a preacher; but 
the latter had been caught too young, and the result was that 
he entered manhood to begin war upon the beliefs and institu- 





* Autobiography, p. 34. 
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tions about him as docile and timid a conservative as any in 
England, with the instinct strong upon him of self-abnegation 
and submission to whomsoever or whatsoever he recognized as 
an authority. The only one of his contemporaries with whom 
we know how to compare him for depth and power of ob- 
structed feeling, for humble-minded loyalty at all costs to an 
oppressive domination, is John Henry Newman. The latter 
no doubt is the richer genius of the two, although if anything 
in recent English prose deserves to rank above the Apologia, 
for style and for pathetic and impressive associations, it is the 
Essay on Liberty ; but we believe that the differences between 
them are largely due to this, that the child of Oxford and the 
convert to Rome has lived beneath a spacious, if an inexorable 
despotism, while it fell to the other to find what room he could 
for repressed sympathies in the ideas of Mr. James Mill. He 
found other teachers in later years, and more and more as he 
grew older he passed under the influences which had been 
averted from his childhood; but on the whole it is not an in- 
accurate description of him to say that his life was an endeavor 
to “realize” the abstractions he had inherited from his father. 
His first distinctly original experience is a sufficient illustra- 
tion of this. The bar having been selected as “ on the whole a 
less ineligible profession” for him than any other, he began in 
his sixteenth year a course of reading in Roman and English 
law. In the opinion of Bentham, legislation hitherto has been 
the supreme expression of that delusive subjectivity and ration- 
alism, that neglect of the principles of Expediency taught 
by Experience, and that blind reliance upon the fanciful inner 
sense of right and wrong, truth and falsehood, which have been 
uppermost in the mismanagement of human affairs. The deliv- 
erances of this spurious faculty, what Kant calls the Categorical 
Imperatives of Practical Reason, in common phrase the dictates 
of conscience, are arrant dogmatism in pompous disguise; un- 
authenticated ideals of the interior consciousness realized in the 
outer world by the strong arm of the law. This being so it 
would seem that to send a young Benthamite to the bar was 
hardly less ineligible than to send him to be educated on a 
charitable fund for the Scottish church. But as we know, Mr. 
James Mill had better hopes of society and the state, whose 
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service he had entered himself, than of religion and the church, 
whose service he had left. So, although he held “the perfec- 
tion of human reason” to be a perfect chaos of barbarism, and 
Roman Law probably not much better, he consented to the bar 
as the best thing going for a young man who had his living to 
earn, contenting himself with providing the necessary corrective 
in the shape of Dumont’s 7raité de Legislation. There was. 
nothing in this redaction of Bentham which young Mill was not 
familiar with already, but as it was written with the French 
genius for orderly and luminous statement the old doctrines 
broke upon him with all the force of surprise. He saw for the 
first time how hollow are the common modes of reasoning in 
ethics, with their illusory deductions from such sounding 
phrases as “the moral sense,” “right reason,” “laws of nature,” 
and “natural rectitude.” The feeling rushed upon him that 
all previous moralists had been superseded and an end put to 
the malign invocation of a baseless @ priori conscience. With 
the vision of the superseded moralists rose the bright prospect 
of the coming era in which all things were to be renovated on 
the great @ posteriori principle of Utility. All Punishable of- 
fences were to fall into fair and stately symmetry of Scientific 
classification under the guidance of the ethical principle of 
Pleasurable and Painful Consequences; and with scientific clas- 
sification of offences were to come control] of the offender and 
suppression of the motive to offend. “I felt taken up to an 
eminence from which I could survey a vast mental domain, 
and see stretching out into the distance intellectual results 
beyond all computation. There seemed to be added to this 
intellectual clearness the most inspiring prospects of practical 
improvement in human affairs. When I laid down the last 
volume of the 7raité I had become a different being.”* In the 
hands of Betham himself and most of his followers the Greatest 
Happiness Principle had been a mere counter or symbol in a 
complicated process of abstract calculation, so that, as the 
Autobiography reminds us, a Benthamite had come to be re- 
garded with all his sentimental ethics as a mere reasoning ma- 
chine. With the elder Mill it was hardly more than a fanciful 
speculation of what might be had in a better universe than this 


* Autobiography, p. 66. 
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one where there is little hope for anything. But Mr. J. 8. Mill 
was stil] a boy and had arrived at the first turning-point and 
eminence in his life; and all the accumulated emotion which 
his father’s cynicism had made scorn of, found vent into his 
father’s Utilitarianism. “The principle of utility fell exactly 
into its place as the keystone which held together the detached 
and fragmentary component parts of my knowledge and beliefs. 
It gave unity to my conceptions of things. I now had opin- 
ions; a creed, a doctrine, a philosophy ; in one among the best 
senses of the word, a religion; the inculcation and diffusion of 
which could be made the principal outward purpose of a life.” 
In his seventeenth year an appointment under his father in one 
of the East India Company’s offices released him from the 
drudgery of the barand gave leisure and room for the propagation 
of the new faith. In 1823 he organized a “ Utilitarian Society ;” 
in 1824 he assisted in founding the Westminster Review, of which 
he was the principal contributor for several years; in 1825 he 
edited Bentham’s treatise on Evidence and along with some of 
his associates began an investigation of Political Economy, 
Logic, and Psychology, on all which topics he wrote and talked 
industriously. It was by far the happiest portion of his life, 
the horizon daily widening around successful labors beneath 
the ample heaven of the new Theory and the utilitarian 
millenium coming in upon all the wings of the winds. How 
long the brilliant illusion would have lasted if left to itself is 
hard to say; very likely it would have faded out in the natural 
decay of youthful emotion; or it might have yielded to the 
eynicism of the elder apostles; or have been shattered against 
the hard realities of the outer world. In point of fact the 
catastrophe was precipitated from within, by one of those re- 
volts of self-consciousness which no man can guard against, and 
which have wrecked so much of the ideal construction of em- 
piricism. “The time came,” says the Autobiography, “ when 
I awakened from all this as from a dream.* I was in a dull 
state of nerves, such as everybody is occasionally liable to; un- 
susceptible to pleasure or enjoyment; the state, I should think, 
in which converts to Methodism usually are, when smitten by 
their first ‘conviction of sin.’” In itself this was an intelligible 





* p. 133. This was in 1826. 
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and harmless ailment, a pathological condition due to excite- 
ment and overwork which would have yielded readily to tonics 
and rest. Its importance was that it left the patient exposed, 
for the first, and, so far as we remember, for the last time, to 
the unprompted action of his own mind. “In this frame of 
mind it occurred to me to put the question directly to myself: 
‘Suppose that all your objects in life were realized ; that all the 
changes in institutions and opinions which you are looking for- 
ward to, could be completely effected at this very instant: 
would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ and an irre- 
pressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘No!’ At this 
my heart sank within me; the whole foundation on which my 
life was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have 
been found in the pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to 
charm. I seemed to have nothing left to live for.” However 
the calamity was a new and most interesting psychological 
phenomenon and the sufferer sat down, alone, among the ruins 
to inquire into the causes and probable consequences of it. He 
could not go to his father for help, for his father would have 
simply told him that his lost enthusiasms were a form of mad- 
ness, that the pleasures of the benevolent affections are good in 
their way but only on condition that no great stress is laid 
upon them, that cynicism is the true temper to take into Utili- 
tarianism. Nor was there anyone else to apply to, for had he 
loved anyone enough to make the confidence of his griefs a 
necessity he would not have been in the condition he was. 
Left to himself he resorted for an explanation to the great em- 
pirical doctrine of the Association of Ideas which he had 
already learned to apply to the other phenomena of Conscious- 
ness. All the contents of the mind are either associated sensa- 
tions or the results of association. Among these results are our 
moral feelings and qualities, good or bad. Pleasurable feelings 
cling to (are associated with) some of the associations; painful 
feelings cling to some of the others: where this clinging, or 
compound association, is artificial, as in our vitiated conscious- 
ness it often is, it is almost certain to be fugitive—the association 
is disintegrated and the pleasure flies away. Permanent pleas- 
ures are those which adhere naturally to certain sensations (as the 
physical and organic sensations), or which have been trained to 
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adhere by an education continued long enough to amount toa sec- 
ond nature. Now the good of others, and especially of mankind 
on a large scale, as objects to live and work for, are the greatest 
and surest sources of those pleasurable feelings which consti- 
tute happiness. They ought to have made Mr. Mill happy; 
they had failed to do so for the reason that his education had 
failed to bind the pleasurable feelings permanently to the ob- 
jects proposed; nor had it provided any other associations 
which could contribute to his happiness, while it had devel- 
oped a precocious talent for destructive analysis in all depart- 
ments of consciousness. He was thus left “stranded at the be- 
ginning of his voyage,” without any real desire for the ends 
which he had been so carefully fitted to work for; “no delight 
in virtue or the general good, but also just as little in anything 
else.” Having ascertained the nature of the evil it remained to 
apply the remedy, which he found in a theory of life “very 
unlike that on which he had before acted,” and involving, as it 
seems to us, a new contradiction of the whole scheme of utili- 
tarian ethics. He retained as the first great object of life the 
well-being of others, adding as a second his own internal cul- 
ture, but leaving happiness to take care of itself. ‘“‘ Those only 
are happy (I thought) who have their minds fixed on some ob- 
ject other than their own happiness. Aiming thus at something 
else they find happiness by the way. The enjoyments of life 
are sufficient to make it a pleasant thing when taken en passant, 
without being made a principal object. Once make them so 
and they are immediately felt to be insufficient. The only 
chance is to treat, not happiness, but some end external to it, 
as the purpose of life.” This if noble, is not epicurean or even 
utilitarian. It is to declare that the consequences which deter- 
mine the moral character of one’s life are not the proper objects 
of one’s life; that the well-being of others and of oneself is 
what we have to work for, but that happiness is distinct from 
well-being however essential to its perfection; and in itself so 
coy and evanescent a thing that when wooed with rude direct- 
ness it is not to be won—its favors being reserved, with femi- 
nine prudery, for the man who wants, or makes the solemn pre- 
tence of wanting, something else. Not the faintest suspicion 
seems to have crossed Mr. Mill’s mind that his new artifice 
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had completely knocked the bottom out of his ethical system ; 
that any attempt to be virtuous on these terms is, in the rude 
proverb of Kant, milking a he-goat into a sieve. How are we 
going to ascertain the moral character of acts, habits, qualities, 
policies or institutions by their tendency to secure a thing 
which vanishes upon the suspicion that we are seeking to 
secure it? 

On the whole there is no mistaking the import of this re- 
markable confession. It did not mean that Mr. Mill had been 
the victim of fictitious emotion, or that the ends he had pro- 
posed to himself were false and bad; but simply that in his 
boyish seclusion he had formed a set of artificial conceptions of 
those ends which had no enduring power over his feelings be- 
cause no root in reality. The happiness he talks of as some- 
thing distinct from all other states of mind, to be associated 
with or dissociated from them by nature and education, 
to be sought directly or indirectly for itself; the general good 
or greatest happiness of the greatest number; utility, virtue, 
life, experience, expediency—all these were, in his mind, 
wholly subjective fabrications like the moral sense, right reason, 
natural rectitude, and natural law of the dogmatic moralists; an 
assemblage of abstractions which, whatever objective realities 
they correspond to, were unreal to him and so no foundation 
for solid happiness or safe speculation. The misfortune was 
that the crisis in his mental history was not sharp enough to 
save him. It sufficed to disturb permanently the composure 
of his mind and to bring into suspicion the whole throng of 
ideas which had settled about him, but not to drive him be- 
yond them into any world of greater reality. If he could have 
broken away completely, as his father did from the Scotch 
church, and betaken himself to travel, or hard work in his 
office, or to new studies, the character of his life would proba- 
bly have changed. The remedies he proposed to himself were 
of the right sort, but unluckily his conception of the welfare of 
others was itself, as we saw, an abstraction, and the labors he 
undertook for this end, however valuable to mankind, all went 
on within the old circuit; while his new project of self-culture 
was if possible a deeper plunge into subjectivity than ever. 
The idealism and nihilism of his later speculations were a fore- 
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gone conciusion when he sat down disconsolately in the familiar 
seclusion to wait for such revivals of emotion and such gleams 
of happiness as might come of themselves. 

In this condition of irritated and morbid self-consciousness, 
when, if ever, the cynicism of the elder Mill or some substitute 
for it would have done good, it was the misfortune of the 
patient to fall under the influence of Wordsworth, having pre- 
viously tried a course of Byron without being the better for it. 
“ While Byron was exactly what did not suit my condition, 
Wordsworth was exactly what did ;” Byron being a subjective 
poet full of the despair of extinct feelings and Wordsworth 
another full of the bliss of feelings which are alive. There is 
no occasion here for an estimate of the most significant (we do 
not say the greatest) genius since Shakspeare, for the reason 
that the real Wordsworth, who could have served him, was 
quite unknown to Mr. Mill, as to a multitude of smaller men 
whose maladies he has aggravated. All the sources of his in- 
spiration were outside the regions Mr. Mill’s experience had 
occupied. The intense realism which vivifies the feeblest and 
dullest lines of his verse, the deep, full and tranquil flow of 
emotion which testified in his own consciousness to the grand- 
eur of the soul and of the powers in nature and above her by 
which the soul is moved and filled—the very testimony needed 
—-were foolishness to Mr. Mill. He saw nothing in his new 
teacher but a somewhat common-place man, “the poet of un- 
poetical natures” as he calls him, who had betaken himself to 
the stimulation of self-consciousness by scenery and had caught 
in his solitude a laborious trick of turning natural feeling into 
simple verse. For spontaneity and fullness of genius he ranks 
Wordsworth below Shelley, the very poet of strenuous ineffi- 
ciency, whose aspirations were beyond his real emotions as his 
emotions were beyond his vocabulary ; the first of a line of 
poets, represented to-day by Swinburne and the Rosettis, 
whose business it has been to wreak upon expression a set of 
feelings never thoroughly felt. ‘What made Wordsworth’s 
poems,” says Mr. Mill, “a medicine for my state of mind, was 
that they expressed states of feeling, and of thought colored by 
feeling, under the excitement of beauty. They seemed to be 
the very culture of the feelings which I was in quest of In 
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them I seemed to draw from a source of inward joy, of sympa- 
thetic and imaginative pleasure, which could be shared in by 
all human beings.”* In other words, all that any man has to 
do to be happy is to sit down and pump up perennial bliss from 
the wells of his own consciousness’; a theory safe enough per- 
haps for a man like Wordsworth, although in Mr. Lowell's 
opinion even Wordsworth’s pumps suck occasionally, but not 
safe for a good many of us and certainly not safe for a nihilist 
and a puzzled utilitarian. 

The mental sequestration deepened by the influence of 
Wordsworth’s poetry was confirmed by the new teacher who 
superseded all others and took possession of Mr. Mill’s life from 
his twenty-fifth year to its close. In common with all the 
critics we are at a loss in speaking of Mrs. Mill. There are few 
distinguishable traces of this lady outside the Autobiography 
and there she figures in the large proportions and vague out- 
lines of anthropomorphic myth, an impressive presence in which 
the real character of the person disappears in the cloud of im- 
possible traits and achievements ascribed to her. She was 
more a poet than Carlyle, whom Mr. Mill thought a great poet, 
and more a thinker than Mr. Mill himself. In general spiritual 
characteristics he often compared her as he first knew her to 
Shelley: “but in thought and intellect Shelley was but a child 
compared with what she ultimately became. Alike in the 
highest regions of speculation and in the practical concerns of 
daily life, her mind was the same perfect instrument, piercing 
to the very heart and marrow of the matter. . . . Her in- 
tellectual gifts did but minister to a moral character at once the 
noblest and the best balanced which [ have ever met with in 
life."+ It is hardly possible that a genius so strong and a 
character so large and lofty as this could have consented to 
concealment or could have been concealed. The only conclu- 
sion we can come to is that the real personage who was the 
most intimate companion of Mr. Mill’s mature years, who of all 
beings stood nearest to him and touched him at most points, 
had been transmuted in his consciousness along with all remoter 
things; a new and more inveterate abstraction which however 
suggested by the reality was a product of his own ideation, and 





* Autobiography, p. 148. + Autobiography, p. 180. 
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as such served to throw back his own image magnified and re- 
fracted, like the cloud of the Brocken. 

Any complete estimate of Mr. Mill’s character and writings 
would lead beyond the bounds of a sketch like this. He was a 
man great enough to be understood only along with the whole 
society to which he belonged. The early training he received 
and the influences which limited his later life are but striking 
examples of that disintegrating tendency toward individualism 
and subjectivity which in spite of all the restraints of ancient 
imperialism and all the manifest perils of democracy are silently 
transforming the world about us and ourselves along with it. 
The ordeal of isolation to which he submitted from first to last 
was not imposed upon him by his teachers alone but by his 
times. It is ours too in one form or another, and in his case, as 
in ours, the result was decided by the manner of man he was. 
It is impossible to speak otherwise than with respect and even 
affection of Mr. Mill for the perfect sincerity, rectitude and 
earnestness which make his writings a revelation of character 
and not a mere impersonal manipulation of philosophic the- 
ories; but the truth is that he belonged to a class of men who just 
now determine the cast of English thought, men who have in- 
herited the ideas of the century but not the interior resources 
of the men with whom the ideas were born. The poets, for 
example, are full of the self-consciousness of Wordsworth : 
each of them, like Mr. Whitman, sings himself; the trouble 
being that the self is so rarely sufficient for the song. In all of 
them, and in most of the great prose writers too, the art of ex- 
pression is bewildered between an ambitious ideal or aspira- 
tion and a defective power; and it is out of this bewilderment 
that the whole crop of affectations in thought and mannerisms 
in style which disfigure English literature to-day have grown. 
So Mr. Mill's dream is of Liberty, but there is the clank of the 
chain in all he wrote; and of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, yet he is not a happy man. What he wanted 
is what, according to Tennyson, we all want—“ Life, more life, 
and better ;” that is, amplitude, profundity, and power of feel- 
ing, and that clear intelligence and victorious force which 
spring from them. For a nature of this sort the only salvation 
is a most wide and varied culture, an unceasing intercourse 
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with the best there is in man and nature. Literature alone 
cannot give it; or art; certainly systematic philosophy cannot: 
there must be nothing less than the perpetual play of the whole 
of what Mr. Spencer calls the “ environment.” Where original 
genius is wanting the only adequate substitute is that culture 
which is the genius of mediocrity. It is proverbially easy to 
be wise after the fact, but we have seen the sort of culture Mr. 
Mill received and the consequences appear to have been very 
nearly what might have been expected. Carefully sheltered 
from wholesome wind and weather his mind was usurped and 
overpowered by a growth of alien and discordant ideas beneath 
whose chilling shade self-consciousness sickened into idealism 
and languid emotion into nihilism. The excluded and distant 
universe resolved itself into “ permanent possibilities of sensa- 
tion,” or the “unknown condition” of sensation; mind, into 
the series, or assemblage of sensations themselves. This lat- 
ter doctrine, of qualified phenomenalism or nihilistic idealism, 
is more Mr. Mill’s own than any of the others and is the one by 
which his rank in philosophy is to be fixed. Here we desire 
particularly to call attention to the inevitable incoherence of 
theories which originate after this fashion. If Mr. Mill had 
been a mere passive recipient and interpreter of some estab- 
lished school of philosophy or system of thought we should 
have got from him at ieast consistent exposition: or if he had 
been a man of abundant resources and aggressive temper he 
might have added to philosophy a system of his own. Beyond 
most men of his time he combined the critical faculty and the 
habit of analysis with distrust of himself, and the natural pro- 
duct of the combination was a collection of doctrines half bor- 
rowed, half his own, which had no outer or inner bond of unity 
because coming from different quarters they found in his recep- 
tion of them no sufficient faculty of assimilation, none of that 
white heat of the intellect and the imagination which fuses 
ideas into a homogeneous whole. The best illustration of what 
we mean is afforded by the papers on Nature, Religion and 
Theism published after his death by Miss Helen Taylor. The 
editor is aware of certain discrepancies between the first two of 
these essays which belong to the years 1850-1858 and the last 
which belongs to 1868-1870 but is of the opinion that they 
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would have disappeared had the essay on Theism received the 
final corrections of the author. They are alike in this, that all 
of them are the reactions late in life of Mr. Mill’s milder but more 
melancholy temperament upon the hard abstractions of his 
father; but no revision could have eliminated the ruinous con- 
tradictions between the abstractions themselves and the funda- 
mental principles of his thinking. Nature, as Mr. Mill de- 
scribes her, is a compound of intractable material and omnipo- 
tent, or at least ungovernable power, wholly destitute of intelli- 
gence, conscience or compassion; a vast embodiment of brute 
force, part of which she spends in torturing and killing the 
sentient creatures engendered in her womb—a mother and an 
infanticide. Something might be said for this conception as a 
piece of pure anthropomorphic personification did it issue from 
the brain of a despairing rationalist, but nothing can be more 
certain than that Mr, Mill could bave had no experience of a 
Nature like this and therefore that in his bands the speculation 
is extreme metempiricism; for the living world is as much a 
part of Nature as inanimate matter, so that what is called 
murder is in fact suicide or at any rate innocent death; the 
cruelty of Nature is her mortal agony—she is herself the 
Pometheus Bound and not the malignant power who sends the 
vultures. Mr. Mill's deity is if possible more inexcusably met- 
empirical than his Nature. We can best describe him by say- 
ing that in intelligence and moral character he ranks indefi- 
nitely below Mrs. Mill, the one abstraction which awakens Mr. 
Mill's enthusiasm. He is a respectable and disinterested person 
who has undertaken to call Nature to order and to set her 
right; and has been lamentably worsted in the trial, the best 
that can be said of the creation so far being that it is as good 
as the “ intractable material” and vicious temper of Nature has 
permitted. There are certainly no traces of this good-natured 
incapability in the universe and consequently none in Mr. 
Mill’s experience. There are natural forces which encounter 
other natural forces and we who are caught in the collision suf- 
fer, bat who can find any battle field where God and Nature 
have fought or any victory won by either. Mr. Mill’s God is 
simply a very considerable Mr. Mill (which accounts for his 
inferiority to Mrs. Mill); a large being who has a critical 
VOL. XXXVI. 8 
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faculty and a conscience equal to the detection and disapproval of 
Nature's vices but not strength enough to compel her to reform. 
As to Religion, Mr. Mill does not say what his father said of 
modern Christianity that it is the ne plus ultra of wickedness, 
but that it is of doubtful utility and that we are quite as well 
off without it. This is logical if God and Nature have been 
represented truthfully ; if we are right in our Manicheanism 
we cannot be wrong in our irreligion. But it must be ob- 
served again that Mr. Mill confesses to having had no experi- 
ence of religion, standing in this respect quite alone among his 
contemporaries. “I am,” he says, “perhaps the one person of 
my time who has—not rejected a religion, but—who never had 
one.” We do not say that this disqualified Mr. Mill from 
having an opinion on the Utility of Religion, but only that such 
an opinion must have been rationalistic and not empirical. 

We have only one more question to put here. If the uni- 
verse is of this sort; if there is the victorious incarnation of 
evil in the material world and an incapable apotheosis of good, 
a real creator however impotent and a real providence how- 
ever baffled and thwarted over against the fatal dualism of 
nature ; what becomes of sensationalism, idealism, and nihilism ? 
Matter must be more than the bare permanent possibility or 
unknown condition of sensation if it wields all these tremen- 
dous forces: mind, divine or human, more than a bare aggre- 
gate of sensations if it sustains, even discomfitted, this conflict. 
It is the old dilemma of the Dualism of Force which has stared 
philosophers out of countenance from Spinoza to Spencer, and 
which as we hope to show makes short work with Mr. Mill's 
phenomenalism. 





Woman’s Vorce in the Church. 


Articte VI.—WOMAN’S VOICE IN THE CHURCH. 


Exposition of 1 Cor. xiv, 34,35. ‘Let your women keep silence in the churches ; 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak; but they are commanded to be under 
obedience, as also saith the law. And if they will learn anything, let them ask 
their husbands at home; for it is a shame for women to speak in the church.” 


THIS passage is exciting very great attention in our day. 
The question of woman’s place in the church, as well as in the 
world, is being widely discussed; and this teaching of Paul 
upon the subject cannot be ignored. We have lying before us 
seven or eight learned treatises, all issued within a short time, 
urging various different theories of this passage.* The fore- 
most of these take the most extreme and emphatic ground 
against woman’s speech. Thus, in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Oct., 
1870, we are told, “that the injunction of silence is of perpetual 
obligation,” “forbidding the women to speak at all in the 
assemblies ;” “ because in its very nature, whatever the manner 
of it may be, speaking in the assembly is inconsistent with the 
position of women in the churches.” So also Professor Clapp. 
Others of these writers go to the very opposite extreme, and 
claim, that there is no limitation whatever put, either by 
Scripture or by reason, upon the speech of woman, any more 
than upon that of man. In the Congregational Quarterly, April, 
1874, we are pointed in this direction. 

Such is the interest excited upon this subject, and such the 
confusion and contradiction of views concerning it. An exam- 
ination and determination of the passage before us is, therefore, 
extremely important for us all at this time; not only that we 
may save ourselves and others from the loose and dangerous 





* 1. The Silence of Women Required in the Churches. By Rey. A. H. Ross. Bib. 
Sacra, 1870, April and Oct. 2. An Argument against Women’s Voice in Church. 
By Prof. 8. C. BARTLETT, in reply to Rev. Mr. Helmer. Advance, 1869. 3. Women 
not Forbidden to Speak, but to Babble. By Rev. Harmon Loomis; Cong. Quar., 
April, 1874. 4. Woman may not Speak in Meeting. By Miss Avcusta Moore; 
Cong. Quar., April, 1874. 5. Speaking, not Babbling, forbidden, A reply to Mr. 
Loomis; Cong. Quar., Oct., 1874, 6. Several Essays in favor of Woman's Speech, 
as against Paul. 17. Professor Clapp’s essay before the Illinois Association, May, 
1876, on Woman not a Public Character, and sundry replies to it in the Advance, 
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views so prevalent; but also, that the minds of all, and espe- 
cially of our women, may be settled and grounded as to personal 
duty, and they may go forward without misgivings to the ful- 
filment of it. We love our Bible; and we mean to do just 
what it enjoins. But while our view of its teachings on this 
point remains unsettled or disputed, under the mixed and 
dubious utterances of our times,—many are faltering in their 
activity, wondering who may, or who ought to take part 
in our meetings; and what little is done, is without the courage 
and success that comes from well settled conviction.* A 
review of the ground is surely needed; and this we now 
attempt. 

We have in this passage, seemingly, a plain divine prohibi- 
tion of all female utterance in the assembled church. But such 
a complete prohibition is so singular, being found in no other 
passage,t—and so unlikely, for any reason that has been or 
could be assigned,—and so undesirable, for the good of Christi- 
anity itself, that all Christians have understood the language 
with some limitations. And the only question among them 
for ages, has been, how far the laws of language will allow 
those limitations to be carried, in harmony with the rest of 
Scripture. 

Thus, it is almost universally conceded, that this injunction 
of “silence in the charches” was not intended to forbid singing, 
either in chorus or in solo, And many would go further, and 
say that, for the same reason, praying could not be included in 
the prohibition, or indeed any purely devotional exercise, such 
as responses or readings from Scripture or other such service. 
If the silence enjoined be not absolute, but allow of singing, 
then the command here was not directed against devotional 
utterance at all, but at somethiug else here described more 
definitely as “to speak.” 

Again, it is universally conceded, that this injunction of 
“silence” is not a bar to class-teaching in the church assembled 





* Even so learned a man as Dr. Edward Beecher, publicly stated in Illinois five 
years ago, that “there are grave difficulties about this passage, and all that I can 
do is to wait for light.” 

+ Mr. Ross wrongly speaks (p. 751, 756) of the “passages enjoining silence 
upon women in the churches. This one passage before us, is the only church 
passage to be found. 
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as a bible-school, or to the repeating of Scripture, or even other 
exercise, before the whole, ur to the giving of evidence or 
information when called for. And many would say, that, for 
the same reason, this passage cannot mean to prohibit any 
Christian testimony or statement of experience, or other modest 
womanly utterance not made in violation of any other Scripture. 
If the silence required be not absolute, but allow some use of 
the voice, then the speaking here forbidden is only that sort of 
speaking which is everywhere else prohibited, namely, that 
which is insubordinate and dictatorial to man, and therefore 
unwomanly (as taught in 1 Tim. ii, 11, 12, etc.). 

Interpreting the passage in this common-sense way, as sanc- 
tioned by the Church in all ages, we shall have it in harmony 
with all other Scripture, as well as with reason and the expedi- 
ency of things; while at the same time we shall do no violence 
to the language of the apostle, and put no contempt upon his 
inspired authority in the case. But of late, the idea of any 
limitation upon female speech has become so distasteful to 
many, that the present generation are attempting to ignore the 
apostle’s teaching entirely. And, instead of debating how far 
his injunction admits of limitation, the sceptical are boldly 
declaring, that it is of no force to us. Even some good people 
have fallen into this sceptical snare. It takes two forms: 

]. Some, more flippant than reverent, assert, that this passage 
is only the unadvised utterance of “an old bachelor,” in which 
Paul without divine warrant gives his own ascetic notions, 
begotten of his celibate habits; whereas we are better situated 
than he to judge what is right in the case. But here let it be 
observed, in the first place, that we are far from knowing cer- 
tainly that Paul was a bachelor, as an able writer has shown ; 
nor would this teaching be any more likely to come from the 
“crusty bachelor,” than from the “tyrant husband” of whom 
these objectors talk. Secondly, the general tenor of Paul’s 
teaching is in the direction of elevating woman, far more than 
was the current sentiment of his day; so that the passage could 
not come from any such feeling as alleged. Thirdly, thus to 
eharge, is not only to put unjust contempt on the character of 
Paul, but to deny his inspiration, and so to despoil the Word 
of God. When we treat one passage thus, we have nowhere to 
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stop till we reject the whole Bible. Of course, no true disciple 
of Christ can wittingly maintain this view. 

2. Others assert, that the command was only a temporary 
and local one, growing out of the peculiar habits and circum- 
stances of the Corinthian church; and that therefore it has 
become obsolete, and has ao binding force on us. In reply we 
say: There may indeed be found here and there a few remarks 
of Paul, of a merely prudential and advisory character, without 
special authority to us,—where he expressly announces that he 
is not speaking by divine command. But to extend this view 
to any passage not so announced, will be to subvert the whole 
inspired authority of the apostle. And the passage before us 
is one, which, instead of being thus specifically released from 
general obligation, is most expressly enforced as of universal 
application. It begins with the language, “As in all the 
churches of Christ, let your women, etc.:—which the best 
critics now agree in punctuating thus as properly one con- 
tinuous sentence: (so Lachman, Conybeare, and Howson, etc.) 
The passage ends with a severe rebuke (v. 836-38) of any one 
who should reject this teaching, concluding with this decisive 
language: “ Let him acknowledge, that the things that I write 
unto you are the commandments of the Lord.” 

A passage thus announced, not only without hint of being 
exceptional, but with solemu asseveration to the contrary, cannot 
be thrown aside as not intended for us. Any one who treats 
this portion of Scripture thus, must be quite unsettled as to 
anything and everything in the Bible. If we begin such a 
process of ignoring what does not answer our purpose, there is 
no barrier we can put up against any amount of caviling and 
rejection of truth. To accept such a view of Paul’s teaching 
here, is not only to undermine our own basis of reliance upon 
Scripture as any sure guide for us,—but is to give full license 
to the universalist, the sceptic, the most heretical mutilator of the 
Bible, in all his daring denials of every unwelcome statement. 

We confidently say, therefore, that to the Bible Christian 
there is no possible escape from the difficulties of this passage, 
in any of these modern devices for ignoring it as of no force to 
us. As loyal to God’s Word, we must look only in the other 
direction; and, seeing that Christ’s Church has always found 
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here a prohibition binding upon all, but not in the unlimited 
sense of absolute silence,—we must simply decide,—how far 
may we go, under a fair interpretation of the apostle’s language, 
in the allowable limitation of his seemingly absolute prohibition. 

Several limitations have been attempted, which cannot be 
approved : 

1. An attempt to limit the prohibition to public meetings, 
or to business meetings. This cannot be maintained; for the 
passage says simply “the church” and “the churches,” that is, 
the Christian assemblings of every sort, whether for worship, 
for prayer, for business, for search of the Scriptures, or for any 
other organic design. Whatever is here forbidden, is just as 
wrong before a Sunday-school or a concert, as before any other 
church gathering. The error here attempted is sufficiently 
exposed in the Bib, Sacra, 1870, p. 743. 

2. An attempt to limit the word “speak,” as here meaning 
only to preach, or as meaning only to babble,—one or the other 
of these—preaching or babbling—being understood as all that 
is forbidden to women by Paul. The latter view, the “ babble” 
theory, is fully presented by Rev. Mr. Loomis, in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly for April, 1874; but is very ably and critically 
overthrown in the October number (as rehearsed by Professor 
Clapp). And neither of these theories can make any headway, 
as their very contrariness indicates. 

We must fall back, therefore, on the only remaining and 
legitimate limitations of the passage; which we proceed to set 
forth, in the method we have held for years. 


We have here three different expressions of Paul, which 
seem peremptory against woman’s right of speech in the church. 
1. “Let your women keep silence in the churches.” 2. “ For 
it is not permitted unto them to speak.” 3. “It is a shame for 
women to speak in the church.” Let us try to interpret these 
three expressions in their order. 

1. “Let your women keep silence in the churches.” As 
already stated, it is conceded by all that this does not mean 
absolute silence. In 1 Tim. ii, 11, 12, we find the same 
requirement, of silence in a limited sense, that is relative 
silence, for woman, everywhere; abstinence from authoritative 
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teaching, or self-assertion over man. “ Let the women learn in 
silence [relatively] with all subjection. But I suffer not a 
woman to teach or usurp authority over the man, but to be in 
silence” relatively to him,—that is, in that silence which 
abstains from “authority over the man,”—so much silence as 
is needful in order to “learn with all subjection.” The passage 
before us is only an application of this general principle to the 
church in session. Its meaning must be, “Let your women 
keep silence [relatively] in the churches,”"—so much silence as 
is needful for the good order I am enjoining in this chapter, 
and especially in the verses next preceding. That this is the 
limitation upon the word here, the same limitation as in the 
other passage from 1st Timothy, is evident from the reason 
immediately added,—* For it is—to them—to be in subjection.” 
Such silence is required as is needed for subjection, and no 
other.* 

So then, the meaning is nut— keep entire silence with this 
or that exception,—except in singing or except in something 
else,”—as most interpret it. If the writer had meant to make 
exceptions, he would have said so, in this clause as in the next. 
But the meaning is simply this ;—“ keep the silence of subjec- 
tion, the womanly quiet and reserve which is everywhere 
enjoined,—keep this same in the church, as it is required at 
home and in all places.” 

The relative silence here prescribed is drawn directly from 
the previous verse (830)—the intervening sentence (“ for,” etc., v. 
81-33) being clearly a mere parenthesis, explaining the propriety 
and feasibility of the thing required. Paul there first enjoins a 
relative silence on all, the men included. V. 29, 30. When 
“two or three” are to speak in rotation, “let the first one hold 
his peace,” that is, stop speaking for the time being, as soon as 





* According to the principle of the passage, voting is certainly more question- 
ble than any other mode of expression; for this carries “authority” rather than 
“ subjection” in it. And if the actual majority vote of all the men composing a 
church be over-ruled by votes of women turning the scale, it may be hard to see 
why this is not the very using of “authority over the man” which Paul forbids ; 
though certaiuly the women do not “usurp” it, if this over-ruling power is volun- 
tarily conferred by the men themselves. Must it not be more scriptural, for every 
church taking women’s votes, to except from their operation, by special provision, 
every such case as that just referred to? 
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the divine prompting calls for “another that sitteth by.” In 
other words, if one by our side is divinely prompted to occupy 
the floor, we should give way to him, so that all may have 
opportunity to speak, (as is altogether reasonable and practica- 
ble, he adds in parenthesis.) And then he forthwith (at v. 34) 
applies this relative “ holding of the peace” to the women par- 
ticularly, as most subject to such subordination, and perhaps 
as there in Corinth most needing the caution.* “Let your 
women [particularly—in such a case] hold their peace in the 
churches ;” for they particularly are “to be under obedience.”’ 
Not “keep silence” absolutely, but “hold their peace” rela- 
tively, as expressed in the previous verse (30), (where Cony- 
beare and Howson render it—“end the discourse ;”) for it is 
the same Greek expression in both places, (o:yaq@), Let them 
stop speaking when others wish to speak; especially let them 
stop conversational inquiries in church, as he proceeds to par- 
ticularize (v. 35). Let them keep quiet and orderly, as “ under 
obedience.” This is all the word means, as shown by the con- 
nection ; for this matter of order is the very subject the apostle 
is discussing. 

2. “For it is not permitted unto them to speak, but [they 
are commanded] to be under obedience; as also saith the law.” 
Here the translators have unfortunately inserted the proposition 
“they are commanded,” supposing that this would make the 
sense plainer; whereas, the real sense is perverted by this gra- 
tuitous interpolation. They mistook the idea from a wrong 
understanding of the word “but” in this place. 

In Greek as in English, the conjunction dud with a negative 
before it has two uses: (1) Disjunctive, (ovx . . . adda, not 
. . . but) on the contrary to what has gone before; as, “I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfill,” Mat. v,7. (2) Subordinate, 
somewhat like a preposition, (ovx ... @AAa, not... but) 
save or excepting what follows, which is thus excepted from 
the negative that has gone before; as, “He hath not grieved 
me but in part,” 2 Cor. ii, 5; that is, ‘not... except in part.” 





* Paul’s mention of the disorder indicates its existence at Corinth. And this 
shows that the customs of the day gave women a chance to speak in meetings. 
Hence Paul’s teaching cannot be a mere outgrowth from some austere notion of 
those times in that respect. 
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The apostle seems at first to say, that the offender has not 
grieved him; but his whole statement, with the “but” upon it, 
shows that he has grieved him by way of exception. Here the 
“but” limits the previous “not;” so that it is not absolutely 
not, but not except in a certain respect. 

Thus again, in Mark ix, 8, “They saw no man any more 
save (but) Jesus only,” (ovx @AAa@);—the very translation 
“save” or except instead of but,—and the fact that Matthew 
(xvii, 8) actually substitutes except (€ “n,)—shows clearly 
this use of the word. We are first told, “They saw no man ;” 
but the whole statement shows that they did see a man; for 
the last clause is an exception to the first. 

So in the passage before us: “For it is not permitted (or 
appointed) unto them to speak, (@AAaq, but, except,) save to 
be under obedience.” Here, as in the other cases, there seems 
at first to be an absolute “not” given, but the added words of 
exception make it only a limited “ not,” that is, a “not save” 
or except, or only in a certain way. 

It belongs then to women, to speak only (or not except) in 
a way of subordination, just as enjoined in i Tim. ii, 11, 12, 
and in all other Scripture, or (in Paul's own added words) “as 
also saith the law.” This appended expression shows, that the 
sentiment here is only a parallel reiteration of the general 
doctrine concerning women everywhere, as being specially 
applicable to them “in church.” They are to “hold their 
peace” or be quiet there as elsewhere, so far as needful in 
order to be “in subjection,” and not “to usurp authority over 
the man.” But this does not require them to be absolutely 
silent at home; and no more does it require them to be abso- 
lutely silent in church. “It is appointed to them not to speak 
except [so as] to be in subjection ;” for exactly thus the verse 
may be rendered. 

Besides the cases given above, 2 Cor. ii, 5, Mark ix, 8, 1 Cor. 
xiv, 84, we add the following, as plain cases of aAAa@ but in 
this subordinate sense of save, except, or unless, Gal. i, 12, 
“Neither was I taught it but (except) by revelation of Jesus 
Christ ;” 2 Cor. i, 18, “ We write none other things than (other 
than or except) what ye read;” Heb. v, 4, “No.man taketh 
this honor unto himself but (except) he that is called of God ;” 
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1 Cor. iii, 5, “ Who then is Paul, and who Apollos, but (except) 
ministers?” So also, 2 Cor. vii, 9, “I rejoice, not that ye were 
made sorry, but (except) that ye sorrowed unto repentance ;” 
2 Cor. v, 4, “ Not that we wish to be unclothed, but (except or 
unless) to be clothed upon ;”* Rom. vii, 17, 20, “It is no more 
I that do it, but (except or save only) sin that dwelleth in me;” 
Mat. ix, 24, Mark v, 39, Luke viii, 52, “The maid is not dead 
but (save that she) sleepeth,”—(death is only a sleep ;) John xi, 
4, “This sickness is not unto death but (save) for the glory of 
God ;” 2 Cor. »iii, 7, “Not that we should appear approved, 
but (except) that ye should do that which is honest.” The 
following may be added: Mark ix, 87, John xii, 44, “He 
that believeth on me, believeth not on me but (except as he 
believeth) on him that sent me;” John vii, 16, and xiv, 24, 
“My doctrine is not mine but (save as it is) his that sent me ;” 
Acts v, 4, “Thou hast not lied unto men but (except in lying) 
unto God;” 1 Cor. vii, 10, 12, ‘I command, yet not I but 
(except or without) the Lord;” xv, 10, “I labored, yet not I 
but (save or unless) the grace of God with me;” Mat. x, 20, 
“Tt is not ye that speak but (except or without) the Spirit.” 
We have here given seven cases that are certain, with eight 
more quite clear, and eight others probable; in all twenty-three 
cases of this usage.t So certainly is our translation of this 
verse in accordance with New Testament usage. 

This mode of speech is derived from the Hebrew, as Winer 
reminds us. For examples, see Gen. xxxii, 27, “I will not let 
thee go except (Heb. 0% *> but if) thou bless me;” Lev. xxii, 6, 
“Shall not eat of the holy things unless (but if) he wash ;” 2 
Sam. v, 6, “ Thou shalt not come in hither except (but if) thou 
take away the blind and the lame ;” Ruth i, 17, “If aught but 
(except) death part me and thee;” Gen. xxxix, 9, “ Nothing 
hath he kept from me except (but if) thee ;” xxviii, 17, “This 
is none other but (but if or except) the house of God ;” Esther 





* Here note, that we have the infinitive after 4424 but, just as in the passage 
before us. 

+ The following nineteen other passages perhaps belong here: Matt. xx, 23, and 
Mark x, 40; Mark xiv, 36, and Luke xxii, 42; John v, 22, 30, and vi, 38, and xii, 
49, and xvi, 13, 1 Thes. ii, 4, and iv, 8, Heb. xi, 13, 1 Cor. vii. 19, and xv, 37, 
2 Cor. i, 24, and ii, 4, and xii, 16, Gal. iv, 7, and vi. 15; possibly also, John ix, 31, 
and xxi, 8. 
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ii, 15, “She required nothing but (but if or except) what the 
king’s chamberlain appointed;” Isa. xlii, 19, “ Who is blind 
but (but if or except) my servant?” (See in Gesenius’ Hebrew 
Lexicon.) 


Nore.—Donnegan in his Greek Lexicon defines,—‘‘’A2Ad, but,—and so 4/2’ #, 
except, unless, after oidéy 4220, in Eurip. Hippol. 932, Valcken.” Again he says: 
"AAW fi, viz: GAAa #, unless, except, following a negation or the word dAAoc,” 
etc. So we find it at 2 Cor. i, 13, “ None other than;” Luke xii, 51, “I tell you, 
not [to bring] other than (or save) a sword;” 1 Cor. iii, 5, (com. text,) “ Who is 
Paul, and who Apollos, other than (unless or but) ministers.” Now mark how 
easy it was for writers to drop the 4, making 4/2’ 4 into simple 4/7’, as it is here 
in 1 Cor. 14, 34. As Donnegan says: ‘‘’AAd, but,—or indeed than, answering to 
doc, Odys. 8, 311, and at 21, 71, instead of #, also in prose, Thucid. 1, 83, 
Isocrat. ad Niocl., p. 23B, and Plat. Protag., p. 177, ed. Heind.” And although 
Winer, in his N. T. Gram., $53, 10, 1b, does indeed deny that 44/4 is ever equiv- 
alent to ei u#, (—how can he do this, in face of Mark ix, 8, compared with its 
parallel, Mat. xvii, 8?—) yet, at $53, 7a, note, he exhibits this 4A’ # as from 
Go 4, for which 4224 might very readily be used. And there is certainly no 
other way to explain such passages as those we have given above. 


There is another way of arriving at the same result. Winer 
(in his N. T. Gram., §55, 8) says: “It has frequently been laid 
down as a rule, that sentences which contain a single negative 
followed by @Aa (or 6) but, are not always to be understood 
as purely negative, but (in consequence of a construction, 
which though Hebraistic occurs also in Greek prose) must be 
rendered—not so much ...as. Thus, Mark v, 89, ‘The maid 
is not dead but sleepeth,’ where the latter thought exactly over- 
turns the former.”* And Winer concedes (at 6) that in many 
such cases ‘‘Oux . . . adda logically means—not so much. . . 
as.”"+ So Stuart (in his N. T. Gram., $184, 3) gives this as “a 
softened and comparative negative,” adding: Matt. 10, 20, “It 
is not so much you who speak as it is the spirit. So Mark 9, 37, 
1 Cor. 15, 10, John 12, 44; ef al. 





* He cites in illustration as follows: Matt. x, 20, 34, and xv, 11, Mark v, 39, and 
ix, 37, Luke 10, 20, Acts v, 4,1 Cor. xv, 10, 2 Cor. 13, 7, 1 Thes. iv, 8; 2 Cor. 
2, 5, as given by Schott, Luke xiv. 12, by DeWette; also, John xii, 44. So in 
Demosth. Euerg., 684), Aesop 148, 2, Klotz Devar., p. 9 (note 1, d). 

+ Yet he thinks it still should be grammatically rendered as usual-—“ not .. . 
but,”—the implied sense being only “ the rhetorical coloring of the composition.” 
But here we ask, would it indeed be better in Mark ix, 8, to change from “ save” 
to but, in face of the parallel Matt. xvii, 8, where it must be “save?” Or, in the 
passage before us, where the same “save” evidently gives the true sense, is it 
better to retain the “ but,” which leads everybody astray? 
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Let us give a list of passages wherein this usage occurs, 
The following are cited by Winer and others under this head : 
Matt. x, 34, “I came not to send peace but (so much as) a 
sword ;’”* Mat. xiii, 11, “ Not that which goeth into the mouth 
defileth the man, but (so much as) that which cometh out;” 1 
Thes. iv, 8, “He therefore that despiseth, despiseth not man 
but God,” (not so much man as God). We add all the eight 
clear, and the eight probable, and several of the nineteen pos- 
sible uses of “ but” for except (as given before ;) eight of which 
cases Winer also gives. We also add Mark x, 8, “They are 
no more twain but (so much as) one flesh."+ Thus we have 
over twenty clear cases of this usage, besides some twelve other 
possible cases. 

And thus is confirmed the testimony of the great scholar 
Winer, citing also what is “frequently laid down as a rule,” 
that the Greek expression ovx aAAa not but, is often “not to 
be understood as purely negative,” but as logically (if not 
grammatically) raeaning—“ not so much one thing as another.” 
Henve the passage before us reads as follows: “ For it is not 
permitted (or appointed) unto them to speak, so much as to be 
in subjection ;” that is, they are to speak only as they can do it 
in subjection; or, they are not to speak, save to be (or except 
as being) in subjection. And this is the very result we arrived 
at before. 

3. We now come to the third statement of Paul, v. 35: “It 
is a shame for women to speak in the church.” The error 
usually committed here is, in understanding this as an inde- 
pendent assertion ; whereas, it is only a dependent part of the 
whole verse, thus: “ And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbands at home; for it is a shame to women to 
speak [it] in the church.” To speak it, that is, the speaking 
he has just referred to, the questioning and answering on some 





* Mark here also the implied infinitive after 44/4 but, just as in the passage 
before us. 

+ Schott wrongly adds 2 Uor. ii, 5; and most of the seven certain cases of 
“but” for except (as before) are strangely overlooked and ignored by Winer and 
others. Here perhaps may belong, John vi, 26, 27, and vii, 22, Phil. 16, 1 Cor. 
xiv, 22, 22; also i, 17 given by Meyer, vii, 4,4 by Flatte, x, 24 by Meyer and 
Schott, Luke xiv, 12 by DeWette, Eph. vi, 12 by others. Winer adds the similar 
expressions in Luke x, 20, Schott 1 Pet. i, 12, and some Matt. ix, 13, Heb. xiii, 9. 
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disputed point, which would tend to the disorder he is rebuking 
in all this part of the chapter. His language is, “ And if they 
will learn anything;” that is to say, the previous injunction, 
to be in subjection by holding their peace or stopping their 
discourse when others wished to speak, might sometimes pre- 
vent their fully getting the reason of something taught or 
done, by means of cross-questioning on the spot. 

“Let them ask their husbands at home,” (Gr. their respective 
men). That is, in such a case of difficulty on their mind, let 
them get further light out of meeting, instead of trying a col- 
loquy back and forth in church. For this “is a shame to 
women,” he says; “to speak [it thus] in church.” He means 
to say, “ A shame it is to or with women to speak [it thus] in 
church.” For this is the very order of the words in Greek; 
and the word “for” before “women” in our comion transla- 
tion, is by no means the requisite rendering. 

In truth, there is an ambiguity here; since we may read 
either “it is a shame to women [for them] to speak” it thus, or 
—it is a shame [for you] to or with women to speak” or dis- 
pute it thus in church. In other words, (1) There is no doubt 
that the dative word “ women” here means to or with women, 
not being simply the subject of the infinitive “to speak.” (2) 
It is more probable that this infinitive has an indefinite subject 
understood, than that it has its accusative subject (by attraction) 
implied in the dative “women.” For, 

(A) If the word “women” were simply the subject of ‘to 
speak,” it would certainly be in the accusative instead of the 
dative, as all authorities teach. ‘The subject of the infinitive 
is regularly put in the accusative ;” (Stuart’s NV. 7. Gram., p. 
258). And so all authors. Thus we have the accusative 
between “is” and the infinitive in 1 Cor. xi, 18, (this very same 
epistle,) “ Is it fitting—a woman to pray to God uncovered ?” 
John xviii, 14, “It is expedient—one man to die;” 1 Pet. ii, 25, 
“Tt is the will of God—you to put to silence,” etce.; Matt. xvii, 
14, Mark ix, 5, Luke ix, 83, “It is good—us to be here; Matt. 
xix, 24, Luke xviii, 25, “It is easier—a camel to go,” etc; 
Mark ix, 48, 45, “It is better—thee to enter,” (so corrected by 
the best copies, L. T. Tr. ;) Heb. xiii, 9, “It is good—the heart 
to be established ;” Psa. cxxxiii, 1 Sept., ‘How good it is— 
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brethren to dwell,” etc. So then, as the dative word “ women” 
here cannot be simply the subject of ‘to speak,” it must be an 
adjunct either to “shame” or to “speak,” and we must read, 
“it is a shame to women,” or “it is a shame to speak to or with 
women.” 

(B) If we read—“ it is a shame to women to speak,” then 
the unexpressed subject of “to speak” may be an accusative 
implied (by attraction) in the dative “women,” thus: “It is a 
shame to women—them to speak [it] in church.” But this is 
not the most probable meaning here. For, (a) In that case, 
instead of the infinitive, a 672 would have been likely, as in 
Psa. cxix, 71 Sept. “It is good for me that thou hast afflicted 
me.” (b) If “women” were thus adjunct to “shame,” it would 
be likely to be placed next to it, as usual in such cases. So 1 
Cor. xi, 6, “It is a shame to woman;” vii, 1, 26, “good for 
man ;” Matt. xviii, 8, 9, Mark ix, 43, 47, “ better for thee is it ;” 
1 Cor. ix, 15, “ better for me;” Phil. i, 7, “it is meet for me ;” 
29, “it is given to you;” Heb. ii, 10, “it became him;” Acts 
xv, 25, “it seemed good to us ;” Psa. cxix, 71 Sept., “it is good 
for me.’”’ So in v. 34 before us, “ permitted to them ;” and so 
almost invariably. But in the passage before us, the verb is 
inserted between,—“‘a shame it 7s to women to speak ;” and we 
have found it in no case thus between a word and its dative 
adjunct preceding an infinitive, except in 2 Pet. ii, 21. Thus 
it appears, that the position of the words puts the probabilities 
very greatly against the idea, that in the passage before us 
“women” is adjunct to “shame.” The very correcting of 
Mark ix, 45 from a dative to an accusative, shows to the con- 
trary. (c) If the subject of “to speak” were thus by attraction 
absorbed in the dative “ women,” the infinitive would be likely 
to have an article with it, as in 1 Cor. xi, 6, “It is a shame to 
a woman—the (i. e. her) being shaven or shorn,” (where the 
similarity of the words to those before us sets off strikingly 
the difference we are noting in the construction.) So also Phil. 
i, 29; and without dative, Heb. x, 31, Rom. xiv, 21, Gal. iv, 18. 

(C) Therefore, the word “women” here, does not probably 
belong with “shame” which is away from it, but is probably 
adjunct to “speak” which is near to it; and the meaning is, in 
accordance with the Greek order of the words,—“a shame it is 
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to (or with) women to speak” it,—that is, for you “to speak 
(it thus) with women,” cross-questioning in church, to the 
danger of good order. (a) That the subject may thus be 
unexpressed, appears from a very similar expression at Eph. 
v, 12, aioxpov éort nat Aéyerv, “ it is a shame even to speak.” 
(6) That “with” is a proper translation of the dative in this 
position, see Heb. xiii, 9, “it is good with grace to be established 
—the heart,” xalov yap yapitt BeBaiodoSat tHv napdiar ; 
here note that a subject bas to be supplied, distinct from the 
dative. So also, Stuart (NV. 7: Gram., p. 179) has: “‘Mayerar 
aura, he contends with him.” (c) That “ with” is a common 
translation of the dative with Aa@Aéw@ speak, see Luke xxiv, 6, 
82, ‘‘He talked with us by the way ;” so Matt. xii. 46, 47, Acts 
x, 7, 32, and xvi, 8, 1 Cor. xiv, 28. See also John xiv, 80, 
and xv, 8, 11, 22, and xvi, 1, 4, 6, 25, 33, Acts vii, 38. Says 
Stuart (p. 179, 182), ‘‘Aadeiv rivi, signifying intercourse, 
communication. ... Aéyerv rivt and mpos tiva.” (d) Weadd, 

The rendering “to or with women” in this passage, is 
required by its connection with the previous clause. What is 
here spoken of is, a wife’s asking questions at home, and thus 
getting information from her husband; to which the writer 
adds, “It is a shame for this questioning and answering to be 
done in meeting,—a shame to be thus talking to or with a 
woman or wife in church.”* This verse shows, that the privi- 
lege of speech is indeed put under limitation,—contrary to the 
radical view of our day. But it shows also what that limitation 
is,—not a proscription of modest orderly address, but of collo- 
quial controversy or disorderly conversation in meeting, such 
as women then it seems were liable to, and such as we too 
have sometimes occasion to rebuke.t 





* The present is continuative—“ to be talking;” and many of the best copies 
(8S. V. A. Lach. Tisch.) have the singular “woman” or wife. If the reading of 
the MSS. 8. V. A. in v. 34 be insisted on, “but let them be in subjection,” then 
we may also apply this same rendering of the dative there: ‘“ Let the women (thus) 
pause (when others speak ;) for it is not allowed to be talking with them (thus in 
the church.) But let them be in subjection, as also saith the law.” 

+ When certain females were once whispering together, and disturbing the ser- 
vice at which the present writer was officiating,—he paused in his discourse, and 
turning over the Bible to the passage before us, he quietly read: “It is a shame 
for women to speak in the church.” Going back without comment to his sermon, 
he was no more disturbed. We regard this as a legitimate use o’ Paul’s prescrip- 
tion; showing that it was no transient utterance, but is of benefit to us still. 
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Thus have we analyzed the teaching of Paul; and we find 
that his whole object in this passage, is the cure of disorder in 
meetings. And all he says is based on his view (so constantly 
urged elsewhere,) of the subordination of woman with man as 
“one flesh.” He asserts no such unnatural and undesirable 
dogma as is sometimes claimed from him, that a woman must 
not under any circumstances utter her voice in meeting. But 
he only says, she is to be quiet, or “hold her peace,” or pause 
when others wish to talk, and not to speak except in a way of 
respectful subordination,—doing all further needed discussion 
out of meeting,—because a bantering with women in church is 
shameful or shaming, as tending to disorder. 

The proper reading of the passage, as we have expounded it 
from the original, is this: 

V. 30. “If anything be revealed to another that sitteth by, 
let the first hold his peace: for” (it is reasonable and feasible 
thus to avoid “confusion” and keep the “ peace,” v. 31-88). 

V. 34. “ Let (your) women in the churches [thus] hold their 
peace (or restrain their speech). For it has not been permitted 
(or assigned) to them to speak, save (or so much as) to be in 
subjection ; as also the law says.” 

V. 85. “And if they wish to find out something, let them 
ask their respective men at home; for shaming it is to (or with) 
women to talk (it thus) in chureb.” 

Thus the whole matter is plain. Paul is made consistent 
with himself, in his not only permitting but regulating the 
speaking of women, in this very epistle before us, (1 Cor. xi, 
3-16). In the Congregational Quarterly for April, 1874, (p. 280,) 
it is argued wildly, as if the earlier teaching cf chapter xi were 
superseded by the later teaching of chapter xiv! when we 
know that the whole epistle was certainly sent to Corinth at 
the same moment. About as unsatisfactorily, in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra for Oct., 1870, (p. 750,) is given the frequent argument, 
that in the 14th chapter Paul condemns as “shameful” all 
praying in church by women, while very much exercised in 
the 11th chapter lest they should “pray to God uncovered.” 
But why should he waste bis strength through sixteen verses 
to correct the method of their praying, when by a single verse 
he is going to demolish all their praying entirely? Nothing 

VOL. XXXVI 9 
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short of the present exposition can satisfy the candid mind 
upon this point. 

Thus also the Bible is made consistent with itself, in its fre- 
quent recognition of woman’s open testimony for God. Passing 
by all other testimony, look alone at the prophecy cited by 
Peter upon the day of Pentecost, (Acts ii, 17). It certainly is 
a very sad resort, when the argument on the other side, (both 
in the Bib, Sac., 1870, p. 747, and in the Cong. Quar., 1874, p. 
282,) has to claim that “the last days” are over and gone, and 
that to us God is no more issuing that sweet promise by Joel, 
“T will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy . . . in those days.” Our long- 
ing faith, on the contrary, looks on this blessing as if only just 
begun! It was not particularly on Pentecost that the “ hand- 
maidens” prophesied ; but long years afterwards the “ virgins 
did prophesy,” (Acts xxi, 9); and in this very paragraph before 
us (v. 81,) Paul says expressly, “ye may all prophesy, one by 
one,” though women should do so only with covered head, (ch. 
xi, 5). Who has any right to say, that this gospel prophesying, 
foretold of “the last days” for “all,” and for “all flesh,” is 
never more to be seen in the church? 

In this view no extreme course is necessary. Apostolic 
teaching need not be forced or repudiated ; and woman need 
not be shut up in her modest efforts to do good. Let her only 
keep to her divinely appointed position as the submissive help- 
meet of man, and her loving lips, like her tender heart and her 
gentle hand, shall shed the dew of grace upon the church as 
well as the home. 

It is true, there is a limitation here put upon woman's 
speech, in the church as everywhere else. Paul’s doctrine is, 
and all other Scripture harmonizes with it, that woman is to “be 
under obedience,” and is to speak and act only in consistency 
with this view. It is not our business here and now to expound 
and enforce this doctrine. If any dispute it, their quarrel is 
not with us, but with God’s word that teaches it. And why 
should obedience be deemed a hard or wicked thing? Do not 
all mankind have to obey? Must not man as well as woman 
yield to the demands of law and order? Does not God wisely 
assign to us all our fitting lot and place? 
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Let Scripture admonitions, therefore, be cheerfully accepted. 
Let a difference be made, as the Bible enjoins, between the 
speaking of woman and that of man. If the head-covering, or 
the long hair, or the unprominent posture, or absence of gesticu- 
lation, or abstinence from discussion and formal preaching, or 
quickness to pause and “ hold the peace” and yield the floor,— 
if these or the like be the fitting tokens of womanly subordina- 
tion according to Paul, then let them be conceded in child-like 
docility. But beyond this, there is a wide and blessed sphere 
for woman’s voice in the church. 

The gospel view of this subject is thus seen to be a plastic 
one, adaptable to the changing times. Under the apostle’s 
teaching, a full supply of men fully occupying the time, may 
keep the women out of sight; as has been the case in older, 
larger churches. But all unoccupied time ought to be improved 
by women, or “the very stones may cry out.” Scripture left 
this subject in such shape, that harsher times might keep less 
cultivated woman in the shade, as they have done; while still 
the advanced culture of these “last days” should have free 
scope, to receive developed woman’s aid in the church, just so 
fast and so far as developed man himself is ready to accept it 
as not exhibiting insubordination. 

The Scripture principle does indeed make women absolutely 
“keep silence,” where the men insist upon this as the only 
sufficient token of their subjection. But whenever the men 
give express invitation to utterance, this certainly relieves the 
women from all risk or hindrance in speaking properly in their 
presence. When the men of a church themselves come forward, 
as in many little mission churches, and ask, and even entreat 
the women to aid them in their worship, then surely they can- 
not accuse themselves of the insubordination here condemned, 
if they kindly and helpfully do their part. Nay, they are more 
in danger of incurring apostolic malediction, when, in such cir- 
stances of requested aid, they fail to “come up to the help of 
the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
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Articte VIL—ANDERSON’S HISTORIES OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions. By Rurus ANpDERSON, D.D., lately 
Foreign Secretary of the Board. 

The India Mission, 1 vol. 

The Sandwich Islands’ Mission, 1 vol. 

Missions to the Oriental Churches, 2 vols. 

Foreign Missions and their Claims, 1 vol. 


THIs series of volumes is the admirable record of some of 
the best fruits of the ripest modern Christianity. The Board 
of Missions which it represents, stands confessedly in the fore- 
front of missionary organizations, as one of the oldest, wisest, 
most catholic, most enterprising, and most efficient of them all. 
It originally combined the efforts of three great Christian com- 


munions, and furnished the earliest missionaries of a fourth. 
Its counsels have been conducted, on the whole, with singular 
harmony among its managers at home, and with its agents 
abroad. Its plans have been laid, in the main, with a states- 
manlike wisdom, and pushed with an apostolic faith. Its 
financial credit, though hanging upon the individual wills of 
myriads of mev, has been kept unimpaired. The providence 
and grace of God have averted many and great dangers. Its 
founders and active patrons have comprised a vast number of 
the choicest spirits of this nation. The consecrated business 
talent of Boston has managed its funds. The short roll of its 
deceased secretaries contains such honored names as Worcester, 
Evarts, Cornelius, Wisner, Armstrong, and Green. The long 
list of preachers who have uttered its annual messages of hope 
and cheer, begins with Dwight and proceeds with such as 
Appleton, Spring, Day, Nott, Griffin, Lyman Beecher, Rice, 
Alexander, and the like. Among its missionaries are registered 
a body of men whose practical wisdom, zeal, and power, show 
them to be no mean successors of the early evangelists. Where, 
in the history of the Church, are there to be found groups 
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of nobler men than Newell, Hall, Meigs, Poor, Scudder, and 
Ballantine, in India; Bingham, Thurston, Richards, in Hawaii; 
Grant, Perkins, Stocking, Stoddard, Rhea, in Persia; Parsons, 
Fisk, and Eli Smith, in Syria; Dwight, Goodell, and Azariah 
Smith, in Turkey,—to say nothing of the living? What finer 
female characters than Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Sarah 
Lanman Smith, Miss Fiske, and the great company of accom- 
plished ladies that have diffused the Christian graces in 
benighted lands? What more remarkable scenes of awakening 
than those which have attended these missionary labors? 
What more marvelous exhibitions of the transforming power 
of the gospel of Christ? The history of this Board exhibits 
every form of Christian pioneering and activity, from the task 
of committing twenty languages to writing up to the founding 
of colleges and theological schools; from the first utterance of 
the Saviour’s name to naked savages, up to the ingathering of 
those savages by tens of thousands, clothed and cleansed, into 
the Church of Christ; from the first union of two or three in 
the name of Christ, up to the marshalling of mission churches 
themselves for the missionary work. Nearly every conceivable 
form of Christian experience, almost every variety of gift and 
grace, and every kind of trial, heroism, and deliverance, stands 
here recorded. 

This record of God’s doings is fortunate in its authorship. 
Few narratives of so broad a series of events have ever been 
written by one so amply fitted for the office. It would be 
difficult to specify a qualification in which the venerable 
author is lacking. He has from the beginning watched and 
accompanied the work he narrates, in all its aspects, from 
within and without. He was present when the first band of 
missionaries was ordained at Bradford by Woods, Griffin, 
Spring, Morse, and Worcester. A few years later he entered 
the service of the Board, was connected more than forty years 
with its foreign correspondence, took every missionary by the 
hand as he went to his destination, sat in the deliberations of 
the Prudentiai Committee, attended all the annual meetings at 
home, and made four official visits of investigation to the 
missions in India, the Sandwich Islands, and the countries on 
the Mediterranean. And now he has had access to all the 
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sources of information whether in print or in manuscript. It 
would not be easy to mention a historian of greater opportuni- 
ties. And would it not be equally difficult to mention one of 
more trustworthy qualities? The breadth of view, calmness 
of judgment, and sagacity of discernment that constitute a 
statesman and a leader, are joined to a conspicuous fairness of 
spirit, and to a distinctness of statement cultivated by long 
intercourse with clear-headed men, and by the constant neces- 
sities of careful and terse communication. Dr. Anderson 
never writes a hazy or an ambitious sentence, never warps a 
fact for an effect, nor makes a statement that betrays a pique 
or a prejudice. He freely mentions the mistakes of the Board 
or its missions, and the short-comings of the converts. If he 
exposes the oppositions of enemies, it is done without bitter- 
ness. He frankly utters his own judgment, and at times 
pleasantly mingles with the narrative his own relations to the 
facts or the persons. And while disavowing the intevtion to 
write a philosophy of missions, he yet from time to time indi- 
eates the relations and significance of the facts in compressed 
statements of much interest and value. Thus his chapter on 
“The Opening of India,” explains the state and progress of 
British sentiment more clearly and compactly than it can be 
found elsewhere. 

While these volumes may fail to attract the class of readers 
who are drawn only by “fine writing” and scenic effects, they 
will possess the highest value for those intelligent Christians 
who can be interested in a thoroughly trustworthy narrative, 
written in transparent English, of some of the most remarkable 
events in the modern history of Christ's kingdom. Such per- 
sons will give them a prominent place among the standard 
works of a Christian library. The chief regret they will feel, 
will be that the limits necessarily observed by the author 
exclude such an amount of the thrilling incidents and striking 
personal details that mark almost every stage of its history. 
Perhaps, however, they will be induced to seek these things in 
missionary biographies and correspondence. The missionary 
magazines have been full of them. Many will wish individu- 
ally that for this purpose the size of these volumes had been 
doubled, while yet they recognize the wisdom of the restriction. 
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Parts of this series have received suitable consideration as 
they appeared. But there are aspects of the subject, and those 
among the most striking, which are fully recognized only upon 
a survey of the completed whole. Here are lessons to be read 
and pondered by every young minister of the gospel, lessons 
most fruitful to the mind and heart. To enumerate them all, 
much more to set them adequately forth, would be beyond the 
province of a review. We can only suggest some of the more 
obvious. 

These histories present a most impressive and cheering illus- 
tration of the certain success of the gospel. They narrate, 
indeed, but part of the work of one Missionary Board. Yet. 
covering so wide a range of time, space, character, and circum- 
stance, they enable us to measure the power and drift of the 
movement. We get away from the windings and eddies of 
the stream and out of the thickets that hide its course, and are 
able, as from an eminence, to trace its clear unmistakable flow 
toward the ocean. And how sure, and often how signal, has 
been the progress. The Divine Saviour has invariably proved 
to be the power of God and the wisdom of God. There has 
nowhere been a failure. Sometimes there has been long 
waiting. Hall toiled twelve years in India, and died, having 
scarcely seen a hopeful convert. Judson had labored long 
with little fruit when he declared the prospect to be “ bright 
as the promises of God.” And in due time, everywhere the 
harvest or the first fruits have come. The divine message 
has laid hold on the low, sensual Hawaian, the tameless Indian, 
the polygamous Zulu, the earthy Chinese, the Druze wrapped in 
hypocrisy, the keen, formalist Armenian, the demoralized Nes- 
torian, the cultivated Japanese, the Brahmin and the Pariah at 
the top and the bottom of Hindoo society, and it has begun its 
work on the fierce and bigoted Mohammedan. No race, class, 
or character, has proved impervious to its power. And if it be 
true, as Dr. N. G. Clark has strikingly remarked, that the evan- 
gelical church-members of America are now far more numerous 
than those of all Christendom a century ago, it is perhaps also 
true that the hopeful converts now in the mission fields are 
already more than twice as many as all the evangelical church- 
members of America at that time. 
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In this career of progress, it is most instructive to observe 
how steadily and often unexpectedly Providence bas prepared 
and cleared the way. The portion of the heathen world that 
was open to the gospel when the American Board began its 
work, was almost as small as that which is closed to it now. A 
series of remarkable changes at the right time opened India, and 
soon transferred the heavy hand of the government from deter- 
mined opposition to steady protection. No more singular and 
timely event stands on record in the history of the gospel, than 
the overthrow of idolatry in Hawaii while the brig Thaddeus 
was conveying the missionaries to the islands. Equally remark- 
able has been the unlocking of China and Japan. The rebellion 
of Mohammed Ali and the death of Sultan Mahmoud paralyzed 
the right arm of persecution in Turkey, when it was raised to 
strike its most terrible blow. Just when the Maronite Patriarch 
boasted that his high hand had closed the mountains of Syria 
to the gospel, he was overthrown and taken away, and his 
plans reversed. The death of the Shah of Persia in 1847, and, 
again, ten years later, the sudden displacement of two high 
officials in Oroomiah, one by assassination and one by insur- 
rection, arrested plans and beginnings of violence. More than 
once have Mohammedans in Turkey and Persia secured justice 
and given protection from renegade Christians. How often in 
the history of the Sandwich Islands is the reader forced to 
recognize the most timely Providences, as when King Liho 
Liho sailed for England and left the regency to the noble 
Kaahumanu; when Rear-Admiral Thomas suddenly appeared 
to suppress the arrogance and threats of bis countryman, Lord 
George Paulet; when the United States sloop of war Vincennes 
came with the friendly letter of President Quincy Adams to 
sustain the native government in its new code of laws, assailed 
by the British consul; and when the Vandalia arrived at the 
critical moment to prevent the outrage of the French Commis- 
sioner Perrin. From all kinds of foes this history shows how 
God has defended his cause; from the scoundrelism of aban- 
doned sea-captains and sailors; from the inroads of Romish 
Priests and Jesuits, and reckless High Churchmen ; from the 
anathemas and persecutions of the Maronite, Nestorian, Greek, 
and Armenian Patriarchs: from wars in Mount Lebanon; from 
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the lifted scimeter of the Turk; from the violent intrusion of 
the French government; and, for a time even from the mis- 
guided opposition of the East India Company and the British 
power. Long ago, however, the English government made 
ample amends for its early error by its manly testimony, pro- 
tection, and even co-operation in India, its friendly interposition 
at the Sandwich Islands, its many courtesies and good offices 
in Persia, and its noble and indispensable stand for complete 
religious freedom in Turkey. And though the navies of 
Britain, France, and America have had their honor deeply 
sullied by the foul and ruffianly conduct of their officers, there 
_ are British and American naval officers and statesmen whose 
names will be held in lasting remembrance by Christian men 
for their noble course. At the Sandwich Islands the infamous 
deportment of the American Lieutenaut Percival, and the dis- 
graceful doings of the British Consul Charlton and Captains 
Buckle, Clark, and Lord George Paulet, may in meekness be 
forgotten, but Christian gratitude will not forget the manly 
help of the American Commodores Kearney and Wilkes, and 
of Captain Jones at the islands, and of John Quincy Adams 
in the Presidential chair and the United States Congress, nor 
the friendly offices of Sir George Simson and the interposition 
of Admiral Thomas. In Greece, Daniel Webster, Edward 
Everett, and Sir Edward Lyon will be held in honorable recol- 
lection, Lord Elphinstone and other British Governors in India, 
Lord Cowley, and above all Lord Stratford de Redcliffe in 
Turkey. 

It is equally instructive to read how God has raised up the 
very men to meet all the exigencies of this great movement. 
Not more conspicuous was the wonderful adaptation of Carey, 
Grant, and Wilberforce for the preparatory struggle in England, 
than that of Spring, Worcester, and Evarts to organize the 
enterprise in America, of Judson, Hall, Newell, to be its pio- 
neers abroad. Indeed, it would be easy to follow the history 
somewhat in detail and trace the singular adaptation of many 
of the missionaries to their special fields and functions, if it 
would not require us to speak too freely of the living. Many 
a convert, like Kapiolani, Blind Bartimeus, Bedros, and Jonn 
Concordance, could in like manner be mentioned as ‘raised up” 
to do some special thing. 
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A very noteworthy preservation, too, has been extended to 
the missionaries themselves. In the whole history of this 
Board, but one missionary, Mr. Coffing, has “ suffered a violent 
death inflicted because he was a missionary at the hands of the 
people among whom he labored.” Mr. Meriam probably 
would not have been killed by brigands in Bulgaria, had he 
not fled, nor would Munson and Lyman have been slain in 
Sumatra, had they not been armed, and their purposes mis- 
understood.. Seldom have they found it necessary even to 
defend themselves. Thurston, indeed, once rescued his wife 
from the assaults of a vile Hawaiian priest by the strength of 
his muscular right arm, and Grant once«saved Perkins from 
the assassin’s dagger by a well-aimed stroke of his riding-whip. 
Faithful natives twice defended the house and life of Mr. 
Richards from British and American sailors, the former of 
whom came with knives, pistols, and the black flag. The 
missionaries were wonderfully exempted from harm during the 
scenes of warfare in Syria. {In the bombardment of Beirut, 
where shells and balls fell around and within the mission 
premises, and soldiers encamped on their grounds, everything, 
even to the philosophical apparatus and printing type, remained 
uninjured, and the orange and lemon trees were found loaded 
with fruit on the return of the owners. Through the batcher- 
ies of 1860 in the mountains, the family of Mr. Bird remained 
safe in a village that was reduced to ashes, and Mr. Calhoun, 
against the consul’s remonstrances, staid in quiet at his home, 
while both contending parties deposited their property in his 
enclosure. Mr. Montgomery was two hours in the hands of 
an infuriated mob at Marash, was dragged from his horse, 
stoned, kicked, and beaten, but delivered by “a great strong 
man” who all the while yelled in unison with the crowd, Dr. 
King was protected by the soldiers’ bayonets from an Athenian 
mob, and escaped a conspiracy at Syra to take his life. The 
calm courage of these men and women has been everywhere 
conspicuous, whether it be Grant facing robber bands and the 
fierce emir of Hakkarah, or Mrs. Scudder, with her little son, 
abandoned in the jungle by her bearers, and praying through 
the night in hearing of the tread of wild elephants and the 
howls of ravenous beasts. 
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But notwithstanding these toils and exposures, the good 
providence of God has given these faithful servants a fair 
average of life. Many have indeed passed away by casualties 
and epidemics, and some by sheer exhaustion. But in the 
hot climate of India, Ballantine did a work of thirty years, 
Munger thirty-four, Scudder thirty-six, Poor thirty-nine, Meigs 
forty-one, Winslow forty-four, and Spaulding fifty-three. 
These are remarkable cases, but not unparalleled. Perkins 
was spared thirty-eight years in Persia, Goodell forty years 
chiefly in Turkey, King forty-six, mostly in Greece, and 
Thurston forty-eight in the Sandwich Islands. Many now 
living have had a long career. We are also permitted to see 
in these narratives how God often utilized even the death of 
the missionary, and made it the germ of life. No man can 
doubt that the decease of Henry Obookiah before he was 
ready to leave America, of Mrs. Newell before she found a 
field of labor, and of the first Mrs. Judson after a short life of 
terrible toil and trial, by the intense interest they awakened at 
that stage of the missionary course did vastly more for the world’s 
conversion than could have been accomplished by these mission- 
aries in person had they lived till now. Still oftener have such 
influences been felt on the mission fields. The death of Mrs. 
Grant, devout and accomplished, after but four years in Persia, 
produced an unparalleled impression on bishops and people, and 
a tenderness of feeling that probably remained till the revivals 
began. A Brahmin gazed earnestly upon the peaceful face of 
Mrs. Fairbank, and said, “the religion must be true, which 
secures a death like this.” The wife of the Brahmin, Babajee, 
was awakened by the happy departure of Mrs. Hervey. Many 
such instances are on record. 

No slight element in this course of success has been the 
entire satisfaction and delight in their work which has char- 
acterized the laborers. It has found utterance. Said Mr. 
Whittlesey, near the close of his life, ‘I had rather be a mis- 
sionary in this dark land pointing these ignorant heathen to 
Christ than to be enjoying all the pleasures of a civilized and 
Christian country.” Stoddard wrote after his last departure 
from America, “I consider it the greatest privilege on earth to 
go.” A month later he wrote, “Brother Dwight said to me 
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yesterday that he saw no situation in America that would be 
the least temptation to him to leave the missionary work. 
The remark is not a strange one. I have often heard it from the 
missionaries and often made it myself.” It was one of the last 
declarations of Mrs. Sarah L. Smith, that she would not for 
worlds lay her remains anywhere but upon missionary ground. 
Mr. Graves, after twenty-five years of missionary labor, went 
back to India on purpose to die in his field. It was a touching 
incident in the history of each of three young wives, cut down 
soon after their arrival in India, Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Catherine 
Winslow, and Mrs. W. W. Scudder, that they left on record 
the strongest disavowal of all regrets or misgivings. Whole fam- 
ilies, father and sons, have sometimes thrown themselves into 
the breach, as the families of Williamson and Riggs among 
the North American Indians, and the Scudder family in India. 
After the death of Mrs. Harriet L. Winslow in Ceylon, three 
of her sisters joined the same mission. 

It is also a noteworthy aspect of the case to see how often the 
capacities of the missionary seemed to be vastly enlarged by 
the emergencies of the situation. In numerous instances men 
of moderate promise seemed to be expanded into colossal propor- 
tions. Persons who, to all human appearance, would have filled 
but a limited sphere of usefulness at home, have become a con- 
spicaous power abroad, not merely by comparison because of 
the degradation in which they labored, but because of a won- 
derful positive growth in themselves. It would be easy, but 
hardly expedient, to mention instances. Their largeness of 
heart, elevation of aim, and the stimulus of the situation, 
wrought actual expansion of powers. And men of marked 
ability are found to have achieved results apparently far be- 
yond anything they would have accomplished at home. Dr. 
Anderson well asks concerning Dr. Perkins, “ Where in bis 
native land could he have labored with the prospect of so large 
a spiritual harvest, taking no account of the widely reacting 
influence of his labors on the churches at home? And we 
might propose the same inquiry with respect to Stoddard, and 
Rhea, and Grant, and Fidelia Fiske.” The truth is that men 
who would have been but pastors at home became, so to speak, 
apostles abroad. 
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These narratives exhibit most impressively, also, the unfail- 
ing power of the sacred Word and its agencies. We are 
brought by steady experience to learn that however valuable 
may be educational instrumentalities of various kinds, as 
auxiliary to the gospel, the only sure hope of radical improve- 
ment in society or in man, is found in the word of God. And 
this, when it can gain access, will everywhere perform its office. 
Often in unexpected ways. The first hopeful convert at the 
Mabratta Mission, was a man who resided four hundred miles 
away. He was awakened, while on a visit to Bombay, by 
reading a tract. He was afterwards heard from as having led 
ten others to the faith, and then, like a stream hid in the sand, 
he disappeared from sight. Two priests in Nicomedia read the 
Dairyman’s Daughter, which Mr. Goodell, as he passed through 
the place, had given to a boy. Six years later Mr. Dwight 
found these priests and fourteen of their flock, converted men. 
When Dwight and Hamlin visited this little group, a stranger 
called upon them, whose curiosity had been aroused by the 
Patriarch’s warnings against them. He returned twenty-seven 
miles to his home in Adabazar, carrying a testament and some 
tracts. Eighteen months afterwards a missionary visited Aada- 
bazar and found there a little circle of Protestants, comprising 
several hopeful converts, and he learned that the spirit of inquiry 
was awakened in many villages around. In the wars of Mount 
Lebanon, a Bible that had been carried off from a plundered 
village, opened the eyes of the plunderer to the errors of his 
church, and brought him with his wife and relatives, into the 
kingdom of heaven. The church in Marsovan sprang from a 
tract bought in Beyrout, eighteen years before, on a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. In one instance a restless Armenian had 
long sought peace of soul. He entered a monastery and per- 
formed menial offices. He plunged into the wilderness, clothed 
himself in sackcloth and lived on coarse fare. He returned to 
the city and tried the strictest forms of Romanism. But in vain. 
A friend brought him to Mr. Hamlin’s meeting. He sat near 
the door, raised objections, then listened more attentively, be- 
came astonished at the doctrine of the cross, almost immedi- 
ately found peace, and went forth a living witness of the truth. 

The word has often employed most unexpected agents. In 
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India Mr. Allen found, a hundred and twenty miles from his 
station, a Christian society of forty or fifty members, without a 
pastor. They had been gathered by native Christian servants 
of British officers, stationed there. At Aintab, in Turkey. 
when colporteurs were suppressed as vagabonds, five mechanics 
went forth into different towns with their tools and their 
Bibles. They worked at their trades and preached Christ. 
The spirit of religious inquiry spread in all directions, and 
urgent calls came from half a score of neighboring places. The 
Armenian Patriarch banished the vartabed Bedros and the 
priest Vertanes. The former inaugurated the Church in 
Aintab, The latter preached the gospel all the way to Caesarea, 
and, in the words of his enemies, “ secured many in that city.” 

W hatever the agency, the word has never failed, in due time, 
to prove “quick and powerful.” And one of the striking 
features of its power has been the accelerated rate of the Chris- 
tian movement. There is commonly a time more or less dis- 
couraging, sometimes protracted, of preparatory work, with 
little show of fruit. Then come small results, then greater, and 
the visible breadth and depth of the progress usually increases 
in an increasing ratio. Sometimes the slow preparatory work 
is followed by a sudden and remarkable harvest. This may be 
due in part to the improvement in methods, but is to be recog- 
nized in part, also, as the law of growth. Some of the most 
extraordinary awakenings, as at the Sandwich Islands and 
Madagascar, have been preceded by many years of labor and 
waiting. India was one of the slowest and hardest fields. And 
yet the native Christians of India are already a great host, 
numbering fifty eight thousand in the province of Tinnevally 
alone. 

We see a specimen of the method of progress in the Ahmed- 
nugger branch of the Mahratta Mission, where in ten years pre- 
vious to 1881 there were but sixteen accessions to the church, 
in the next ten years 138, and in the next ten 431. In the district 
of Nellore (not under our care) the first ten years showed but 
ten church members, the second ten but twenty-three, and the 
third ten, six thousand four hundred. All the missionary so- 
cieties in China reckoned but 851 native Christians after eleven 
years labor. But the next ten years increased them to 1,954, 
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and the next eight years to 8,000. This law of accelerated 
growth would appear quite as strikingly in other fieids, as in 
Persia, Africa, Turkey, the Fiji Islands. “ He that goeth forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, shall doubtless come again 
with joy bringing his sheaves with him.” 

_Another lesson made singularly impressive, in glancing over 
the various events here recorded, is the essential identity in the 
workings of God’s Spirit everywhere. Through all the lands, 
it is the same aggressive, penetrating and irrepressible power. 
These several mission fields show varieties of the same phe- 
nomena which have appeared in the whole history of the church 
at home. On individuals of all races, classes, and conditions, 
alike has this Divine Agency asserted its power, upon the 
scholarly Armenian priest Kevoork, the clear-headed, impetu- 
ous merchant Meekha, Ararkel the bitter and violent opposer, 
and Maghak, “the thief;” on the mild Nestorian bishop Elias, 
and the vile mountaineer Guergis; on the high Brahmin Hari- 
punt and the mang-caste beggar Bhagaji, on King Kamehame- 
ha’s extraordinary wife Kaahumanu, and on his blind and mis- 
shapen buffoon, Pauiiki. And in these and every other va- 
riety of character and condition the “ fruits of the Spirit ” have 
fully appeared. The thief stole no more, but became a pillar in 
the church that he founded. Ararkel the opposer became a win- 
ning advocate of the gospel. The wealthy merchant held the 
faith with unflinching docility and steadfastness under long 
continued insults. The priest Kevoork became a_ powerful 
agent in the reformation. Bishop Elias died at four score and 
left a record in which any bishop in Christendom might rejoice. 
The wicked Koord became eminent as “ the Mountain Evangel- 
ist.” The brahmin Haripunt lived and died an honored Chris- 
tian pastor, and the mang beggar, a consistent and exemplary 
deacon in the church. The powerful Hawaiian Queen-regent 
was so signally transformed that “the new and good Kaahu- 
manu” passed into a proverb, and the degraded jester Pauiiki, 
became the “blind Bartimeus” of the most blessed memory. 
These are but well-known examples of transformation, equally 
signal, wrought on great multitudes of men and women in all 
missions by “the same Spirit.” The Divine Agent has proved 
equal to every emergency, not only to raise men from every 
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form of vice and degradation, but to lift them to any height of 
Christian strength and manhood, altbough the average charac- 
ter is naturally lower than among those who have inherited 
Christian influences. It has reclaimed vast multitudes from 
every conceivable form of vice and sin,—falsehood, lewdness, 
theft, profanity, intemperance, cruelty—as when old Ling 
abandoned the opium he had used for forty years, saying, “I 
would sooner die conquering this sin than live an opium 
smoker.” It could not only rouse the idle and sensual islander 
to industry and spirituality, but it could nerve Kapiolani to 
defy the traditional terrors of Pele in the crater of Kailua; and 
not the least of its victories was to overcome the dreadful bond- 
age of caste in India, and seat the brahmin, mahar, the mang 
and the pariah together at the table of the Lord. It could 
geuerate in some parts of Turkey a Christian beneficence sur- 
passing that of Protestant America. It could everywhere 
train men to be teachers and pastors, and enable churches to 
govern themselves and spread the gospel. It has wrought out 
among those converts some of the most beautiful characters 
that the church has seen. When Bedros Khamaghielyan died, 
Dr. Dwight wrote, “Thus has passed away one of the choicest 
spirits this world ever saw.” Words almost as strong might 
be uttered of Marr Elias, Priest Eshoo, Bartimeus, Yesuba 
Salave, Sarah Eshoo, Raheel of Beirut, Kapiolani, and very 
many others. 

Equally conspicuous has been the power of the Spirit in the 
special awakenings which, from time to time, have taken place 
in all these fields and in almost all parts of them. In some 
regions they have been often repeated. As long ago as 1859 
there had been ten revivals in the boys’ school at Oroomiah, 
and eleven in’ the girls’ school, marked by all the best experi- 
ences of similar awakenings at home. The awakenings in 
Turkey have extended through large districts at the same time. 
The “Great Awakening” in the Sandwich Islands, it is well 
known, spread through the islands and brought more than 
twenty thousand persons into the churches in three years. 
Quite as extraordinary has been the movement in Madagascar, 
the Feejee Islands, and among the Karens and the Shanars of 
India, under other Missionary boards, And “already in more 
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than three hundred islands of eastern and southern Polynesia,” 
says Dr. Mullens, “the gospel has swept heathenism entirely 
away.” 

An analysis of these various revivals, did our space admit, 
would be a most profitable investigation. It would show the 
same characteristics and the same fruits as at home. It would 
reveal in many cases the suddenness and surprisal with which 
the heavenly influence came down, and yet, quite as often, a 
special preparation, in prayerful hearts, increased activity and 
the enlarged force of the mission band. Thus, the great move- 
ment in the Sandwich Islands went forward, humanly speaking, 
like a great and well planned spiritual campaign. And the 
question arises, how much earlier and greater results, under 
God, might have been secured, as for example in Syria, by 
ample reinforcements at the right time, and how suicidal is the 
parsimony of the churches when it prevents an expansion, or 
cripples a mission at critical junctures. 

We are made to see moreover how ineffectual is all opposi- 
tion to the work of the Spirit. In 1846 “scores of men, women, 
and children were wandering houseless for the faith of Jesus in 
the streets” of Constantinople, but it only served to knit them 
together. During the same period the bastinado was relent- 
lessly applied in Erzeroom, but the truth never made more 
rapid progress among the Armenians of that city than during 
these outrages. At Adabazar, Trebizond, Tripoli, and various 
parts of the empire, the converts have had to endure not 
only social ostracism and business oppression, but poverty, 
insult, imprisonment, beatings, and stonings. Similar outrages 
have occurred at Hasbeiya, Alma, Akkar, Safeeta in Syria, as 
well as at various points in China and India. The converts 
have endured all this quite as well as the Christians of other 
lands and times. There have been, as elsewhere, failures and 
apostacies. But there have been remarkable exhibitions of 
the martyr spirit. ‘Better lose my life than my soul,” said 
Dajiba at Ahmednugger, though his enemies felled him, beat him, 
and kicked him till he was laid up for a week. Three converts 
at Solapur were beaten by the brahmins till they were faint 
from loss of blood, and their clothes crimsoned from head to 
foot. But they said, “We are ready to give up our lives for 
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@hrist’s sake.” When priest Haritun of Nicomedia was 
stripped of his robes, insulted, violently abused in the streets, 
and thrust into prison, “I entered prison,” said he, “with a 
joyful heart, committing myself to God.” Asaad Shidiak 
stood firm, not alone when delivered up by his mother and 
brothers, but when chained by the neck in a loathsome dun- 
geon, scantily fed on bread and water, deprived of books and 
comforts, separated from all human sympathy, and fiercely 
beaten from time to time, till after four long years of suffering 
and steadfastness he passed away. Often the spirit of meekness 
has been the test of the thorough work. The brawny Osee of 
Mardin endured the violence of a band of Papists and quietly 
escaped from them, when “they knew,” said he, “that I could 
thresh the whole of them, but they think I won’t strike back.” 
Li Cha Mi, though almost stoned to death and falling over a 
precipice in his escape, prayed, as he fell, “ Lord have mercy 
on them ;” and his countryman, Ling Ching, who had received, 
it is said, the incredible number of two thousand stripes, as soon 
as he could move, brought some of his assailants to Christ. 

And yet we see that the missionaries were ofien strangely dis- 
trustful of the reality of the work of grace. They sometimes 
doubted the convictions, the conversions, and the stability of the 
converts. Though the proceedings at the Sandwich Islands have 
been charged with haste, they really seem to have been some- 
times culpably slow. Even Kapiolani was not received to the 
church till after her descent into the crater, and still longer 
after her conversion. Her husband Neena, later yet. Miss 
Fiske in Persia, cautioned Mr. Stoddard not to be imposed 
upon by the supposed conversion of Guergis. There was 
everywhere a great backwardness to recognize the fitness of 
the churches for self-support, and of the native Christians for 
the pastoral work. Babajee should have been .made a pastor 
almost twenty years earlier in India, and Puaaiki in the Sand- 
wich Islands. This step was delayed far too long in all the 
earlier missions of the Board. The Lord at length convinced 
the missionaries, almost against their will, that the spirit of 
God imparts a living force fitted for all the functions of the 
Christian life, and that a true church of Christ, even in heathen 
lands, can acquire the same power of preservation and propa- 
gation as the home church, and sometimes more. 
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But it has become apparent at length that the whole move- 
ment of the gospel must shape itself in some degree according 
to the forms of life and thought that are native to the land. 
Rigid adhesions to foreign ways must give place. Pastors are 
not to be supported as Americans, but as natives. The church 
edifices and salaries must correspond to the indigenous mode 
of life. The style of preaching must be native. In Bombay 
it was even found expedient, as early as 1888, to adapt the 
native hymns to native tunes, although this method is not uni- 
versal. These things indicate the general policy which has 
been largely the fruit of experience, a retention of the essentials 
and a plastic modification of the accidentals of piety. The 
same experience also proved that the pastors must be trained 
upon the ground. The mission school at Cornwall died a 
natural death. 

One of the most impressive aspects of the work of the Spirit 
in these missions, is the remarkable exhibition of primitive and 
apostolic traits in modern times. We would love to linger 
upon this aspect of the movement, but we must be content 
with a passing allusion. It is safe to say that no brighter 
exhibitions of noble Christian manhood can be found since the 
days of the apostles, than are seen in many of the missionaries 
and their converts; none which for breadth, depth, and energy 
of piety more nearly remind one of the faith aad activity of 
the primitive churches, and of the men who were full of the 
Holy Ghost. It is a scene which the Church could not afford 
to lose, and of which church members cannot afford to be 
ignorant. 

The power of the gospel as the great civilizing agent is incident- 
ally displayed in these narratives. One of the earliest lessons 
learned by the Board at the Sandwich Islands, was the superflu- 
ousness of the plan which sent “farmers” with the preachers. 
The trained ministers of the gospel, with their families, carried 
everywhere, whether to these islands, to Syria, Turkey, or the 
Zulus, the germs of a Christian civilization, which sprang up and 
grew, contemporaneous with the power of religion. The gospel 
was a mighty quickening power, the missionary and his wife 
its living impersonations. Under this stimulus and example, 
heathen idlers grew industrious. The naked islanders soon 
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clothed themselves. Dirty Nestorian girls became clean. 
Kraals and wigwams changed into houses. Parents and chil- 
dren crystallized into families. The missionary wives seemed 
“angels” at Harpoot, and woman steadily rose to her true 
position given her by the gospel. Taste and culture began to 
enter the household. Schools of every grade sprang up. Ina 
multitude of cases a written alphabet has come first with the 
word of God, and still oftener have the grammar and the dic- 
tionary followed. A young and growing literature has been 
created. The press, the plough, the chair, the clock, the table, 
and scores of comforts also entered. The arts of civilized life 
have gradually spread, till the annual commerce of the Sand- 
wich Islands even has become four. and a half million dollars. 

Among the numerous other impressive lessons with which 
these volumes are pregnant to the thoughtful reader, but which 
we may not pause even to indicate, there is one that must not 
be passed by. We refer to the remarkable educating process 
of Christendom and the church, which is here recorded. The 
growing enlightenment at home during this era of foreign mis- 
sions, has been quite as great as the progress on heathen 
ground. Perhaps greater. A hundred years ago the Protes- 
tant world seemed profoundly unconscious of its great duty to 
the benighted. What a startling indication was that too fa- 
mous reply of Ryland to Carey, not ninety years ago, “ Young 
man, sit down. When God pleases to convert the heathen he 
will do it without your aid or mine.” But God used the young 
shoemaker as a forerunner of a revolution of sentiment that has 
spread through the Protestant churches. Then came the 
necessity of training the British people and the British Govern- 
ment, especially the “Old Indian” portion of it, to admit the 
compatibility of Christianity in India with the safety of the 
British Empire. It was surely but slowly accomplished ; for 
not till 1882 would the government permit an increase of the 
missionary force in Ceylon. The American churches equally 
needed a special training. It seems absurd that Judson should 
have visited England in 1811 to get help in the support of four 
American missionaries. But perhaps it will seem equally 
strange, sixty-five years hence, that 340,000 church members in 
1876 should fail to raise five hundred thousand dollars for the 
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same great cause. When the enterprise was fairly launched, a 
long further training was needed to learn the true method of 
success. Christians at home were at first quite too enthusiastic 
over the opening of schools in India, although in the beginning 
not a pupil paid his own expenses. The missionaries may 
have placed too high hopes upon the teacher and the printer as 
the chief agents of influence ; and it was a slow result and the 
fruit of a second generation and of another mission to place the 
main reliance on the direct preaching of the word by the living 
voice. They were still more slow in looking for the mature 
fruits of the gospel in native pastors and in self-sustaining and 
missionary churches. It took a quarter of a century to open 
their eyes to the fact that a native makes, after all, the best 
preacher and even the best pastor. At the end of fifty years 
not one fourth of the native churches of the American Board 
had native pastors. But since then the change has been rapid, 
and it is cheering to read from opposite quarters and witnesses 
the most diverse, the clearest testimony to its success. Dr. 
Anderson, in describing the native pastor of Waialua affirms 
that he preached “such sermons as no foreign-born missionary 
in the land could preach for Hawaiians;” and in India a native 
church member “ wept like a child” at the call of his native 
pastor from Chavagacherry to the Jaffna High School, and said 
“We respect the missionaries, but our pastor knew our trials, 
and instructed us in a way that the white man cannot do.” 
With similar slowness was it seen that native churches could 
be made competent to their own management and their own 
work. The pastors at the Sandwich Islands are now banded 
together in two great Evangelical Associations and are working 
efficiently all the agencies of the gospel. The pastors in 
Turkey have their Evangelical Unions, where they discuss the 
great practical questions of the Kingdom of Christ with all 
good Christian manhood; the churches are vigorous and largely 
self-supporting, and Mr. H. N. Barnum of Harpoot, affirms that 
in his district “church discipline is better maintained than it is 
in the American churches.” Not the least significant event was 
when in 1874, before the Jubilee of Oodooville Seminary in 
India, its graduates met and adopted a series of resolutions be- 
ginning, “‘ We the educated women of Gaffna,” and founding, 
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“The Spalding and Agnew Fund ” for the benefit of three be- 
loved instructors, and, afterwards, of the Seminary. Already 
we begin to see that a time must come, and that not far distant, 
when in each of the missions the churches shall be left to the 
Word and Spirit of God to perform all the functions of life, 
growth, and propagation. The inherent vital force of the gos- 
pel has not been seen in our day anywhere so conspicuously as 
in these benighted lands. In hundreds of places already it has 
been introduced so effectually as to be beyond all human 
power to dislodge or arrest. 

And at length we have learned the true theory of missionary 
operations. ‘The word missionary is nearly a translation of the 
word apostolos, and the modern missionary performs, in some 
important sense, the work of an Apostle, but without his mirac- 
ulous gifts, his divine inspiration, and his binding authority. 
He is not a pastor of some singlechurch, but a founder of 
churches and a trainer of pastors. And the function of our 
Boards of Missions, as it is now understood, is not to furnish 
the whole heathen world with foreign pastors and churches 
supported and guided by foreigners, but, through the light and 
dew of God’s word and God’s grace, to raise up on the soil, all 
the activities of Christian life and power. The missionary’s 
work is, therefore, though radiating from some convenient 
center, not local but territorial. Except in the infancy of the 
movement he is not to manage the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
native brethren, nor to belong as a member to their ecclesias- 
tical bodies, This method of general oversight and develop- 
ment has been admirably exhibited in the fields of Central and 
Eastern Turkey, where great advantages have been enjoyed in 
the experiments and influences already tried elsewhere. 

The one grand missionary agency is the gospel. “We make 
it our chief duty,” say the brethren at Arcot, “to go into the 
streets, and towns, and villages, holding up Christ and him 
crucified as the only hope of the sinner.” Schools are now 
used only as auxiliary to the gospel; not to give a simply sec- 
ular education to heathen children—an idea long since dis- 
carded—but to give a Christian training to the young, and also 
to raise Christian teachers and preachers. The training of this 
latter class is to be shaped so as to fit them, not to be inter- 
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preters or gentlemen of education, or even Christian scholars, 
but for the duties and realities of an intelligent, native pastor- 
ate, varying somewhat with their talents and their sphere. 
The methods and support of these pastors are to be gauged not 
by European conventional standards, except so far as these 
rest upon obvious necessities and proprieties, but by the condi- 
tions of life where their lot is cast. So, too, the arrangements 
and appointments of their church edifices. The evidences and 
exhibitions of piety in the converts are not to be judged by 
their conformity to the exact phases of religion at home, but 
by the substantial fruits borne in the very circumstances in 
which they are placed. Church members are to be trained, as 
rapidly as may be, to assume all the responsibilities of inde- 
pendence and maturity, while the missionaries themselves act 
on the expectation of closing their labors at no distant day, and 
passing on to other fields. Each mission church is thus has- 
tening on to take its place in the great sisterhood of churches, 
as a mature and inextinguishable force in the home of its 
nativity, and another vital power in giving the gospel to the 
world, 

Dr. Anderson’s volumes, including the Lectures, are fruitful 
in many other suggestions which cannot here be enumerated. 
They open up lines of thought which might well be prosecuted 
far beyond the limits of these narratives. It is safe to say that 
the wisest and most thoughtful ministers and laymen will be 
most deeply interested and profited in reading them, and most 
strongly persuaded that this book of the acts of the modern 
apostles is well nigh indispensable to a clerical library. 
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Articte VITL—HORACE BUSHNELL. 


A Memoriat SERMON PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL oF YALE CoL- 
LEGE, Sunpay, Marcu 26rTu, 1876. 


Isaiah vi, 5-8. 5. Then said I, Woe is me, for I am undone; because I am a 
man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips ; for 
mine eyes have seen the King, the Tord of hosts. 6. Then flew one of the 
seraphim unto me, having a live coal in his hand, which he had taken with the 
tongs from off the altar. 7. And he laid it upon my mouth and said, Lo, this hath 
touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is taken away and thy sin purged. 8. Also 
I heard the voice of the Lord saying, Whom shall I send and who will go for 
us? Then said I, Here am I; send me. 


THESE words indicate my theme. In commemorating our 
honored and beloved friend and distinguished alumnus, I pro- 
pose to sketch his character and his career, only so far as they 
illustrate what the Christian faith can make of a gifted man. 
That Horace Bushnell was in many respects a great man, no 
one doubts who knows anything of his person or his works. 
But perhaps few of us are aware how much his greatness and 
his power were owing to the transforming energy of his faith. 
It is to deepen your impressions of this truth, that I ask you to 
follow me in the tribute of love and honor, which I would pay 
to his memory. 

He was born in a grave but gentle household, in which plain 
living and high thinking taught bim the first and best lessons 
of life. His father, though fixed in his opinions, was courte- 
ous in his ways, and his mother though notable in household 
industries, was fond of books, and re‘ined in her tastes and cul- 
ture. The home of his childhood and youth was in a stern but 
picturesque region, being nestled on a pleasant slope at the foot 
of a broad-backed hill which stretches a mile upward and west- 
ward till it introduces the traveler to a smooth and rounded 
summit. On this height the church was placed, and from it, you 
can see more than one other distant church, each sitting on its 
own hilltop. Near by was the parsonage in which President Day 
was born and bred, whose father was the long remembered pastor. 
Very near Dr. Busbnell’s home is one of the finest mountain 
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lakes in Connecticut, to which he was devoted in boating and 
fishing in his boyhood. A lonely rock rises directly from 
its border on the east, on the summit of which some scholar or 
witling had long ago traced a few enormous Hebrew letters. 
From this “pinnacle” one looks down upon the lake and far 
away over all the neighboring townships. On one occasion, I 
chanced to meet Dr. Bushnell at the foot of this rock; we 
climbed slowly up and ran quickly down as he had been wont 
to do in his youth. As we stood upon the top, he remarked, 
that he found every time when he reviewed this landscape, that 
his eyes had in the interval become better educated to appre- 
ciate its beauty as a picture. The remark revealed the poet's 
sensibility and the self-analysis of the philosopher, as well as 
the loyalty of the man to the scenes of his boyhood sports and 
joys. 

The community in which Dr. Bushnell was trained was made 
up of sturdy men, who were about equally interested in educa- 
tion, religion, polities, and thrift. Their peculiar way of life has 
been well delineated by himself in his “ Age of Homespun,” 
a charming picture and vindication of the old New England 
life. The bracing climate and rocky but vigorous soil made 
these men and women somewhat severe in aspect and self-reliant 
in character ; but intelligence and hospitality brightened their 
family life, while an earnest Christian piety refined their feel- 
ings and purified their lives. Farming was their chief occupa- 
tion, though an active business in excavating and sawing 
marble brought many of the people into contact with other 
towns. In this community Dr. Bushnell spent his youth. He 
was a strong, resolute, practical and kindly boy, a leader and a 
favorite, yet remarkably free from little vices, and irreproachable 
in his morals. From his earliest years he was self-reliant and 
self-asserting. At the age of fifteen he attended the academy— 
then recently opened—into which the master had introduced the 
monitorial system. This was maintained for a while, but when 
it became Bushnell’s turn to serve as monitor he refused, say- 
ing, that he came to school to study for himself and not to 
watch others. The system was soon abandoned. Soon after 
this he became somewhat skeptical in his religious views and 
joined an infidel club in a neighboring town—at the head of 
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which was a hard-headed Deist of the type of Paine—where- 
upon his father interposed his authority and refused to assist 
him in a college education, and he remained for some time in 
his father’s domestic cloth works. Subsequently, in 1821, he 
became decided in his Christian faith and profession and was 
fitted for college, and entered, in 1828, at the age of twenty-one. 
In college he was mature in every way. Even his peculiar 
style of writing had assumed some of the features which it never 
lost. He was equally energetic on the play-ground and in the 
elass-room. The ambition of his later years impelled him to 
excel in every form of activity whether intellectual or physi- 
eal. He was beliind no one in athletic feats. But his position 
as a Christian was nearly nominal. While he attended the 
communion services, the growing spirit of doubt which he had 
so early cherished took strong possession of his mind as he 
advanced in college life. But scarcely a word of this escaped 
him. He undermined the faith of no man. He was disposed to 
check rather than further vicious tendencies in any of his younger 
classmates. His conscientiousness was scrupulous, his integrity 
of the sternest kind, bis honor was the truest and noblest. 
Even when he was the leader of a foolish college rebellion —for 
which he and his associates were sent home—he took pains to 
acknowledge his folly and rashness to one of the youngest of 
the class, who did not join the movement, and bade him “ not 
mind what the fellows said to him but to hold up his head, for 
he was in the right and they were all in the wrong.” He grad- 
uated in 1827 at the age of twenty-five. His oration at com- 
mencement attracted general attention for the boldness of 
thought and the freshness of its style and led to an engage- 
ment after a few months as an assistant editor upon the Journal 
of Commerce, then recently established. In this occupation he 
was eminently successful, but he left it after a year’s trial and 
came to New Haven to study Jaw, with the design of entering 
upon this profession as an introduction to public and political 
life in what was then called the west. Being invited to become 
a tutor in this college, he was persuaded to accept the offer, 
against his own wishes and decision, by the counsel of his 
mother. As a tutor he was the same strong-hearted, self-assert- 
ing man that he had always been, and devoted himself to his 
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work and to his pupils with a manly and quickening sym- 
pathy. 

It was while he was tutor that there occurred the most im- 
portant crisis of his life. Early in the year 1831, this college 
was moved by an extraordinary religious revival. It affected 
officers and students alike, leaving none unmoved. It was 
emphatically sober, serious, and earnest, leading every man to 
enquire concerning the reasons of his faith or his want of faith, 
and constraining almost every man to make his faith a supreme 
and living power over his character and life. Of the six tutors 
then in the Faculty, three had been pronounced in their adhe- 
sion to Christ and three were not. Among the latter was 
Horace Bushnell, known to himself and to his pupils as un- 
settled in respect to every point of religious belief, if not a 
positive rejector of the Christian revelation. As the move- 
ment proceeded, two of his fellow tutors yielded to its power 
and threw themselves into active sympathy and labor for the 
welfare of their pupils. Bushnell stood alone, apparently unaf- 
fected, and his division with him, indifferent if not contemptuous 
with respect to all that was going on. His associates did not 
dare to approach him. The silence was broken by himself, as 
he said to his most intimate friend, “ I must get out of this woe. 
Here am I what I am, and these young men are hanging to me 
in their indifference amid this universal earnestness.” He 
announced what he would do, that he would invite them to 
meet him and would define his position to them and declare to 
them the decision which they ought to take with himself. 
The result was as might have been expected. The division 
was dissolved in tears and fixed in earnest resolve. Many of 
these young men remember that interview as the turning point 
of their lives. For many, if not all of them, it was a far easier 
thing to believe and obey the gospel than it was for him, 
entangled as he was with the self-reliant and dishonest doubts 
of years. 

Indeed, the only decision which he could announce at that 
time was that he would seek after God, if so be he might find 
Him. Even then he scarcely knew whether there was a God, 
or whether he was responsible to God, or whether God had 
made himself known to man. Concerning Christ and salvation 
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by him he had no settled opinions. But one thing he knew 
and felt to the very depths of his soul—that the position of 
contemptuous indifference and satisfied uncertainty in which he 
had lived for years, was wholly without excuse; that his con- 
fident unbelief was false and hollow, because it was in no sense 
a rational and final conviction; and therefore he resolved that 
an end should come to this position at once and forever. He 
used all the energy of his resolute will in the purpose, that if 
there were a God he would find Him, and if God had spoken to 
man he would know it. He consecrated this purpose by prayer 
to the living God for guidance and light. He followed this 
consecration of himself to the as yet unknown God, by avowing 
his position to his pupils and his associates. He at once fre- 
quented their meetings for prayer. For weeks he was a searcher 
for truth, now seeming to get a firm foothold and anon losing 
every standing place. By and by a great light concerning God 
and Christ shone into his mind, and his strong and hitherto 
self-sufficing heart was filled with wonder and joy, at the glory 
of God, as revealed in the face of Jesus Christ. As he read, 
and studied, and thought with unabated hunger and thirst 
after truth, he found rest and peace—yet at first not uniformly. 
As some new aspect of Christian truth, or some unthought of 
difficulty presented itself, his mind was shaken. Again and 
again was he called to struggle and grope and feel after God. 
On one occasion he came into the room of a friend, threw him- 
self into a chair, and thrusting both his hands into his black 
hair, broke out half desparingly and yet laughingly, “Oh! what 
shall I do with these arrant doubts I have been nursing for 
years. When the preacher touches the Trinity and when logic 
shatters it in pieces, I am all at the four winds. ButI am glad 
I have a heart as well as a head. My heart wants the Father ; 
my heart wants the Son: my heart wants the Holy Ghost; my 
heart says the Bible has a Trinity for me and I mean to hold 
by my heart. J am glad a man can do it, when there is no 
other mooring, and so I answer my own question, ‘ what shall I 
do?’ but that is all I can do yet.” This memorable utterance, 
which came glowing from his own struggling soul, is the key- 
note of his subsequent history. It interprets his theory of 
Christian Theology. It explains scores of his serrnons. It lets 
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us into his inmost thoughts) It shows the reader of his most 
eharacteristic writings, at what cost of painful misgivings he 
learned to believe and teach. 

He fought his doubts and gathered strength. 

He would not make his judgment blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them; thus he came at length 

To find a stronger faith his own; 

And power was with him in the night, 

Which makes the darkness and the light 

And dwells not in the light alone, 

But in the darkness and the cloud. 


When at last he believed, and as long as he believed, he 
believed with all his heart. When he came into the daily 
meetings of his associates, “ was there ever such a child” —writes 
one of their number, “as this strong, self-reliant, repelling man of 
twenty-nine years?” On the firstoccasion of his presence “the 
conversation turned upon the desirable posture in prayer, and it 
set our hearts flowing to hear that voice, hitherto so full of 
command in opinion and action, quivering with the words: 
‘Well, there is one posture settled for me at any rate, flat on the 
floor, alone with Jesus.’ ” 

As might be expected Dr. Bushnell threw all his manhood 
into his new life. He labored at once to bring his pupils into 
the same purposes with himself. I remember well how patiently 
he reasoned and how affectionately he pleaded with one of the 
most gifted young men I ever knew, who had been as bold in 
his doubts and more bold in his denials than himself and withal 
grossly wicked in his life. 

As his faith began so it proceeded to the end of his days. It 
was founded upon conviction. He accepted the gospel because 
he believed it to be true. He accepted it as true because he 
had known his own wants, and its power to relieve them. He 
did not love Christianity, nor Christ himself better than the 
truth ; but he loved Christ because he was to him the truth. 
He looked upon his face with a searching and steady eye and 
when Christ met his gaze with an answering look he answered, 
“My Lord and my God.” Nor did he fear to look a second 
time nor a third at the grounds of his faith. Every new as- 
sailant of Christ’s claims found in him an open and candid 
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hearer. The infidelity which first took possession of his mind 
was the old infidelity of the last century, which rejected the 
supernatural Christ. because of its own superficial views of 
man’s capacities and man’s needs, and its low conceptions of 
Christ's idea of perfection and its flat and prosaic explanations 
of the Christian history. He tried this by the test of his 
honest conscience and his conscious needs. His own sense of 
manhood, of duty and of God could not be satisfied with the 
needs of man which this infidelity assumed and the version of 
Christ which it supplied, and he therefore abandoned it in the 
name of God and of the truth. 

It was some years after this that the new infidelity of Strauss 
and Theodore Parker presented its theories and urged its argu- 
ments. He studied these most carefully and did not hesitate 
thoroughly to re-consider the grounds of the faith which he had 
preached. I well recollect lending him a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, which he returned to me, saying it kept him awake and 
almost in agony for one long night. In the same spirit he became 
conversant with the various types of unbelief which have fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession for the last thirty-five years. 
He did not profess nor care to be a learned scholar in order to test 
the credibility of the gospel narratives. He did not wait to be 
a subtle or erudite metaphysician in order to answer the modern 
versions of atheism, pantheism, and “the unknowable God,” 
which have of late held the public ear. He did not stay till he 
was an accomplished geologist or zoologist before he decided 
upon the question whether it was an hypostatized abstraction 
called evolution or the living God which “in the beginning 
created the heavens and the earth.” He did not pause to study 
Chinese or Sanscrit before he should decide the question 
whether the Christian Bible is so much superior to the teachings 
of Confucius or Sankhya-Muni, as to warrant the reception of its 
claims. That he did not despise science or learning as such is 
evident, in that he was eager to learn the best results of both. 
That he did not wait till he should master either before he 
decided what he should believe, was because he had such clear 
and earnest convictions concerning the place of both God and 
man in the universe, concerning man’s relations to God, and his 
high destiny, concerning man’s guilt, and concerning man’s 
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helplessness and God’s pity, that when he read the story of God 
in Christ reconciling the world to himself he did not care to 
inquire further of Strauss or Parker, of Rénan or Darwin, of 
Spencer or Huxley, of Tyndall or Stuart Mill, in order to decide 
whether this Christ was from God. And yet he was always 
ready to hear what these men had to say. He found them aids 
rather than hindrances to his faith, because they so manifestly 
left out of their reasonings the weightiest elements, and even 
then differed from one another so widely and labored so heavily 
with the theories and explanations which they urged, that what- 
ever else might be true, he knew their conclusions were false. It 
was neither from ignorance nor weakness that, while he was 
eager to read the speculations of the very newest and latest 
writers who exalt atheism into the holiest religion and hallow 
the denial of immortality with the semblances of that worship 
and prayer which they prove to be unscientific, he rejected 
them with a half pitying, half indignant scorn. 

He was a bold thinker because he sought for the truth. 
Near the end of his life, he said playfully, to one of his friends, 
as the two were fishing in the wilderness, “It is my joy to 
think that I have sought most earnestly and supremely to find 
and to live by the truth.” He was broad-minded and many- 
sided, because he would look at the truth from every point 
of view. He was careless of traditions because he sought 
solid standing place for his own feet. He was independent of 
others, because he must satisfy the consuming hunger of his 
own soul. When he found the truth he applied it fearlessly to 
himself and to other men, to principles, institutions, and dogmas. 
He abhored shams and conventional phrases in argument, 
because he believed so strongly in realities. What offended 
others as irreverent, often—not always—betokened his higher 
reverence for what he received as positive truth. He was also 
manly in the expression and defense of his faith. However he 
might appear to others, in the sanctuary of his inner self, there 
ever dwelt a prayerful, magnanimous, loving spirit toward God 
and man. 

The same type of faith was manifest in his interpretations and 
expositions of Christian truth. To many heseemed fanciful, rash, 
and mistaken in his theories of some of the most important doc- 
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trines of Christian Theology. I do not care to ask whether he 
were or not. I am not here as a defender or critic of his opin- 
ions, nor do I care to discuss his theory of theology as a science. 
Upon many of these points I have expressed and defended my 
dissent from his teachings. But for this reason I am the more 
desirous to declare that I believe him to have been impelled in 
all his speculations by the supreme purpose so to set forth the 
truth in Christ as to make it a commanding and renewing 
power over the lives and characters of men. It was unfortun- 
ate for his influence and his reputation, that he was not a better 
instructed and a more trustworthy interpreter of the New 
Testament Scriptures. It was equally unfortunate that he had 
so little respect for the formulas of theological doctrine and the 
history of their development, and in general for a logical the- 
logy when it interfered with or contradicted his own opinions. 
Many of his interpretations must seem fanciful and violent to 
any well instructed scholar, even though he may admit the 
reach and elevation of his conception of the truths, and motives 
which give the New Testament its power. His contemptuous 
defiance of logic when it made against bimself, did not deter 
him from using it with masterly effect, as against his critics and 
antagonists. For theology as a pure science he cared but little 
—neither for the history of its doctines nor the constructions of 
its formulas. He was in no sense of the word a trustworthy 
exegete, although some of his interpretations are like flashes 
of genius. But he did desire that God the Father, the Son, 
and the Spirit should rule in the hearts of all men, and that the 
incarnate Christ should dispel their fears and purify their 
souls by faith in His life and death. He did desire that the 
teachings of the Scriptures should enter as living forces into 
the being of the living men about him, and thoroughly trans- 
form the thinking and the feeling of the present generation. 
It was for these reasons that, as he interpreted the voice of 
Christ to the church of the present day concerning the formu- 
lated theology of the past, it sounded thus: “ Let the dead bury 
their dead, but come thou and follow Me.” That such were 
his supreme motives with some admixture of human infirmities, 
I desire to aver, standing by the grave that has received him so 
lately from our sight and following his manly and heroic soul 
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to the Christ in whom he believed and for whose honor he 
“kept the faith,” 

Such was the Christian faith of Dr. Bushnell. What did it 
do for him? By nature he was a gifted man. His self-reliance 
and self-assertion were founded upon the consciousness of in- 
sight and power. His intellect was quick, sagacious, and pene- 
trating. He had a poet’s eye for nature and a poet's heart for 
man. He loved the earth and the sky, the mountains and the 
sea, the laughing spring, the solemn winter, the song of birds, 
and the roaring of the tempest. He sympathized with a 
genuine man whenever he found him, the simple, honest, lov- 
ing, kind-hearted, noble-souled man in the plainest of speech 
and the humblest of garbs) He delighted to contrive and in- 
vent; he bad a heart for adventure and the stomach for a fight. 
Above all he had that subtle gift of affluent and creative 
imagination which men call genius, by which he could find 
analogies and illustrations faster than he could use them, and 
invest the most familiar truths with novel fascinations, and 
embellish the tritest of common places by a startling picture, or 
embody a whole argument in a single word or phrase. He was 
a born leader of men ; always aggressive ; not infrequently rude 
and rough in speech; but as truly kindly in thought and feel- 
ing, and noble in aim and purpose. He was broad-minded and 
public spirited. He was fruitful in generous and far-reaching 
plans for the hamlet in which he sojourned for a summer, or 
the distant state whose growth he delighted to watch, or the 
city to which he gave his heart, or the nation whose honor 
always moved his soul, or the two Asiatic Empires that have 
so strangely and so recently brought their sons to our colleges 
and our homes. 

He was indeed a gifted man and a man of mark and power. 
In view of these manifold gifts we repeat the question—what 
did his Christian faith do for him? We answer with confi- 
dence, it made him ten, nay, a hundred-fold more of a man than 
he otherwise would have been. . It transfigured and harmon- 
ized his excellences, and it softened and dwarfed his defects, 
Had he gone forth into life without the faith which inspired 
his genius, he would doubtless have made his mark in the 
world. He would in some sort bave achieved success. His 
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genius and generosity and his resources might have won for 
him fame and a fortune. At the bar, through the press, or in 
political life, he would have compelled his fellow-men to hear 
him. Possibly his special defects might never have been so far 
repressed as not to have hindered his highest success, It is 
hazardous to conjecture what he might have been. It is safe 
to contemplate what he actually became. 

We notice first that his Christian faith did not interfere with 
his individuality. Not a few persons seem to think that if 
they consecrate themselves to Christ they must nail their 
individuality to the cross. For this reason some refuse to 
believe altogether ; others hold back their whole-hearted zeal in 
Christ’s service. Their mistake proceeds from an inexcusable 
ignorance of Christ’s teachings or from a miserable perversion 
of His words by priests and bigots. It is the old man—that is 
corrupt according to the deceitful lusts—which is to be crucified. 
It is the new man into which the believer is to be transformed, 
and this new man is simply the individual self that has room 
to grow and expand after the image of Him who created 
him. It was certainly true of Dr. Bushnell that the more of a 
Christian he became the more individual he was. Everything 
that was characteristic of him flourished in the sunshine of his 
faith. If Christ was his, everything was his, and most of all 
his living self. His faith increased his energy. It stimulated 
his imagination. It gave it form and power. Before his new 
life of faith began, the poet in him was scarcely known to himself. 
But after his eye was opened to those inspiring realities, which 
engirdle and penetrate this world of sense, he found himself pos- 
sessed of a poet's imagery and a poet's fervor. His literary 
resources were enlarged a hundred-fold by the elevating power 
of his faith. His faith also increased his joy in nature. It 
softened his heart toward man and kindled and sustained his 
public spirit. It justified his ardent hopefulness in human pro- 
gress by his faith in the resources that are provided for man in 
Christ, and in the possibilities, nay the certainties of his kingdom. 
It stimulated his inventive activity as it warranted the hopeful- 
ness in which his sanguine nature rejoiced. It increased his 
sympathy with men, making him more brilliant in conversa- 
tion and more genial in society. No more decisive proof of 
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this can be named than the quiet but kindly humor which was 
constantly bubbling forth in the extreme weakness of the later 
years of his life, and brought many a ripple of sunshine in 
scenes where jests and humor never dare to appear, except 
Christ is very near and very precious. It gave to his protracted 
and heroic struggle for life the charm of a slow but cheerful 
sunset, such as gives the certain tokens of a brighter morn- 
ing. So much did the Christian faith do for him as a man. 

We ask next, what did it enable him to achieve for others ? 
What of power and infiuence did it give him among his fellow 
men? and we reply— 

First of all, it gave him zeal and ardor in his profession as a 
preacher. His faith in Christ was so earnest and so exalted 
that he threw all his energies into the work of commending 
Christ to his fellow men. His sermons and his pastoral activi- 
ties represented the best work that he could do. While he 
sought to be understood and felt by his people, he also sought 
to educate them up to his own conceptions and aims. Hence 
his instructions exerted a positively stimulating influence upon 
earnest and receptive hearers, and were to such a molding and 
educating power. He sought to be thoroughly alive to the actual 
thinking and living of those about him, that he might interpret 
Christ in such a way as to meet their wants and to move their 
hearts. He entered with all his heart into the social and family 
life of his people, and into the ordinances and appliances of the 
Christian church, that he might unite both in a noble and 
quickened Christian life. He did not make orations instead of 
sermons; he was far too much in earnest for that, but by rea- 
son of his earnest faith, his sermons became noble orations 
through the force of the irrepressible convictions which they 
expressed. One of his best and most useful works to his generation 
was his Essay upon Christian Nurture, which came of his desire 
as a pastor, that the family life of his people should be so 
supremely Christian, that every child should need no conscious 
conversion. This simple practical treatise embodies a profound 
and sagacious philosophy and exemplifies most happily how the 
Christian ministry may task and reward the noblest gifts when 
these are used for practical results. Many of his published dis- 
courses have strengthened the faith and elevated the life of not 
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a few gifted men and women wherever in the world the English 
language is spoken. Their power to do this is not in their 
rhetoric nor their imagery. It is not explained by their soaring 
and somewhat ambitious diction, nor their startling word- 
pictures, but by the earnest spiritual convictions and the 
exalted conceptions of Christ and the Christian life which are 
embodied in winged and fervent speech. In spite of nota 
little strained diction and incoherent imagery and occasional 
forced conceits, the deep spiritual earnestness of the man and his 
fervent reverence for Christ and his lofty and heartfelt impres- 
sions of spiritual truth give to these sermons permanent interest 
and power. It is no slight achievement for a man to have 
ushered into the world quickening forces like these—beginning 
to act while he lives, and going on after he is dead. 

Next it gave him power to understand and meet the wants 
of thinking men in his generation. 

One of the best services which he rendered to them was his 
defence of supernatural Christianity, and the supernatural 
Christ, against the unbelief of the times. His own struggles 
after faith had prepared him to appreciate many of the difficulties 
of modern unbelief. His wide-reaching sympathies and catbolic 
temper preserved him from any narrowness of treatment, or 
ignorance of the occasions of doubt, or want of sympathy with 
the temper of the times. He was a lover of nature, and sym- 
pathised most ardently with the promises and the achievements 
of modern science. Though least of all a proficient, and 
scarcely a neophyte in any single department of physics, he was 
fully alive to, and in hearty accordance with all its most san- 
guine predictions. Years before the atheistic pretensions and 
the materialistic denials of the present hour had been heard 
of, he predicted the oncoming conflict between science and faith. 
He felt the storm in the atmosphere which was to gather every 
minor current into one central vortex of strife, between nature 
and the supernatural, between matter and spirit, between law 
and miracle, between force and God, between culture and 
Christ. Long before the extreme necessity seemed to have 
come, he prepared and delivered a series of lectures which he 
afterwards published, but which when first delivered were so 
premature as scarcely to be understood. That he anticipated 
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the coming need does credit to his sagacity ; that he met it so 
successfully is a tribute to his power. Whatever weaknesses 
there are in his “ Nature and the Supernatural,” it contains one 
of the noblest essays in the language in its chapter on the 
character of Jesus. The power of this work is not chiefly in 
its diction, nor in its imagery, nor in its analysis, nor in its rea- 
soning, nor in the union of all these, but rather in the fervent 
faith of the writer in the principles which the Christian revelation 
assumes, and in the truths and the facts which the Christian 
history declares. No merely sensational preacher or hair-split- 
ting theologian, or learned commentator, no profound philoso- 
pher, or astute logician; no one but a whole-souled hero of the 
Christian faith could have written that work. It shows 
on every page the evidences of his own personal conflicts with 
the insidious and pretentious unbelief of the times, as truly and 
distinctly as the battered spear and the dinted shield which the 
warrior hangs in hall or temple is a speaking memorial of desper- 
ate struggles for his own life. That it is a book of great intel- 
lectual power and sagacity no one who reads it would be dis- 
posed to deny, that it has made a strong impression for good 
no one who is acquainted with its history will question. Nota 
few men of mark in the kingdom and service of Christ in all 
the English-speaking world have expressed their thankful 
obligations for the help which it gave them in a critical hour. 
But the genius and power and usefulness of this book are largely 
to be ascribed to the energy and glow of the faith of its author. 

While the energetic faith of Dr. Bushnell not only strength- 
ened the faith of many, it also elevated and liberalized their 
conceptions of the Christian life. The faith of not a few 
preachers and writers seems narrow in proportion as it is strong. 
The example of many earnest Christian men has almost har- 
dened into the maxim, “To be spiritually minded is to be 
morose and consorious or ascetic,” or what is far worse, “ a glow- 
ing zeal for Christ may be set over against injustice and dis- 
courtesy towards man.” Dr. Bushnell’s life and teachings were 
strongly in the opposite direction. His own manhood was in 
the main noble and magnanimous. Whatever defects were 
natural to his strong self-assertion he gradually if slowly out- 
grew. Otherwise he was exceptionally generous, courteous 
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affectionate, and frank, and alive to every noble impulse and 
aspiration. His conceptions of Christian manhood were exalted 
and refined, and all his teachings are a perpetual inspiration 
toward whatever things are honest, or true, or just, or pure, or 
lovely, or of good report. Some of his sermons are unsurpassed 
expositions of the ethics which are characteristically Christian. 
The sagacity and effectiveness of these teachings and incite- 
ments were all explained by the entireness and positiveness of 
his faith in Christ as the example and inspiration of Christian 
manhood for the loftiest and lowliest relations of life. 

The faith of Dr. Bushnell enabled him to render an import- 
ant service to the cause of tolerance and catholicity. He came 
upon the stage of thought and action just after the crisis of a 
stirring theological controversy. Its surges had scarcely began 
to subside when he became the occasion and the hero of 
another. It was by no abrupt or violent transition, however, 
that the community and Dr. Bushnell proceeded from the one 
controversy to the other. The discussions of the first circled 
around man’s responsibility and God's sincerity, the nature 
and extent of sin, the nature and reality of God’s moral admin- 
istration, and the moral and spiritual significance of the pro- 
visions of the gospel for man’s redemption. The authors most 
earnestly studied were Edwards and Butler, Locke, Reid, and 
Stewart, and the commentators of the new exegetical or his- 
torical school. After this controversy was well advanced, and 
the new generation had became familiar with its discussions, 
the writings of Coleridge began to be read in this country, and 
the philosophy of Germany gradually lifted its mysterious form 
from across the sea, half repulsive and half attractive, but ever 
challenging curiosity and compelling investigation. Carlyle, 
too, began to be read in here and there a paper strange in dia- 
lect and more strange in import. Kant was also studied with 
indifferent success indeed, but with indomitable perseverance. 
Schleiermacher and Neander re-opened the way to theological 
conviction through the heart and the imagination. These 
influences were just beginning to be felt when Dr. Busbnell 
brought his hitherto secularized intellect to grapple with the 
great truths of Christian theology, which have always fascin- 
ated and stimulated the greatest of men, who have learned the 
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secret of the child-like spirit. These new influences excited 
his intellect, and stimulated his imagination. Though inde- 
pendent in his thinking and never given to confess any special 
dependence upon any teacher or writer living or dead, he 
found both atmospbere and aliment in this new philosophical 
and literary life, which vibrated with convulsive if not revolu- 
tionary energy through every school of theology in this -coun- 
try, from Cambridge to Princeton. Nor should it be forgotten 
that those were times of great religious activity and aggressive- 
ness in the way of revivals and measures to promote them, 
nor that every form of moral and social reform was publicly 
promoted and earnestly embraced or us earnestly rejected by 
multitudes of aggressive souls; that whole communities were 
agitated and churches were divided, that pastors were unseated, 
that the political fabric was almost lifted from its foundations 
by these excited discussions, which invoked earnest and ex- 
cited argument, and called in question every custom and tradi- 
tion of the past. 

In all the discussions of those wakeful times Dr. Bushnell 
took an active part, and bore himself gallantly in them all. 
He early took the position that the great objects of faith must 
necessarily be apprehended through the forms of the imagina- 
tion, and must consequently be incapable of sharp and fixed 
definitions and an exact terminology. He thought to intro- 
duce a new method in theology, and he conformed his own 
practice to his theory. His views were not new. I do not 
believe, as he held and applied them, that they are true, 
although the half-truath which they express is most important. 
They had been propounded before his time and formulated 
with great ability and eloquence, but they were dear to him as 
thought out by himself, and he applied them to the doctrines 
of God and of Christ in a series of elaborate treatises, in which 
some most sacred formulas were brought into question on 
grounds of reason and revelation. Had he been held to a 
strict and logical construction of his language he had not 
escaped condemnation. It was well for him and better for the 
church that he was judged by men who were capable of trying 
a man by the real significance of his thinking and believing, 
rather than by his verbal interpretations and his formulated 
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theories. But in all this ordeal it was the earnestness of the 
Christian. faith of the man that saved him from being con- 
demned as a theologian. How nobly he has justified this 
generous construction of the real import of his creed, by 
formally revising and amending some of his earlier teachings, 
I need not say. But the charity by which he was judged did 
not bless him alone that received it. It also blessed those who 
gave it and acquiesced in it when given. If theology in all 
Protestant denominations is now more tolerant of differences 
and more charitable in its constructions of import under a 
variety of phraseology, if it is more kindly in its spirit, it is in 
some measure owing to the earnest Christian faith which Dr. 
Bushnell exemplified, while with heroic boldness he contended 
for his rights to be accredited as a teacher of “the faith once 
delivered to the saints.” No man needs now to be told that the 
methods of theological judgment which prevailed in Protestant 
Christendom fifty years ago can never again return, except the 
spirit of Christ shall be driven out from His temple by the 
dogmatism of the schools. 

The Christian faith of our friend was eminently conspicuous 
in his conflicts with infirmity and his anticipations of death. 
In the year 1854 he was overtaken by an acute disease which 
seriously interrupted his regular labors in his parish. From 
that time he lived the life of an invalid. For twenty-one years 
he labored with varying degrees of hope and success. For a 
little more than twenty-one years he battled with threatening 
death. How heroically he contended for his life many of his 
friends know full well. How resolutely he combatted with 
infirmity, with what energy he summoned his mind to new 
activities and occupied himself with new interests, it has been 
inspiring to see and learn. He visits California, and, instead 
of thinking of his health alone, he throws his whole soul into 
prophetic anticipations of the new empire that is to rise upon 
the Pacific coast, and gives counsel and spirit to the founders 
of the college which was the nucleus of its promising univer- 
sity. He devotes himself with sagacity and perseverance to the 
realization of his darling scheme for the adornment and honor 
of his adopted city. He preaches here and there with unabated 
energy and zeal, either occasionally or in longer or shorter 
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engagements. One of the latest, if not the very last, of these 
services, was performed in this chapel,—some of us remember 
with what interest to us and with what painfulness to himself; 
and especially how a tender pathos unusual to him, entered 
into his last appeal to the young men who heard him. He 
brings volume after volume forth from the press. He maintains 
an unabated interest in old friends and lavishes a youthful 
freshness of affection upon those newly acquired. But it is all 
the while apparent that he does not struggle against death 
because he is afraid of death; but rather that he has conquered 
death, because the life he is now living he lives by faith in the 
Son of God. He becomes more genial in his ways, more kindly 
in his judgments, more sweet in his affections, more overflow- 
ing in his humor, more demonstrative in his tenderness. He 
is contented to live. He is not afraid to die. God is with him 
by day and by night. Christ has become more and more com- 
pletely the indweller within his soul, and more and more the 
inspirer of his wonder and joy. 

In one of the last days of the last year, I spent two or three 
hours with him in what I believed would be a farewell visit, as 
it was. He was cheerful in spirits and even buoyant with hu- 
mor. He talked of the present and the past with more than his 
usual spirit and freedom, but with an indescribable simplicity and 
loveliness, At parting he asked me to come again for another 
three hours as pleasant as these we had spent together. I bade 
him good-by, never to meet with him again in what we call the 
present life. I know not how or where we may meet again, 
nor with what surroundings: whether in scenes to which 
earth’s scenery has no analogies, or in some place like that in 
which his boyhood was spent—“a land of brooks of water, of 
fountains and depths that spring out of valleys and hills.” But 
of this I am certain, that wherever and whatever that land may 
be, “the glory of God will lighten it and the Lamb will be the 
light thereof ;” and of this also, that the man whose character 
is formed most completely by faith in the love of God in this 
life will be transformed into a manhood which shall be propor- 
tionately glorious in the life which is to be. 
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Articte IX.—THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF WEALTH. 


PRACTICAL wisdom was never more in demand than at present. 
Questions concerning currency, free-trade, taxation, etc., are 
demanding and receiving the attention of Political Economists, 
and it is in this part of their science that the attractive fields 
lie both for the writer and the reader. The period of radical 
and irreconcilable diversity in the fundamental principles of 
the science seems to be past; the so-called “ Mercantile Theory” 
exists no longer among scientists; the school of the “ Physio- 
crats” has passed away, and a period of relative unanimity, in 
thought if not in language, appears to have arrived. If it be 
true, however, that this unanimity is, at best, only relative, 
and that even a small amount of obscurity and inconsistency 
hangs over those fundamental conceptions the clear apprehen- 
sion of which is essential to all reasoning on the subject, then 
the removal of never so small a proportion of that obscurity 
may shed more light on practical questions than a large 
amount of discussion of specific applications. In the present 
state of the public mind financial heresies receive a ready cir- 
culation, and, if these false doctrines connect themselves, in any 
way, with fundamental errors of Political Economy, it is time 
that those errors were exposed and their teachers discredited. 
Those practical questions on the solution of which the pros- 
perity of the nation so largely depends cannot be satisfactorily 
solved without the clear apprehension of correct principles. 

Nothing can be more fundamental, in the science of Political 
Economy, than the conception of Wealth. John Stuart Mill, 
the legitimate successor of Adam Smith, has given the whole 
weight of his wide-reaching authority to some of the most mis- 
chievous errors of his great predecessor. While his definition 
of wealth presents nothing peculiar, his application of the defin- 
ition is positively erroneous and inconsistent with the logical 
consequences of the definition itself. He has classed as wealth 
some things which do not possess the very attribute of “ex- 
changeable value” which he states as essential, and he has 
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excluded from the classification things which do not possess 
this and other essential attributes, as he states or implies them. 
His conception of wealth has obliged him to revive the perni- 
cious classification of labor, as productive and unproductive, 
and expressly to exclude from the list of productive laborers 
such persons as “the actor, the musical performer, the public 
declaimer or reciter, and the showman;” also “the army and 
navy, the legislator, the judge, and the officer of justice.” On 
the other hand, a school of writers under the leadership of M. 
Bastiat, while recognizing the evil resulting from Mr. Mill’s 
classification, have found no other remedy for the evil than that 
of abandoning the conception “wealth” as the subject of the 
science and substituting the plausible but ambiguous and 
delusive conception “services.” Few recent writers have 
steered clear of both these errors; a majority bear the marks 
either of Scylla or of Charybdis, and an open and obvious 
channel between them would be a boon to all who traverse 
these regions. It is not promised for this essay that it will 
furnish such a channel, or that it will remove for its readers all 
obscurities and the difficulties that hang about the conception 
wealth, though it bas measurably accomplished this for its 
author. It is offered as furnishing a conception of wealth 
which renders the classification of all labor as productive, both 
possible and obvious, and, if it prove to be correct, it renders 
it easy to place every variety of laborer in exactly that class 
of wealth-producers where, from the nature of his function, he 
belongs. 

Political Economy has for it subject the nature and the laws 
of wealth. Whether avowed or not, this is the real subject of 
every treatise on this science, and its recognition and exact 
definition are essential to clearness and accuracy in the detailed 
discussion. The distinctive attributes of wealth are indicated 
by the derivation and historical use of the term. The Saxon 
“weal” indicated a condition of relative well-being, the state 
of having one’s wants relatively well supplied. No possession 
common to all men can constitute this relative well-being; the 
things which produce this condition are necessarily possessed 
by some but not by others. The free enjoyment of air and 
sunlight constitutes absolute but not relative well-being, and 
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only that which, besides satisfying wants, is capable of appro- 
priation can produce this relative condition. The term wealth, 
as now scientifically used, indicates those things the possession 
of which constitutes the state of relative well-being, and its 
distinctive attributes are want-satisfying capacity, or utility, 
and appropriability. 

These distinctive attributes of wealth have long been recog- 
nized as such, but the logical consequences of this definition 
have not, it is believed, been fully realized. Mr. Mill and his 
school, as has been said, excluded from their classification 
things which possess these attributes and include some which 
do not. They recognize as wealth only those things which are 
sufficiently substantial and durable to constitute a more or less 
permanent possession, things which would appear on the inven- 
tory if society were suddenly to cease producing and consuming 
and devote itself, for, say a month or two, to taking an account 
of stock. It will be maintained in this essay that durability 
is not an essential attribute of wealth. Durability is a factor 
of value and determines, in so far, the measure of wealth 
in any particular product. But products are of all degrees of 
durability and there is no ground for excluding any product from 
the conception of wealth on the ground of this simple difference 
of degree. Even the school of writers referred to would not 
hesitate to class the ices of the confectioner in the same cate- 
gory with the stone wall of the mason, though they are at 
opposite extremes in the scale of durability. They would, 
however, exclude music from the conception, on the ground of 
its immediate perishability and its apparently insubstantial 
character. It is maintained in this discussion that, in that 
which constitutes wealth, there is no difference other than one 
of degree between music and a stone-wall; that both possess 
the essential attributes of wealth, want-satisfying capacity and 
appropriability, and that the difference in their durability is 
only a factor of their relative value. On the other hand, this 
school class the acquired abilities of the laborer as wealth 
though they differ from it in kind and do not possess its essen- 
tial attributes. They are not a possession; that implies exter- 
nality to the possessor. They are what he is, not what he has. 
Popular thought and speech broadly distinguish the able man 
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from the wealthy man. A man has a potential fortune, not an 
actual one, in his abilities. The term itself indicates a state of 
being able and implies a possibility, not an attained result. 
Labor creates wealth, and acquired abilities are potential labor. 
They are to be regarded as the potentiality of the human factor 
of production, and it introduces an element of confusion into 
the science to class them with the completed product. Appro- 
priability, in the broad sense in which the term is used in our 
definition, implies that a thing should be free to be owned by 
any one of various individuals under the necessary conditions. 
The term implies that one man may become the owner of 
something previously without ownership or in the ownership 
of another, and it incidentally involves transferability. Noth- 
ing can be regarded as possessing this essential attribute which 
is an inseparable part of one man’s being. This error is wide- 
spread and appears in the works of some of Mr. Mill’s oppo- 
nents. As acute a writer as J. B. Say* characterizes acquired 
talents as ‘a species of wealth, notwithstanding its immate- 
riality, so little imaginary that, in the shape of professional 
services it is daily exchanged for gold and silver.” The illus- 
tration is its own best answer. Talents are not exchanged and 
cannot be so, and they Jack the attribute of “exchangeable 
value,” which Mr. Mill himself states as essential. Their pro- 
duct only is transferable and that alone is a commodity. It 
will hereafter be shown that the human effort which creates a 
product calls into exercise activities physical, mental, and moral, 
If the talents which create wealth are to be confounded with 
the wealth which they create, every talent and activity acquired 
by effort, involving, in practice, the whole man, will have to be 
classed as a commodity. The error is confusing and disastrous 
in its practical effects. Man produces wealth and consumes it; 
but man himself is always distinct from it. 

The condition of appropriation is a relation between com- 
modities on the one hand and persons on the other, and implies, 
therefore, that both the commodity itself and the society where 
it exists should possess the attributes which render the relation 
of ownership possible. The commodity must not only exist in 





* Say’s “ Treatise on Political Economy.” Introduction, page XL. 
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limited quantity but it must be of a nature capable of appropri- 
ation. ‘The former or quantitative attribute is the only one 
usually mentioned as necessary in works on this subject. At- 
mospheric air is inappropriable from its unlimited quantity. 
Summer showers are in limited quantity but are inappropriable 
from their nature. On the part of the society where the com- 
modity exists something is also requisite in order that the 
relation of ownership may subsist. The attributes of society 
which render ownership possible are, it is believed, usually 
ignored altogether in treatises on this subject. The existence 
of these attributes is secured only by the labor of a distinct 
class of persons, and the true function of these persons can not 
be apprehended without noticing the attributes which they 
impart to society and to the wealth which exists in society. 

In order that the essential attribute of wealth, appropriability, 
may be realized, the rights of property must be recognized and 
enforced either by personal prowess or by the agency of legal 
functionaries, In the earlier stages of society the enforcement 
of the rights of property is largely performed by the producer 
in person, greatly to the detriment of production. After divis- 
ion of labor has been developed this enforcement of rights is 
committed to particular persons, officers of justice, who perform 
this office for society as a whole. Moreover, the recognition 
and definition of rights is as important as their enforcement, 
and the legislator as well as the sheriff is, therefore, instrumental 
in producing that social condition which is necessary in order 
that the attribute of wealth, appropriability, may be realized. 
Legislators and officers of justice are, therefore, wealth producers. 
They impart to the commodities of the society which employs 
them the essential wealth-constituting attribute of appropriabil- 
ity. Commodities may exist in society and may possess any 
degree of utility; they may even be appropriable, as far as they 
are themselves concerned; but if social causes in the society 
where they exist prevent their attaining the state of appropria- 
tion, they lack, in fact, the attribute of appropriability, and are 
not actual wealth. The production of social modifications 
which result in giving to commodities the attribute of appropri- 
ability is the function of legislative and judicial labor as far as 
it concerns property. It is as truly a wealth-creating function 
as the direct production of useful commodities. 
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Concerning this important class of laborers much misconcep- 
tion has existed. Mr. Mill, repeating the error of Adam Smith, 
classes them as “unproductive.” M. Bastiat and M. Garnier 
term their efforts “services,” but offer no satisfactory substan- 
tive conception of anything as a product of their labor. M. J, 
B. Say, one degree nearer to the truth, classes them as producers, 
on the ground that they enable the industrial classes to give 
their undivided efforts to their own occupation, and thus con- 
tribute indirectly to their products. This indirect mode of 
proving any class of laborers to be productive, though plausible 
and frequently employed, is extremely objectionable. Every 
class of producers contributes in this manner to the products of 
every other. The shoemaker contributes indirectly to the pro- 
ductions of the farmer by saving him the necessity of turning 
aside from his labor to mend shoes: yet he considers that the 
shoes and not a share in the farmer’s harvest are the direct 
product of his labor. In like manner the farmer contributes 
indirectly to the productions of the shoemaker by saving him 
the necessity of turning aside from his occupation to cultivate 
the ground; yet the farmer regards his grain and not a share 
in the shoes as the product of his labor. A direct product 
must be exchanged if any class of producers is to share in the 
wealth created by another, and every class must have a direct 
product if they are to be classed as productive laborers. The 
direct product which legal officers offer in return for their sup- 
port is in the attribute of appropriability which they impart to 
commodities. They put, as it were, the finishing touch to the 
products of society, which finishing touch renders them market- 
able wealth ; and this modification, which constitutes a difference 
between potential and actual wealth, is that which they exchange 
for their subsistence. If the term productive were to be taken 
in a narrow sense, as meaning not productive of wealth but 
productive of specific useful commodities, there would be 
ground for classing these laborers as unproductive, and this is 
the origin of the misapprehension concerning them that has 
existed from the time of Adam Smith to the present day. 
These classes are protective of useful commodities but are 
productive of wealth. 

All labor creates wealth; yet in every form of wealth nature 
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furnishes the substance and man only the modes. It has been 
shown that one general class of laborers create the attribute 
of appropriability; the other general class create the attribute 
of utility. The latter is invariably accomplished by producing 
modifications in natural agents external to the laborer. Indus- 
trial labor is always the applying of a human effort to a natural 
agent. The modification produced enables the agent to satisfy 
@ want which it was previously incapable of satisfying. The 
labor confers a want-satisfying power on the agent. This want- 
satisfying power is a “ utility,” and, if the attribute of appropria- 
bility be also conferred, wealth is created. A natural agent 
possessing utility and appropriability is wealth, and this only is 
wealth. The natural agent need not be of a substantial or per- 
manent character. Any substance, force or activity whatsoever 
of physical nature external to the laborer which receives a 
want-satisfying power by means of his efforts, appropriability 
being presupposed, becomes wealth, and, though its duration 
be momentary and its character insubstantial or intangible, 
there is no ground for its exclusion from the category so long 
as it retains the above characteristics. Mr. Mill and his fol- 
lowers would call a violin manufacturer a productive laborer, 
but the artist who plays the violin an unproductive one. The 
violin would be called wealth; the music, the sole end of its 
manufacture, not wealth. The product music satisfies a direct 
want, the violin only an indirect one; the latter is an instru- 
ment for producing that which satisfies direct desire. The 
direct want-satisfying product is, if anything, more obviously 
wealth than the indirect one. Relative durability and tangibil- 
ity are non-essential attributes. The mechanic who makes the 
violin imparts utility to wood, the artist who plays it imparts 
utility to air vibrations, One product is perceived by the 
senses of sight and touch, the other by the sense of hearing. 
One is extremely durable, the other extremely perishable; but 
both alike come under our definition. In both a natural agent 
has received a utility through human effort; both products are 
wealth and both laborers productive. So the sculptor imparts 
utility to marble, the painter to colors, the photographer to 
chemical agencies and solar light. The designer and mechan- 
ical draughtsman impart a high utility to a small amount of 
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plumbago, and the writer to a small amount of ink. No utility 
of a higher order is conceivable than that which the writer 
imparts to ink and paper and the speaker to air vibrations, 
namely, the capacity of conveying intelligence, A_ bridge 
across a stream renders an interchange of products possible 
between dwellers on opposite banks. Previously each side 
produced for itself; after the building of the bridge they pro- 
duce partly for each other, and to the great advantage of both. 
Two isolated societies become, by virtue of the interactivity 
caused by the bridge, one organism. The writings of an author 
are mind-bridges. They render an interchange of mental 
products possible, as the bridge over the stream does of material 
products. Mental interactivities take place by means of the 
mind-bridge, as physical ones do by the ordinary bridge. 
Minds are united in organic life by the one means of communi- 
cation as bodily activities are by the otker. If the writings of 
an author are a mind-bridge, the words of a speaker are a mind- 
ferry. As the ferry boat conveys the agricultural products of 
a farmer to the market, so the words of a public speaker, float- 
ing on air as a boat on water, convey his intellectual products 
to the place where they find their market. The mason imparts 
utility to the stone of the bridge and the boat-builder to the 
wood of the boat; the writer imparts a higher utility to ink 
and the speaker to sound. All are productive laborers: their 
products, in each case, are utilities imparted to natural agents 
and fall within our definition of wealth. 

It is obvious that, in literary and oratorical products, the 
utility imparted by the human effort vastly transcends the 
natural agent which is its substantial basis. The articulate 
sounds of the speaker are the ferry boat; the ideas are the 
cargo, and the latter may exceed the former in value to an in- 
definite extent. In this case boat.and cargo are a simultaneous 
product; the boat is fitted, in form, to every different lading, 
and the two, as an industrial product, are inseparable. This 
illustration affords the most.searching test of our definition of 
wealth. The thought, as existing in. the mind of the speaker 
previous to its utterance in words, does not fall within the con- 
ception. It lacks transferability, a subordinate attribute under 
appropriability, and it only acquires this attribute when it 
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attaches itself to the agent, the vocal sound. This apparently 
trifling agent transfers it from a simple activity to an industrial 
product. Again, with the consumers, the audience, the thought 
continues to exist or, at least, other thought induced by it does 
so; but, after parting with its material vehicle, the sounds that 
convey it, it loses again the attribute of transferability and, thus, 
of appropriability in the broad sense, and becomes again a sim- 
ple activity, not an industrial product. To again become an 
industrial product it must be freighted again on vocal sounds. 
Then only can it be transferred from hand to hand, receive 
its price in the market, and, for the brief period of its duration, 
be entitled its place on the inventory of social wealth. 

As the widest range of application is given to the term 
natural agent, so an equally broad application must be given 
to the term labor. The human activity which produces wealth 
is an activity of the entire man, physical, mental, and moral, 
and there is no industrial product so simple and so purely 
material that these three elements of the human agency are not 
represented in it. In proportion as the intellectual element in 
the labor predominates over the physical, and as the moral 
element predominates over both, the product rises in the scale 
of respectability and of value. The labor of a stone mason 
involves a physical effort in the simple moving of materials, an 
intellectual effort in their skillful combination, and a moral 
effort in the conscientious use of proper materials and methods. 
The result of the physical effort is seen in the position of the 
materials that have been moved in the construction, that of the 
intellectual effort in their strong and tasteful arrangement, and 
that of the moral effort in the certainty that, in ways not obvi- 
ous to the eye, the interests of the owner have been consulted 
by the builder, at his own expense, and that the wall is, in all 
respects, as strong and as durable asit seems. In literary, pro- 
fessional, and educational labor, the intellectual element, of 
course, predominates to an indefinite extent over the physical, 
and the moral element is greatly increased. The latter appears, 
in the labor of the writer, in his general truthfulness ; in that 
of the lawyer and the physician, in their disinterestedness ; and, 
in all the more intellectual kinds of labor, in their general faith- 
fulness and conscientiousness. Reliability is an attribute of the 
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product in each case, and the moral factor in the labor is that 
which produces this attribute in the product. The debated 
question whether moral qualities are paid for is thus simply 
and easily decided. The product is paid for; reliability is an 
attribute of the product which determines its value, and the 
laborer who can produce a product having the attribute of 
reliability can secure the enhanced price of the product in the 
market. All labor is indirectly paid for; its compensation is 
in the market value of its product, and, in so far as moral efforts 
are represented in an industrial product, they are paid for as 
truly as other activities of the laborer. No activities of man, 
physical, mental, or moral, are paid for when not embodied in 
an industrial product, and it is of importance to remember that 
labor, as such, is not paid for. No employer takes pleasure in 
the sweat of his laborer’s brow; he regrets it, and would wil- 
lingly pay the same compensation to the same person if that 
particular product could be produced, by that person only, with- 
out effort. The product is the desired object in each case and 
the labor, apart from its product, is not paid for and is never a 
commodity, and nothing but confusion results from so viewing 
and treating it. The statement so frequently met with in works 
on Political Economy that “labor is a commodity and is gov- 
erned by the same laws as other commodities” is one of the 
mischievous errors that still cling to the science. On the other 
hand, light is shed on the question of the relative wages of dif- 
ferent kinds of labor, on that of the relation between capital 
and labor, and on many other similar questions, by bearing in 
mind the above simple distinction. 

In view of the constant presence of these three elements in 
labor, the physical, the mental, and the moral, any effort in the 
supposed interest of the working classes to depreciate mental 
labor in comparison with physical is unintelligent. All labor 
is mental, To a large and controlling extent the mental ele- 
ment is present in the simplest operations. With the laborer 
who shovels -in the gravel pit the directing and controlling 
influence of the mind predominates, to au indefinite extent, 
over the simple foot-pounds of mechanical force which he exerts. 
The latter could be better furnished by an ox. It would take 
certainly three stout men to exert as many foot-pounds of force 
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as a single ox, and if such a laborer is able to secure larger 
wages than the third part of the cost of the labor of an ox, he 
may place the difference to the credit of intellectual labor. 
The numerical estimate has been made liberal, since something 
is to be allowed for the superior physical form of the man. 

\\W hatever possesses want-satisfying capacity and appropria- 
bility constitutes wealth independently of the source from 
which it is derived. \\Its origin is unimportant in the classifica- 
tion and it may or may not be the result of human labor. In 
some instances it is not so. The original and indestructible 
properties of the soil are not the result of human effort, and 
recent German thought has demonstrated that they possess an 
original value, from limitation in quantity, independently of 
the increased value which results from their artificial improve- 
ment. The original forest trees, water powers, minerals, some 
wild game, and many other things owe the value which they 
possess to their want-satisfying capacity, and their appropria- 
bility, not to the mode of their origin. ‘That origin is not labor. 
The measure of their value is determined, in an indirect and 
general manner, by labor. A man might be willing to give for 
one of these spontaneous produ. ts of nature the amount of labor 
which would produce or purchase another product of equal util- 
ity. Labor is the measurer, not the originator, of their value, 
and even as a measurer is indirect and tardy in its operation. 
The doctrine that labor is the sole originator of wealth is, per- 
haps, the central doctrine in the system of Adam Smith, and it 
was an efficient instrument in bis hands for combating the Mer- 
cantilists and the Physiocrats. It was accepted as a grand truth, 
as opposed to these pernicious systems, and it has served the 
purpose of a truth in the history of the science. It is, in fact, 
a grand error and the time has abundantly arrived for its crit- 
ical examination and essential modification. 

Few statements are more common in text-books of Political 
Economy than the assertion that “ nothing can constitute wealth 
which is not the product of labor.” As the statement stands 
it can only mean that every commodity classed as wealth must 
have actually been produced by labor. In this form it requires 
but a single illustration to refute it. The original and inde- 
structible properties of land are wealth and they are not the 
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product of labor. It is less erroneous to say that, though 
commodities may be produced by nature, their exchange value 
is the product of labor. A diamond accidentally discovered 
does not owe its value to any labor actually expended in its 
production, but it does owe the measure of its value to a calcu- 
lation in the mind of the purchaser as to how much labor 
would be necessary in order to obtain another like it. The 
seller will demand and the buyer will give what would pur- 
chase a similar commodity. Actual labor is not the criterion 
but supposed labor or mental considerations relative to labor. 
Moreover a farther distinction must be made between the sim- 
ple fact of exchange value and its quantitative measure. The 
mere existence of exchange value is not due even to supposed 
labor; its quantitative measure only is so determined. The 
variety of human wants is sufficient, independently of labor, 
to render a commodity exchangeable, and thus, to create an 
exchange value. It is only when questions of quantity are 
considered and the measure of this value determined that con- 
siderations of labor are introduced. The measure of the ex- 
change value of -all commodities is determined indirectly, 
approximately, and tardily, by considerations relative to labor. 
So much only of this doctrine can be maintained. A few sim- 
ple illustrations will sufficiently establish this point. Suppose 
a chance medical discovery were to create a demand for some 
plant previously valueless. The plant would have value imme- 
diately and would at once be exchangeable for something ; 
but, ignoring the additional value resulting from gathering it, 
its value in the field would not be traceable to any labor 
expended in its production. For a time it would be unknown 
how much labor would be necessary for its production, and 
during this time, neither the existence of its exchange value nor 
the measure of that value could be referred to considerations 
of labor. Only after a time would labor determine this meas- 
ure. If labor were the talisman which turned everything to 
gold the slag of a blast-furnace should have value as well as 
the iron. The difference between them is in their utility, not 
in their origin. A chance chemical disccvery might confer 
utility on the slags and they would then constitute wealth as 
well as the iron; but they would have been a product of labor 
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before they became wealth as well as after. The existence of 
their newly acquired value could not be referred to labor, and 
for a time, even its measure could not be so determined. Aside 
from questions of measure, wealth and value are traceable, not 
to labor, but to the want-satisfying capacity and the appropria- 
bility of commodities. 

While all wealth is not originated by labor, all labor originates 
wealth. Man toils not because labor necessarily precedes wealth, 
but because wealth necessarily follows labor. The possession 
of want-satisfying products is what the laborer seeks, and desire 
is the moving force in the whole process. Labor is not to be 
conceived of as the vis a fergo that pushes wealth forward; but 
wealth is to be conceived of as the siren that lures labor onward. 
Wealth is always the cause of labor; labor is not always the 
cause of wealth. There are spontaneous natural products and 
there are industrial products; the earth may be self-subdued 
or it may be subdued by labor. Nature subjected and appro- 
priated is wealth ; man’s subjection of nature is labor. 

Labor imparts want-satisfying powers, or utilities, to uatural 
agents. These utilities are of four kinds, and the values in use 
resulting from them may be arranged in four corresponding 
classes, namely, elementary value, form value, place value, and 
time value. New matter can not be created by man, but by 
chemical and vital changes in existing matter new material 
may be produced. The production of new material creates 
elementary value and this is preéminently the province of the 
agriculturist. Mining involves some change of place in the 
ore, but the labor of discovering and freeing it from the super- 
incumbent earth is, prominently, a creating of elementary value, 
and mining should, in general, be classed with agriculture. 

Existing materials generally require changes of form to fit 
them for satisfying wants, and the utility conferred by these 
changes is form value: This is the office of the manufacturer, 
and, to a large extent, of the merchant. The forming of wool 
into cloth, of iron into tools, of wood into buildings, of stone 
into walls, etc., are obvious illustrations. The subdivision of 
articles purchased in bulk to suit the wants of the consumer is 
to be regarded as the creation of form value. The man who 
desires only a pound of a particular commodity can afford to 
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pay for it at a higher rate than if he were compelled to purchase 
a supply greatly in excess of his needs. The adaptation of the 
quantity to his needs creates an actual utility to him and 
brings many enjoyments within his reach which would be 
otherwise unattainable. Subdivision creates form value and 
its reward is legitimate. 

A material in the requisite form may need removal to the 
proper place to enable it to satisfy wants. Transportation con- 
fers on commodities the utility of being where they are wanted 
and creates place value. This is obviously created when com- 
modities are brought to the consumer, but is not less truly 
created when the consumer is carried to the commodity. Place 
value lies in the relative position of consumer and commodity 
and both freight and passenger traffic produce it. The fact 
that it is relative and not absolute place which determines this 
utility distinguishes it from form value as in manufactures. 
Manufacturing processes can be resolved, in the last analysis, 
into changes of place. The carpenter moves shavings and 
chips from the wood which he is shaping. The mason locates 
brick and mortar .in contact with one another. The woolen 
manufacturer locates fibres of wool and coloring matter in cer- 
tain positions. All these changes of place are irrespective of 
the consumer and result only in giving form to the product, 
while place value requires a relative position of the consumer 
and the commodity. ' 

A material in the necessary form and place may not be so 
at the requisite time for satisfying wants. Ice in winter, agri- 
cultural implements out of season, and, in general, all commod- 
ities at a time when they are not wanted are obvious illustrations 
of products requiring this additional utility to fit them for 
consumption. The utility of exising at a time when it is 
wanted gives to a commodity the attribute of time value. The 
creation of this value is the office of capital, and the nature of 
capital does not come within the limits of this discussion ; but 
it is sufficiently obvious that time value results from human 
effort and abstinence. Its creation is a chief function of the 
merchant and it is of inestimable benefit to his customers. If 
every consumer were obliged to keep on hand a supply of 
what he requires for sustenance and comfort during indefinite 
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periods of disuse the number of comforts which individuals 
could enjoy would be reduced to a minimum. The idle cap- 
ital of society would be increased a hundred fold and the list 
of its comforts proportionately reduced. The creation of time 
value by the merchant is one of the most beneficent of human 
industries and its reward one of the most legitimate. 

These utilities are al] different varieties of value in use. 
Value in exchange signifies the quantity of commodities in 
general for which a particular commodity can be exchanged. 
To an individual possessing a supply of a single commodity, 
its value in exchange signifies an indirect value in use. The 
farmer’s supply of grain possesses, through the medium of 
exchange, the capacity to supply his want of shelter, warmth, 
and various comforts and pleasures. Value in exchange is a 
purely relative attribute, as ordinarily viewed, and is deter- 
mined by the law of demand and supply, the operation of 
which requires a separate and extended discussion. It is only 
necessary here to notice that light is thrown on the discussion 
of this law by recognizing that the nature of value in exchange 
is an indirect value in use and that the law of demand and 
supply rests, fundamentally, on the nature of man and the 
relative intensity of his wants. 

Having defined our conception of Wealth, Labor, and Value, 
it may be well to apply to the definition a few of the cases most 
difficult of classification under prevailing systems. All artistic 
productions are creations of form value and differ from each 
other only in the different agents to which this utility is im- 
parted. The architect imparts form value to buildings, the 
sculptor to marble, the painter to colors. The musician imparts 
form value to the natural agent sound, and the public reciter 
and speaker give a different kind of form value to the same 
natural agent. The teacher is a producer of form and place 
value, more especially of the latter. The confusion which 
arises from considering that the product of the teacher's labor 
is found in the mind of the pupil has already been noticed. 
The pupil is not the natural agent which the teacher uses; he 
is the consumer of that which the teacher produces, and, in 
practice, he, or others in his interest, pay the teacher for his 
product. The acquiring of instruction is the consumption of 
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intellectual nourishment, as eating is of bodily nourishment; 
both are facilitated by the labor of attendants. The waiter at 
the table gives place value to food by placing it within reach of 
the person eating ; and so, in like manner, the teacher gives 
place value to the materials of education by placing them 
within the reach of the learner. As it would be absurd to say 
that the waiter and the cook found the product of their labors 
in a utility imparted to the body of the eater, so a similar 
absurdity exists in supposing that the teacher finds his product 
in the mind of the pupil. Both eating and learning are acts of 
consumption. They each result in a capacity to labor on the 
part of the consumer, but this capacity to labor is not to be 
confused with the product of labor; it is the result of con- 
sumption. The waiter at the table creates, as has been said, 
place value; but, in the carving of meat, the cutting of bread, 
etc., there is a certain creation of form value. The teacher's 
labor is chiefly the production of place value, but there is, on 
his part, a certain carving and cutting process which gives 
form value. The intellectual cook is, generally, the author of 
the text-books which the teacher uses, but, in the higher stages 
of education, the functions of author and teacher are more or 
less united. 

It is unnecessary to state that any natural agent not originally 
wealth becomes wealth when it receives, through the agency of 
labor or capital, either of the four utilities above noticed. Air 
has place value when forced into a mine or a diving bell. 
Water has form value in a fountain, place value in a street 
hydrant or watering cart, and time value in the reservoir of a 
manufacturing village, where it is retained for use during the 
dry season. If there are any products which, at first glance, 
appear as exceptions, they are, on closer inspection, clearly seen 
to be illustrations of our definition of wealth. Some classes 
merit more extended consideration than is here possible, but it is 
believed that the above classification will be found to cover the 
whole field of industrial labor. Wherever human effort pro- 
duces commodities it will be found to be conferring one of 
these four values on a natural agent, or, in other words, to be 
subjecting nature. This view is, singularly enough, presented 
in a work that is old and familiar enough to have well attracted 
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the notice of those who have ransacked the classics for frag- 
mentary and erroneous allusions to economic science. In the 
picture of the origin of society found in the book of Genesis 
man is first represented in the primitive paradisaical state, 
conscious of no artificial wants and supplying his few natural 
wants from the gratuitous productions of tropical nature. He 
eats of the tree of knowledge, and, by this means, becomes con- 
scious of his simplest artificial want and of the necessity of 
supplying it by making nature serviceable. He passes to the 
state of actual development, with the primitive paradise behind 
him and a restored paradise, as the ever receding goal of his 
progress, in the indefinite future before him, and it is here that 
the injunction is laid upon him, or the law is written within 
him, the fulfillment of which involves his whole economic 
development, the command, namely, to “replenish the earth 
and subdue it,” 





Arricte X.—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, 


Tae Avumiration or Curist.*—The purpose of these lectures 
is to employ the teachings of Scripture concerning the humilia- 
tion of the Son of God, as an aid in the formation of just views 
respecting Christ’s person, experience, and work, and in the criti- 
cism of Christological and Soteriological theories. In the first 
lecture the doctrine of the New Testament respecting the humilia- 
tion is ascertained, especially from Philippians ii, 5-9, and from 
the epistle to the Hebrews. He educes the following : 

1. The pre-existence of a divine personality, capable of freely 
performing the act of “ kenosis.” (Phil. ii, 7.) 

2. This act involves a change of state: an exchange, relative 
or absolute, of the form of God for the form of a servant. 

3. This does not mean self-extinction, or the metamorphosis of 
a Divine Being into a man; the personality remains the same. 

4, The humiliation (Phil. ii, 8) is a perseverance in the mind 
which led to the “ kenosis,” and implies the identity and continued 
self-consciousness of the subject. 

5. Christ’s life on earth was a life of service. 

6. In the “ kenosis” and the humiliation Christ was a free agent; 
he did not merely experience them, he emptied himself, he hum- 
bled himself. 

7, The service which Christ came to render involved likeness to 
men in all possible respects, both in nature and experience. 

8. Christ’s whole state of exinanition was not only worthy to 
be rewarded by a subsequent state of exaltation, but was itself 
invested with moral sublimity and dignity. 

Guided by these principles, he proceeds to consider what the 
whole state of humiliation is in three aspects: the physical, the 
ethical, and the soteriological. 

To the discussion of the physical aspect three lectures are 
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devoted. The method of the author is the statement and criti- 
cism of the doctrines and controversies on tie subject from the 
time of the Council of Chalcedon, when the Christology of the 
ancient church took final shape, until now. These three lectures 
treat successively the Patristic Christology; the Lutheran Chris- 
tology, and the Reformed; the modern Kenotic theories, espe- 
cially those of Thomasius, Gess, Ebrand, and Martensen. 

In the fifth lecture the ethical aspect of the humiliation is dis- 
cussed in the same method. The discussion has special reference 
to the possibility of temptation and of moral development. 

In the last lecture the Soteriological aspect is discussed in the 
same method. In this lecture the author considers chiefly the 
more recent theories of atonement. 

The mass of learning in these lectures overlays the author’s 
own thought, and we rise from the perusal with a confused and 
feeble impression of the points which he himself would make. 
Our readers are aware, from their studies in ecclesiastical history, 
that at different periods the discussion of the constitution of the 
Godman has degenerated into a bewildering tenuity and mazi- 
ness. Here in five lectures we are led through the successive eras 
of this discussion from Hilary to Edward Irving.. The most vivid 
impression left on our mind is that our wisdom consists in accept- 
ing the fact of the Incarnation and its sublime practical signifi- 
cance as set forth in the Scriptures, and in not attempting to 
answer the question of Nicodemus: “ How can these things be ?” 
by an exact psychological and physiological definition of the 
“ Word made flesh.” It emphasizes the caution given by theo- 
logians of different periods. Says Prof. Hill, formerly of St. 
Andrews: “ When men began to speculate concerning the man- 
ner of that union which the Scriptures teach us to believe, they 
soon went far beyond the measure of information which the Scrip- 
tures afford. They multiplied words without having clear ideas ; 
their meaning, being never perfectly apprehended by themselves, 
was readily misunderstood by others; and the controversies on 
this point, which at the beginning involved a fundamental article 
of the Christian faith, degenerated at last into a verbal dispute, 
conducted with much acrimony in the mere jargon of meta- 
physics.” Says Richard Hooker: “Howbeit because this divine 
mystery is more true than plain, divers having framed the same to 
their own conceits and fancies, are found in their expositions 
thereof more plain than true.” Says Dederlein, as he opens this 
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topic: “ We have reached a field, which we have long been dread- 
ing, ample for crops, yet sown and tangled with briers and diffi- 
culties, the seeds of which have been sown broadcast by the 
fruitful ingenuity of theologians and nourished by the heats of 
councils and synods, mingled with the tempests of anathemas— 
crops which many good men seem to think ought to be cut down, 
or, if the sacred thicket must be spared, that it should be aban- 
doned to theologians to cultivate and disentangle it.” 


Messtanic Propuecy.*—This work consists of three articles 
on Messianic Prophecy, written by the author for Studien und 
Kritiken, in 1865 and 1869, with modifications here and there, 
giving clearer and more complete expression to his views. He 
includes in Messianie prophecy all predictions of the growth and 
final completion of God’s kingdom on earth, as well as Messianic 
prophecy in its narrower sense; predictions of an ideal king of 
God’s people, springing from the house of David, with whose 
advent the new dispensation begins. While he acknowledges 
supernatural revelation as the origin of the expectation of the 
Messiah, he also recognizes a genetic connection of the prophecy 
with the fundamental ideas of the Old Testament religion. “ Mes- 
sianic hopes might and did necessarily spring from the inmost life 
of the divinely revealed religion of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. .... This ground lies in the ideas of the Old Testament 
religion ; that is, by divine revelation ideas were planted in the 
minds of the people of Israel, so lofty, and rich, and deep, that in 
the existing religious condition they could never see their perfect 
realization ; ideas which, with every step in the development of 
the religious life and knowledge, only more fully disclosed their 
own depth and fulness, and which therefore necessarily led them 
to look to the future for their fulfillment. ‘The more vividly pious 
Israelites realized the contrast between the idea and the reality 
. . .. the more their faith, and hopes, and desires looked to the 
future abolition of this contrast, and the complete realization of 
the idea.” He discusses, as the most influential, these three: the 
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idea of God’s covenant with his chosen people, the idea of the 
kingdom of God on earth, and the idea of the theocracy. Thus 
the very existence of God’s covenant people and his theocratic 
kingdom carries in it the prophecy and promise of the universal 
extension of that kingdom, and becomes the basis of Messianic 
expectation and prophecy. Specific prophecies of the Messiah 
are seen to be the legitimate outgrowth of this conception of 
God’s chosen covenant people and his theocratic reign. Hence 
* Messianic prophecy forms an essential part of the utterances of 
the prophets . . . . No prophet neglected to point to the ultimate 
design of Jehovah . . . . We find generally, even in the shortest 
prophetic writings, a portion of Messianic prediction.” 

The author recognizes a great variety both in the contents and 
forms of the predictions. No one prophecy presents the Messianic 
conception in its wholeness; one aspect is prominent here and 
another there; and the forms in which the Messianic conception is 
set forth are as varied. ‘This variety is partly due to the peculiar- 
ities of the prophet; but much more to the limiting influence of 
the historical conditions of the time on the contents of the predic- 
tions of each prophet. The latter influence the author exemplifies 
at considerable length. 

The third section traces the relation of Messianic prophecy to 
New Testament fulfillment. 

Perhaps the author gives too much prominence to the “ human 
element” in his explanations, But the work is of great value as 
showing a reasonable basis for the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, as pervaded with Messianic prophecy. To those who have 
been taught to study Messianic prophecy by selecting a few pas- 
sages here and there, declared to be Messianic solely because 
specifically quoted as such in the New Testament, the course of 
thought suggested by the author will give liberation, enlargement 
of view, and great relief. 


PRIESTHOOD IN THE LIGHT oF THE New TestamMent.*—This 
work consists of eight lectures, being the Congregational Union 
Lectures for 1876. They are designed to prove that in the gospel 
dispensation there is no official human priesthood analogous to 
that of Judaism, and to vindicate the inalienable spiritual priest- 
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hood of every true Christian. By priesthood the author means 
not merely the function of offering sacrifices to God, but any form 
of official mediation between man and God, by virtue of ordination 
or any exterior rite authorizing persons to dispense salvation to 
others. In the two first lectures the author examines the New 
Testament to prove that priesthood is not recognized in it as an 
order in the Christian church. In the third he discusses the alleged 
orders and lineage of the priesthood as recognized in Sacerdotal 
churches, and shows that the claim of apostolic succession is 
groundless. In the fourth, fifth, and sixth, he discusses the alleged 
functions of the priesthood at the altar, in which he considers the 
doctrine of the real presence and of the Lord’s supper. The seventh 
and eighth are devoted to the discussion of the Confessional. 

The work treats of the subjects which have been debated in the 
Tractarian and Anglican controversies in England, as well as of 
the Sacerdotalism of the Church of Rome. The lectures are the 
fruit of much study, and are full and elaborate in the treatment 
of the several subjects. 


Dr. Manan on Spreiroarism.*—While the author is aware 
that many impositions connected with spiritualism have been ex- 
posed, he believes that there are many indisputable facts not 
explicable in accordance with any laws of nature at present known, 
He aims to prove that these facts can be accounted for as the effects 
of natural causes, without the intervention of disembodied spirits. 
He thinks that they imply the existence in nature of a “polar force 
not yet distinctly recognized in philosophy, a force having when 
developed very strong attractive and repulsive power; a force, the 
direction of whose action, when certain conditions are fulfilled, 
accords with mental states and is determined by the same; a force, 
finally, through which the mental states in one mind may be repro- 
duced in others.” The author adduces a multitude of facts, and 
reasons from them in the elucidation and support of this general 
position, The reputation of Dr. Mahan will attract attention to 
the work, and the work has intrinsic value as a contribution to the 
elucidation of the subject. 


* The Phenomena of Spiritualism scientifically explained and exposed. By Rev. 
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Tue Foorsreps or Sr. Perzer.*—The readers of Dr. Macduff’s 
“ Footsteps of St. Paul” will understand the design of this work 
when it is called in the preface “a companion volume.” While of 
late years so many elaborate works have treated of the character, 
writings, and travels of the “ Apostle of the Gentiles,” it seems 
the more suitable to give separate attention also to his great 
associate “of the Circumcision,” who was a companion of the 
Master and a leader in the inauguration of his religion, and if not 
the most cultured or eloquent. was not Jess intrepid, faithful, and 
effective among the Jews, He is generally allowed a certain 
precedence, though not the primacy asserted by the Romanists, 
and his life takes us into the scenes of the gospels and the most 
favored society of Jesus. It is the writer’s purpose to trace that 
life by all the light shed upon it from Scripture and authentic 
tradition, and he seems to us to have carried out this aim with 
diligence and skill. It is meant not so much to add to learned 
investigation as to furnish intelligent and devout reading, and 
cannot fail to make the apostle’s character and labors more 
familiar and interesting to all classes. 


Tae Morats or Trape.f—An excellent little book to be put 
into the hands of business men—at once useful and handsome 
enough for a gift to young men in business. The first Lecture is 
“ an Inquiry into the actual Morality of Trade ;” the second “ into 
the Causes of the existing Demoralization, and the Remedies 
therefor.” Foot-notes and an Appendix add to their value, 
especially by citations from eminent authorities on the points in 
question. It is a good sign of our times that so much attention is 
drawn to this subject, and this lecturer properly considers it an 
indication not so much of increase in the evil exposed as of the 
awakening of conscience in this direction. His treatment of the 
questions presented is at once high-toned and practical. The style 
is that of a scholarly clergyman, perhaps not so direct and simple 
as one might wish for the class of readers chiefly in view. We 
question the quality of the word “skimp” (for sharp dealing), and 
also for “exhibit” used as a noun, the latter being a technical 
term in law and now obtruding itself more than before in connec- 
tion with the labels in the Centennial Exposition. 

* The Footsteps of St. Peter: being the Life and Times of the Apostle. By J. R 
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“Tue JUDGMENT OF JERUSALEM.”* By Rev. Wittiam Patron, 
D.D.—The ten chapters of this neat volume give an account, 
with the help of some plans and pictures, of the city and temple of 
Jerusalem in our Lord’s time; of his prediction concerning it;: of 
the causes of the war, and the safety of the Christians; of “the 
six signs,” “the trench about the city,” and the sufferings of the 
besieged ; of its capture by the Romans, and the destruction of 
the temple; and of the “subsequent history of the Jews.” A 
leading object is to show the fulfilment of our Lord’s words in 
that terrible catastrophe as it is described to us principally by 
Josephus, and to impress the appropriate lessons. Dr. Patton’s 
style is plain and direct, and he has evidently taken pains to 
gather and arrange the materials to the best advantage within the 
limits of this work, It is adapted to popular use, and ought to 
have a good circulation, 


Tue Cotiteck Hymnat.t—The appearance of this neat little 
book, prepared “for divine service at Yale College in the Battell 
Chapel,” seems to deserve notice in these pages, The work of 
selection, arrangement, and editing has been, as is well known to 
many persons connected with the College, a labor of love per- 
formed by one who was remarkably fitted for it, as well by his 
familiar knowledge and love of sacred verse as by his power of 
faithful industry and dread of prominence for himself. The book 
is to be used at daily morning prayers and in the Sunday service 
of the chapel, and is of course adapted to the peculiar congrega- 
tion for which it is prepared. It therefore omits entirely certain 
classes of hymns, as designed for occasions which do not occur in 
the experience of a college church. In all classes too the selection 
for such a purpose as this is naturally somewhat more rigid and 
exclusive than in preparing a book for the use of an ordinary 
church. _ For instance, hymns adapted rather for private use, 
which make the hymn book a help to personal devotion, are rather 
less fully represented in this collection. There are fewer doctrinal 
hymns (for only by that adjective, inappropriate as it seems, can 
the class be described), fewer of sad strain, fewer containing the 
phraseology of the Old Testament, than are usually found, In 
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the Rev. Wiit1Am Parton, D.D. New York:. Robert Carter & Brothers. 1877. 
231 pp. 

+ The College Hymnal. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1876. 
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other directions a similar limitation will be found, which may be 
ascribed partly to the necessarily restricted size of the book, 
partly to severity of taste. It may serve to indicate the wide 
range of selection and also the conscientious industry of the editor, 
to state that of the 511 hymns, 38 being anonymous, the remaining 
473 are drawn from 151 different authors. We may compare it 
in this respect with the “Songs for the Sanctuary,” which happens 
to lie nearest at hand, and in which of 1342 hymns, 284 being 
anonymous, there are 228 authors. On the other hand more than 
twenty authors are represented in this book who do not appear in 
“Songs for the Sanctuary.” The anonymous hymns are about 
8 per cent. of the former and 21 per cent. of the latter collection, 
But in the College Hymnal the old favorite authors are not by 
any means neglected. Watts leads the list, as he deserves to in 
any collection, with 85 hymns; next come Charles Wesley with 
$2, James Montgomery with 24, John Newton with 18, Doddridge 
with 17, and J. M. Neale with 15. No other author contributes 
more than ten. Here are also many hymns from more recent 
English authors, which are comparatively unknown among us now 
but may well become familiar in our churches. We miss some 
hymns that we should be glad to find in the book; among these 
are “ Inspirer and hearer of prayer,” “ Lord, forever at thy side,” 
“ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” “My God, the covenant of thy 
love,” “To our Redeemer’s glorious name,” and others. ‘But on 
the whole this is certainly an admirable collection, not less inter- 
esting and valuable in itself than well adapted to its special 
purpose. It has so peculiarly the latter merit that it might well 
be adopted by any collegiate institution with such a congregation 
as that at Yale, and we hope it will become known and be used 
in many such places. To each hymn is prefixed a brief phrase 
from Scripture, and the full name of the author is added at the 
end. The utmost care has been used to give the pure original 
text of the hymns, and the appearance of the volume does great 
eredit to the good taste of the publishers, 


Joun THE Baprtist.*—-The “ Congregational Union of England 
and Wales” have reflected honor on their own denomination, and 
on English evangelical non-conformists at large, by “the well- 





* John the Baptist ; a Contribution to Christian Evidences. The Congregational 
Union Lectures for 1874. By Henry Ropert Reynoups, D.D. Second edition. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. New York, Chicago, and New Orleans. 1876. pp. 548. 
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known series of works entitled Congregational Lectures,” prepared 
at their request and under their auspices. It is understood that 
they are not necessarily delivered, before publication, to miscella- 
neous audiences, and the preface of this volume informs us that its 
contents have been first given only to a select class of students in 
a theological college of which the author is an instructor, As 
might be inferred from the request made to him for a treatise to 
be placed in such a series, Dr. Reynolds holds a high position in 
his own communion, and this work will make him still more favor- 
ably known in a wider circle. He has been happy in the choice 
of his subject, for while John the Baptist has ever been one of the 
most striking figures in the New Testament, and his career claims 
an important place in “ Christian Evidences” and generally in the 
literature of the Bible, but few monographs have been devoted to 
him, and the discussion to which he has necessarily given rise in 
more comprehensive treatises makes the reader desire a fuller 
treatment, such as he will find here. This theme, however, is 
closely related to others in recent biblical criticism, and hence is 
necessarily expanded. We can now only indicate the course of 
thought by the titles of the several lectures: “ The significance 
and sources of John’s Biography ;” “ Examination of the Biblical 
Record of his nativity ;’ “John the Exponent of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation ;” “the Preaching in the Wilderness;” the 
Baptist’s “transitional work;” his “later Ministry and Special 
Revelations ;” “the Ministry of the Prison;” “ Results, Echoes 
and Lessons of his Ministry.” Under each of these heads interest- 
ing subordinate topics and questions are discussed, and an appendix 
to the whole is added. The author’s studious reading, judgment, 
and candor appear throughout, and not less his evangelie fervor, 
the latter especially in what is said of prophecy on pages 210 to 
215. He is acquainted with the latest criticism whether orthodox 
or rationalistic. The style is clear and manly. It is a work that 
not only meets the wants of theological students but must interest 
and profit all intelligent and devout readers, They will find it 
the amplest exposition of our Lord’s judgment (cited on the title 
page) that while none had been greater than the Baptist, “the 
least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he.”—The word 
“ bulked” (for enlarged or swelled) we suppose to be a Scotticism. 
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Srerven’s History or Enciisn Taoveut in tHE E1cuTeenra 
Crntury.*—The history of opinions is a branch of literature 
which has thus far flourished far less among the English than 
among the Germans. A few works, like that of Sir James Mack- 
intosh upon the British Ethical Philosophy, and similar works by 
Dugald Stewart and by Whewell, are notable exceptions to the 
general sterility of our literature in this department. Un the 
Deists, the main subject of the volumes before us, we have the 
laborious and trustworthy treatise of Leland. Lechler has written 
in German an excellent book on the same subject. Rev. John 
Hunt, in his History of English Thought, traverses the same 
field. Mr. Stephen’s discussion is characterized by ample learn- 
ing, and by frequent examples of acute criticism. It is entitled 
to no mean rank as a contribution to religious philosophy from the 
author's point of view. His point of view, however, we regret to 
say, is not that of sympathy with the peculiar truths and the 
supernatural authority of the Christian religion. 


Martingau on Mopgern Mareriauism.$—This little volume 
comprises, first, the author’s Reply to Tyndall’s criticism 
of his lecture upon “Religion as affected by Moderna 
Materialism ;” and, secondly, another article from the Contempo- 
rary Review upon the same general theme. Mr. Martineau treats 
his distinguished opponent courteously and fairly, but subjects 
his utterances respecting religion to a searching and rather 
destructive criticism. These essays are quite valuable, and, along 
with other recent publications by the same writer, constitute an 
effective answer to the assertions and arguments of those who 
have sought of late to revive, under the name of “science,” the 
old dogmas of materialism. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Presipent McCosn, under the title of Taz DxveLtormentr 
Hyporussis: Is rr surricient ?{ publishes four papers, three of 
which have been previously given to the public. The first is enti- 


* History of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century. By Lrstae SrepHEN. 
In two vola. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1876. 

+ Modern Materialism ; its attitude towards Theology. By James MaRTINEAU, 
LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1876. i 

t The Development Hypothesis: Is it sufficient? By James MoCosu, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Princeton College. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1876. 
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tled “ Arguments for and against the Development hypothesis ;” 
the second, “Is the Development hypothesis sufficient ?” the third, 
“Geology and Scripture ;” the fourth, “ View of our World given 
by combined Science and Religion.” The four make a pamphlet 
volume of 104 pages, which is very readable and contains many 
suggestions and arguments in the author’s well-known style of 
learning. The author has not slighted his reading in preparing 
for his work. The force and effect of his reasonings would have 
been greater, as it seems to us, had he adopted a somewhat more 
quiet style of treatment and a less ambitious diction. But he was 
writing for a popular audience, rather than for learned critics, and 
his work will be read by uncritical readers, and he doubtless 
designedly adapted his style to the demands and tastes of the 
majority of his hearers and readers. We recommend the work as 
one of great value, which is as yet almost unknown to American 
readers. 


Tne anonymous author of Uttimare GENERALIZATION* is a 
thinker trained in the school of Herbert Spencer, who while he 
agrees with his master in holding that the Philosophy of Science 
can only be consummated by attaining some ultimate generaliza- 


tion in the domain of abstracta, differs from Spencer in respect 
to the abstraction which should crown the edifice. The pamphlet 
is more than curious, it is instructive and suggestive to those who 
can understand and interpret it. 


Proressor Stantey Jevons’ Locic Priert is characterized 
by the characteristic features of his familiar method of treating 
abstract topics and is perhaps as thoroughly successful as a Primer 
of Logic could possibly be made. We cannot say that we esteem 
such a book very useful except for the purposes of reviewing 
knowledge which has been gained from a more extended treatise. 
If a primer means an introductory treatise it must necessarily be 
a failure whenever the subject is necessarily so abstract as Logic 
is. The advanced student will find the treatise convenient and 
serviceable. 





* The Ultimate Generalization: An effort in the Philosophy of Science. New 
York: Charles P. Somerby, 139 Eighth street. 1876. pp. 56. ‘ 

+ Science Primers. Logic. By W. Sranuey Jevons, M.A., LL.D., F.RS., 
Professor of Political Economy in University College, London. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1876. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ALPHABET IN Frnance.*—This addition to “ Putnam’s Popular 
Manuals” is very timely. The author is or was editor of the 
Brooklyn Times, and the directness and raciness of this little book 
spring no doubt from his experience as a journalist. He calls his 
book “ An Alphabet,” and he begins with the A. B. C. of his sub- 
ject; but the reader is pretty sure to follow him to the X. Y. Z. 
of his result. 

He treats of the “origin of money” and the reasons for the 
choice of gold to serve as the medium of exchange. An important 
chapter is on what is meant by a “standard unit.” He shows 
how and why an inferior currency always drives out a superior 
one, He discusses the subject of a double standard for measuring 
values; is money a creation of government; how much gold a 
country needs, and how the quantity of gold in a country is regu- 
lated. He explains the credit system, and considers the subject 
of bank notes and their convertibility, and how the quantity in 
circulation is regulated; who. should issue paper money; legal- 
tenders and inflation; fractional currency, foreign exchange, and 
banking; what is a specie basis, and the balance of trade. All 
these are live questions, and are treated by a live man in a live 
manner. We have hardly seen a hook so well adapted to instruct 
novices in the questions of the day about finance and the currency. 
It is not written in a scientific manner, but, generally avoiding 
abstruse discussion and technical terms, the author expresses him- 
self in plain and familiar language so that any one can understand 
him. He states that the book purposely deals chiefly with princi- 
ples and makes slight use of illustration, but we think when he 
does use illustrations they are very pertinent and furnish a strong 
support to his arguments. 

The part of the book which appears to us the ablest and adapted 
to do the most good is that in which, after explaining what is 
meant by the “credit system,” he treats of “pure credit money,” 
“the closed circle,” “the three-sixty-five bond scheme,” and 
“the bond scheme at its best.” 





* An Alphabet in Finance. A simple statement of permanent principles and 
their application to questions of the day. By GranamM McApam. With introduc- 
tion by R. R. Bowker. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 182 Fifth avenue. 
1876. 12mo. 
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In the chapter on “ pure credit money,” he thus pays his respects 
to Mr. Peter Cooper: 


“In its simplest form the theory starts with the proposition that money is the 
‘creation of the government,’ and hence evolves the bold dogma, that the govern- 
ment can make a ‘dollar’ out of a bit of tin, or a bit of iron, or a bit of paper, 
just as it can out of a bit of gold—simply by putting upon it the stamp of supreme 
authority. We have already considered this delusion But certain of 
the paper philosophers have put the notion in a subtler form: In the beginning 
was barter; then came gold as a medium; and then came ‘credit.’ The higher 
the civilization, the less the proportion of coin used and the greater the propor- 
tion of ‘credit’ paper. Hence, in a supremely civilized state, coin will disappear 
altogether, and paper be the sole currency. . . . It is as if one should say to his 
grocer, ‘ My friend, when I moved into this neighborhood, I had to pay you cash 
down for every pound of butter and peck of potatoes I bought of you. But you 
soon came to know me and were willing occasionally to give me ‘tick.’ At the 
present stage of our intercourse, you have acquired entire confidence in my hon- 
esty and the extent of my resources, and are willing to sell me all I want on credit. 
Suppose now, in the interests of a higher civilization, we carry out this process of 
evolution and abolish the bothersome system of periodical settlements. Let us 
make the thing credit all the way through.’” 


We give a part of his reply to Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, on the 
“closed circle.” 


“This is the theory. A buys a hundred dollars’ worth of goods from B; B 
buys a hundred dollars’ worth of goods from C, and C ‘closes the circle’ by buy- 
ing a hundred dollars’ worth of goods from A. The entire indebtedness of the 
three can be discharged by circulating a hundred dollars from any point all around 
the circle. But the work might have been as well done with a button or a bit of 
leather, or, better still, by a scrap of paper with ‘one hundred dollars’ inscribed 
thereon. Now let the government issue these notes for its debts, let them pass 
from hand to band in the work of exchanging goods, and let the circle be closed 
by their return to the government for taxes and custom duties. 

“This to some looks very fine; but suppose we examine it. ‘A buys a hun- 
dred dollars’ worth of goods from B.’ Why a hundred dollars’ worth? Howa 
hundred dollars’ worth? Of course this means that A buys goods which are 
equal in value to a hundred of those bits of gold we call ‘dollars.’ So again we 
strike gold performing its great office of a measure of value. This measurement 
of value cannot be made with a button, nor a bit of leather, nor a scrap of paper 
having no value in itself, and no definite value as a claim to anything else. ‘ How 
can you say,’ exclaims the paper-money man, ‘that these proposed notes have no 
definite value! The government puts its stamp upon a piece of paper for One 
Dollar. There you have your measure of value. A hundred dollars’ worth of 
goods would be measured in value by a hundred of these dollar notes.’ But if the 
government puts its stamp upon a bit of paper, ‘one pound,’ will the paper meas- 
ure the weight of a quantity of sugar? Or, if it stamps a bit of leather ‘one-quart,! 
can you find out with that how much water there is in the cistern? To measure 
weight you must have weight—not something which ‘ represents’ weight, or is 
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‘based’ on Weight, or is ‘good for’ weight, or is redeemable even in weight. To 
measure length you must have length; to measure volume you must have volume; 
to measure value you must have value.” 

But we cannot continue the argument, for our extracts would be 
too long. We have perhaps sufficiently showed the manner in 
which the author enlivens the discussions of a subject which is 
sometimes thought dry and abstruse. 

The book closes with three chapters on the subject of resump- 
tion, in which various modes are discussed and the preference 
given to a funding of the greenbacks, 


Twenty Poems sy Rosert Wexrks.*—Some years ago we had 
occasion to commend a small volume which contained the early 
poems of Mr. Robert K. Weeks. We have not forgotten the 
impression which was then made upon us of the delicacy of his 
taste, and the genuineness of his poetical insight. In that volume 
there was such promise of future excellence, that we opened this 
new collection of poems with eagerness, and find our anticipations 
fulfilled. 

Perhaps we cannot better convey an idea of what Mr. Weeks 
is capable of than by transferring to our pages one of the shorter 
of his “ miscellaneous poems,” 


A CLIMBER, 


To climb and climb for hours and hours, 
O’er rocks and ice and snow, 

To see at last the flower of flowers 
Long sought, unseen till now. 


Bruised, bleeding, breathless to attain 
At last the final ledge, 

Lean over, look and see it plain, 
Just under the rough edge 


Of that ice-worn, frost-splintered rock, 
In that keen upper air, 

Where never shepherd seeks his flock, 
A lovely wonder there ; 


To gaze at it, and love it more 
And more, the more ’tis seen,— 

Star-like, but blood-red at the core, 
With cool green leaves serene ; 





St 


* Twenty Poems. By R. K. Weexs. New York: Henry Holt & Oo, 1876. 
12mo, pp. 167. 
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To feel its fragrance like a kiss 
Awake and take the heart, 

Its motion like a smile dismiss, 
And keep despair apart. 

To love it, long for it, to lean 
Far and yet farther still, 

With trembling fingers touch the green 
And trembling leaves, and thrill, 


And thrilling reach again, and fall 
Whirling to where the slow, 

Cold, mockery glacier rivers crawl 
And waste away below,— 


This was his life, this was his fate, 
A hard, long, lonely climb, 
A failure; but he stood elate 
Once in the air sublime! 
To make another short quotation; what can better describe the 
joyous enchantment which is unconsciously diffused like sunshine 
on all around by a true and noble woman. 


“ But as the unconscious 
Breeze blesses and goes, 

So went she, more blessing 
And blest than she knows.” 


Of the longer pieces, “ How Roland blew the Horn,” will take 


rank among the best specimens of ballad poetry. 


TaLks aBout Lasor.*—This book is a contribution to the dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in the mutual relations of capital 
and labor. It is in the form of conversations, extending through 
five evenings, in which an imaginary judge is the principal talker 
and gives we suppose the author’s views, We think this setting 
does not aid the merit of the essays. 

The positions taken are that at present capital has the power 
of dictating terms to labor, and that this is unreasonable in view 
especially of the way in which capital is frequently, not to say 
generally, obtained: that it is not right for the capitalist to exact 
from the laborer all that he has power to exact, and that business 
is so arranged that it is impossible for a mechanic or artisan or 
other laborer to extort more than a decent living : that labor has 
been rendered so enormously productive since the present century 





* Talks about Labor. By J.N. Larwep, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 549 
and 551 Broadway. 1876. 12mo. 
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began by mechanical devices, that the laborer is entitled to a 
larger share of the profit than he receives. 

This cannot be accomplished by strikes or trades-unions, but 
the author advocates the concession, on the part of the employer, 
to every man in his employ, of some little share of interest in the 
business in which he is engaged. The author would prohibit 
every branch and division of government from contracting debts 
unless the payment of the debt within three or five years should be 
provided for by taxation. In this way he would prevent the enor- 
mous accumulations of wealth in those who cannot or will not use 
it productively. These “talks” may be instructive to some who 
would be deterred from a larger work, which should discuss the 
questions raised with greater fulness. 


Wir, Humor, anp Ssakesprare.*—This volume having no 
preface, we are not told whether any of these twelve essays have 
before appeared in magazines or been delivered as lectures. They 
are grouped together us being congenial in their themes and the 
style of treatment. The first is on “The Cause of Laughter,” 
and the second on “ Wit, Irony, Humor.” The others might be 
called studies in Shakespeare, all relating to his principal charac- 
ters, and largely to the women among them, the dramatist’s wit 
and humor coming in naturally for a share of critical attention. 
The fourth essay is on “ Falstaff, his Companions, Americanisms ;” 
and sets him forth as a type of the droll rollicking exaggerations 
characteristic of what is called American humor, of which some 
good instances are given, new to us, By the way the critic falls 
into an English provincialism if not a proper “ Americanism ” in 
language, when he used “ wilted ” for “ withered,” p. 273. One 
of the best chapters (the eighth) handles the theory of Lord 
Bacon’s authorship, which, we need not say, like other lovers of 
Shakespeare, he strongly rejects, yet with more candor toward its 
advocates than some have shown. Mr. Weiss has been well 
known as one of the radical thinkers and preachers of the day, 
and his critical discussions here have much of the attraction that 
is looked for in such a quarter,—enthusiasm for his subject, not 
a few fine observations, and strokes of delicate analysis. Yet his 
style shows an excess of elaboration. The reader is not always 
rewarded by the thought when he has found it among epithets 





* Wit, Humor, and Shakespeare. Twelve Essays. By JoHN Weiss. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1876. 428 pp. 
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and implications. He is not as clear as one would have him of 
“ the strained rhetoric of later writers” which on p. 263 he happily 
contrasts with “the pregnant moderation of Shakespeare’s style.” 
The mechanical execution of the book is all that can be desired. 
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